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A Start in Life— 
And How to Make It 


“How can I make money? How can I make a 

start in business? There isn't anything 
to do in this hide-bound village, and I can't leave 
the old folks.” 

This is the despairing cry of thousands of 
persons in the little towns and villages scattered 
all over the country. Their lives seem to them 
narrow and circumscribed. They long for the 
city, or for some place where they can do a larger 
work—can make more moncy—can acquire a 
comfortable independence. 

Hence the rush to the city and town—the early 
delights and hopes—the quick contact with dirt 
and poverty and misery—the breaking of ideals— 
the living in stuffy, ill-ventilated, much inhabited 
tenements—the shock of competition —the diffi- 
culty of securing positions—the steady lowering 
of standards, until almost any work is taken that 
will securea bare living. Terrible, indeed, are the 
contrasts between the ‘‘Castles in Spain'' and 
the hard realities. Deep the homesickness and 
the longings for the pure, sweet country air—the 
dog—the old friends—the father—the mother— 
the brothers and sisters, and the smell of hay. 

These thingsare notnecessary. There is always 
work to do wherever one is placed, and the great 
law of compensation shows us that no matter how 
much we appear to lose we are, in some way, win- 
ning. Those who stay in the country live simply, 
perhaps, but cheaply; a dollar bill goes a long 
way, while in the city it is snapped up with the 
slightest luxury or indulgence. 

One of the best opportunities in the world, both 
for profit-rhaking and for helping your fellow man, 
lies in the adoption, as a regular business, of 
the work of introducing good literature into your 
community. ' Many a country district—and many 
a town and city district, too, for that matter— 
is starving for good reading, and the intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the world which comes 
in its wake. You can do nothing better than 
to help to replace poor and trashy literature 
with good and beneficial magazines and books. 

A man or woman can make himself or herself 
the headquarters of the village or county for this 
kind of literature. The leading weekly and 
monthly periodicals of the country will, in most 
cases, gladly send you lists of their subscribers to 
renew, and will pay you liberal commissions for 
renewing them. You can create new business 
constantly, putting in each family the periodical 
best suited to its capacity for enjoyment By 
carefully keeping your records you will know ex- 
actly when subscriptions, which you have origi- 
nally taken, expire, and can go around and secure 
the renewals, building up, in this way, a perma- 
nent, definite, easily-handled, and highly profit- 
able business. Many of the periodicals such as 
Success give monthly and season prizes for sub- 
scription work in connection with large commis- 
sions on each order secured, and these prizes are 
often in themselves worth all the cost of the effort. 

Here are a few illustrations of how magazine 
subscription businesses of this kind are built up:— 

In a New England community a man is earning $5,000 
a year with practically no expense for office or traveling. 
He simply lets his townspeople know that he is the 
magazine man of his community, and his efforts have 
been so successful that he has worked up a large and 
permanent business in renewing subscriptions each year, 

In an Ohio town another SUCCESS representative is 
earning hundreds of dollars in the commission and prize 
money offered by several of the largest magazines for 
subscription work. He made a "'ten-strike" last winter 
by securing an order of several hundred SUCCESS sub- 
scriptions from the head of a large manufacturing concern 
in his city to be given as Christmas presents to employees. 

A lady who took up the work in a small way, in an East- 
ern towh, has pursued almost the same plans, and her work 
for Success has yielded her a large sum in commissions 
and prizes,—much larger, in fact, than could have been 
earned in any ordinary salaried position. 

fs45 for one month's work is the record of a young man 
in Eastern Canada, who secured 810 subscriptions to 
SUCCESS, alone and unaided, by personal solicitation in 
ihe offices, stores and factories of his city. "The work 
called for the investment of notone penny and no previous 
experience. He has done nearly as well in other 
months, and has never found it necessary to go out of. 
his own community, in which he has been canvassing for 
SUCCESS for more than a year past. 


Drop a line to Success MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 
dad Street, New York, and get their proposition. 
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Our Advertisements. 

We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against loss 
due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement 
appearing in this issue provided that mention of “Success 
Magazine" is made when ordering, This guarantee 
does not cover fluctuations of market values, or ordinary 
“trade talk," nor does it involve the settling of minor 
claims or disputes between advertiser and reader. Claims 
for losses must be made within sixty days of the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement complained of, ‘The 
honest bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure the 
return of his money, 


Our Agents 

We are rapidly extending our organization of local 
and traveling representatives to cover every city, town, 
and village in the United States. We are engaging for 
this purpose young men and women of the highest 
character, including college and high-school students 
and others who are earnestly striving for an education 
or for some special and worthy object. We are paying 
them liberally for their services, and are giving them 
our hearty and unremitting support in all their efforts, 

We ask for our representatives a kind and courteous 
reception and the generous patronage of the public, 
New or renewal subscriptions to Success Macazine 
will be filled by us as. promptly when given to our rep- 
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for Success Macazing. These cards should be asked 
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position by fraudulent or unauthorized canvassers. The 
publishers of Success MacAziNE do not hold them- 
selves responsible for orders given. to parties not actually 
presenting these regular cards 
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]* Tms issue of Success MAGazine should reach our subscribers—any 

or all—a few days late, or if it should not be quite up to the average 
in mechanical appearance, we trust that we shall be forgiven, This 
September number is the first issue printed, bound, and mailed (almost im its 
entirely), in our own building, on our own presses and olber machinery, and 
by our own workmen, and its publication is rather an event—to us, at least, 
who cradled the infant eleven years ago, and have watched its growth 
through childhood and youth to the threshhold of what we believe will bea 
brilliant career of usefulness second to that of no other American periodical, 


ARE going to do newer and bigger things this year. Indeed, it is 
a new magazine that greets you this month, new in spirit and 
ality, deeper in thought and feeling, bolder and stronger in. power of 
xpression. We shall continue to talk plainly about the things men and 
women are interested in to-day, such as the problem of the Church, the 
problem of health, late reports from the firing line of progress—in the 
air, on the earth, in the sea— helpful words for home-builders, Now and 
then we shall present “picture-stories of significant. plays, like "The 
Servant in the House" feature, in the August. number, that aroused so 
much comment. Dr, Marden will continue his powerful monthly edi- 
torials on character-building and self-help. The fiction will be simply 
the best- no less—full of meaning and character, and with its great 
variety will appeal to all sorts of readers of both sexes 

There isn't room to say it all, We must talk a little about the 
October number. 


W 


N ALL the change and progress of these spirited times, where stands 
the Church? Big human problems, all about us, are clamoring for 
solution, There is poverty, for instance, We have been doling out 
charity for hundreds of years, and yet it is growing plain that we have 
done little or nothing to remove the primary causes of poverty, Then 
there is the wide: chasm between those who work with their hands 
and those who do not, Is the Church facing these problems honestly 
and squarely Is it going about its business in the spirit of Him who 
said, " Blessed are the poor in heart 
In that powerful article A Minister's Confession," we last month 
gave the facts about one sort of. church —the sort that is dominated by a 
ring of wealthy pewholders who dictate what the minister shall say and 
do. Next month we mean to tell vou about the other sort of church 
the modern. kind This church is not afraid of the laboring man; it is 
not afraid of casting in its sympathies where they may “hurt business 
it is not afraid of the truth in whatever unexpected guise it may appear 
Here powerful capitalists, men whose names head great corporations, are 
brought face to face with laborers and East-Side socialists, When these 
men have clasped hands, and have spoken out—sometimes with angry 
intensity —the thoughts that burn and clash apd struggle for expression, 


Important 
Announcement 


RAVELING Americans 

waste an immense amount 
of money abroad. Cleveland 
Moffett is planning to tell us 
exactly how they spend it, 
nd where. His first article, 
Monte Carlo," will appear 
carly number. 
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they understand one anotHET better. Here the sweat-shop worker opens 
his heart, perhaps in the Presence of the “well-groomed” owner of the 
miserable tenement in which he is wearing his life away. 

The strange thing about this bold, inspiring sort of church is that it 
is on Fifth Avenue, in New York City, where is concentrated the great- 
est mass of heartless wealth which any nation has yet produced. The 
spirit of the militant Church of the Ascension will be described in our 
October number by the Reverend Alexander Irvine, the assistant rector. 

n a 

WE Fett that we could hardly let the October number go out to the 

reader without a little pleasant reminiscence of the old political 
days when it meant something to be a Republican or a Democrat. There is 
just one man in the land who can write that sort of genial memory of 
the folks “ back home” so vividly and with such a kindly humor that 
you chuckle softly to yourself as you read. His name is Eugene Wood. 
He will write, in characteristic vein, of “ The Campaign Back Home” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman's story, “Three Women,” in the 
August number, has roused so much comment that we have asked Mrs. 
Gilman to elaborate her idea more fully in an article. What are you 
going to do about the woman of fifty? ` Suppose she married at the 
usual age; the chances are, then, that she has merged her life wholly 
in that of her husband and her children, But husbands have work 
outside the home to develop and sharpen their faculties, children grow 
up and plunge out into the world, and the wife and mother is left, in 
the full powers of her maturity, 
to do what? Probably to dust 
and sweep, and to sew for the 
grandchildren, Perhaps twenty 
years of life and health remain 
to her—no matter, she is con- 
demned to be a grandmother, 
nomore. Mrs. Gilman thinks it 
would be better for “The 
Woman of Fifty,” and for the 
world about her, if she were to 
live an active, independent life, 
doing her part in the world’s 
work. It is an interesting idea set 
dent's personal admiration and loyal forth by Mrs, Gilman with char- 
support, will be set forth for the first acteristic vivacity and point. 
time in this article. ^ ^ 

ew York has not, so far, 

failed to put on all the airs 
of "the metropolis" Every 
Western or country cousin knows how mean the New York man (or 
woman) can be in his assumption of cosmopolitan superiority. That 
is why most of us are not above smiling over a joke, even a grim 
joke, at the expense of New York. In the October number, Walter 
E. Weyl, who is rapidly becoming known to our readers as a writer 
of clear vision and sound common sense, appears in the new rôle 
of humorist. Under the title, “The Extraordinary Street-cars‘of New 
York," he tells the experience of a traction man from Peoria who comes 
to the Metropolis to study up modern ideas in traction systems. What 
he finds—well if there is any slower, filthier, meaner, more antiquated, 
more completely bankrupt traction system in the world, it has not yet 
come to light. 


IN A significant and authoritative 
article, Henry Beach Needham 
will tell next month 


Why the President 
Is for Taft 


The full and true story of the long- 
time friendship between Roosevelt 
and Taft, and of the qualities in the 
big colonial administrator and war 
secretary which have won the Presi- 


n n 
"Tue leading story in the October number will be a powerful Northwest- 

ern love-story by Sir Gilbert Parker, ' A Lodge in the Wilderness.” 
In most attractive contrast to Sir Gilbert's tale of the splendid young 
Indian wife who battles with fate in order to hold the love of her white 
husband is Elizabeth Payne's story of the little department-store girl 
who obtained “A Father by Purchase." Incidentally she got a husband, 
too, for the floor-walker was—but we must not spoil a really charming tale. 

There will be a new sort of story, about two delightful old ladies. 
It is by Jeannette Marks, and is called “The Jelly of Madam Dorpat.” 
Then, Frederic Oren Bartlett has a storyful of very genuine human sen- 
timent in “The Owl Car"; and Emery Pottle completes the list of 
fiction with the concluding part of his international-marriage story, 
“Diana and the Duke. 


MG John Newton Howitt - 
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How We Are Helping Our Young 
Men and Women to Higher 
Education 


Ove of the most pleasing events in the daily life 
of Success Macazwe’s publishers is the signing 
of checks—of a certain special kind. The signing of 
checks of the ordinary kind, particularly in these days 
of difficult finance, can hardly be considered in itself a 
pleasant task. But from the signing of checks which 
mean the higher education of a young man or a young 
woman we derive a peculiar satisfaction, because it has 
been one of our cherished ambitions to build Success 
Macazine for, and in cooperation with, the strong, 
sturdy, working, dreamful youth of America. 
, So when, just one year ago, we announced the 
inauguration of a Grand Educational and Travel Prize 
Contest, on a novel and wholly unprecedented scale, we 
hoped thatthe response would be equally quick and 
enerous, and that we should have the pleasure of 
elping along the road of self-training many young 
men and women who would not otherwise obtain the 
longed-for goal of their ambitions. And it turned out 
almost, if not quite, as well as we expected, so that the 
contest, closed in July, brought joy to many who fought 
for supremacy in it. 

A few words about the half-dozen leaders among 
nearly one hundred successful contestants will be, we 
are sure, of great interest to our readers. 

The winner of the first prize, Mr. J. Hart Kinsey, is a 
music teacher in a village of less than one thousand in- 
habitants. He won his premier position with a very 
small margin only to spare over the second-prize 
winner. According to the terms of our competition, 
he had his choice of a four-years’ course at Harvard, 
Yale, or any other of the great American colleges, or of 
several courses of foreign study, and he has chosen a 
two-years’ course of music sfudy in Berlin. He has 
already sailed for Germany to commence this course, 
all his traveling, living, and educational expenses for 
the two-year period being borne by Success MAGAZINE 
as a reward for his achievement. 

Mr. W. B. Hogg, winner of the second prize, lost first 
position, as has been stated, by a very narrow margin 
only. He, too, had an educational course in mind, 
When he entered the contest, and during its continu- 
ance, he had intended to take a full college course at 
the Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tennessee; but 
instead of doing this he has elected, for the present, to 
take the value of his prize in cash. He is planning 
further work for us, and expects to use the profits of his 
Success Macazme work in completing his educa- 
tion. 

The winner of the third prize, Mr. Morris Sobel, of 
Beaumont, Texas, is a young man still in his "teens, 
whose father, Mr. J. Leo Sobel, is a Hungarian by birth. 
and has been in this country about four years only. 
The father, with Morris and a younger brother, have all 
done exceedingly well in this country; Morris himself 
having nearly Booby in bank as a result of selling news- 
papers and magazines. 

iss Marion Adams, who resides in a small Massachu- 
setts city, finished in fourth place—the highest position 
achieved by any woman in this contest. Miss Adams 
is still in the high school, and has elected to take a four 
ears’ course of study at Smith College, Northampton, 
assachusetts, when she is fully prepared. Miss Adams 
is an example of what can be done in Success Maca- 
zme subscription work jn a comparatively limited terri- 
tory, having secured nearly 700 subscriptions in two or 
three small towns in the vicinity of her own home. 

Mr. E. D. Warner is a man of affairs, being secretary 
of a large paper manufacturing company in the West. 
He took up the work merely as a spare time occupa- 
tion, and because of his intense enthusiasm for the 
“Success Idea," — Imbued with this spirit Mr. Warner 
had no difficulty in obtaining, even with the small 
amount of time at his disposal, nearly 500 subscriptions 
for Success Magazine, and as a result he will take, at 
our expense, an extended trip to Europe. It is needless 
to say that he is well pleased with the results. 

Among the minor contestants, it may be sufficient to 
mention here as an illustration of the liberality of our 
prize contest, Mr. Louis F. Butcher, winner of the nine- 
teenth prize. He has recently finished a very enjoy- 
able tour of the White Mountain Region at our ex- 

ense, as a reward for having secured only eighty-eight 
Boccess Macazina subscriptions in our contest. 

We have planned for the coming year an Educational 
and Travel Contest of a similar character to that just 
closed, but somewhat different in detail, An announce- 
ment of certain of its features will appear in our Octo- 
ber number. Meanwhile, any of our subscribers who 


may desire to obtain early information about this con- 
test, with a view to securing an education or an extended 
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oq. The REIGN of Supe. 
LAWLESSNESS im KENTUCKY 


Je Dm and Lr kh delive js Gatling guo at Hopkinsville, with Louisville «quad to man it 
‘was horsewhipped by Night-Riders and she was 


has its own special variety, no one of which will grow as well in any 
other region in which it has been tested. These four districts there- 
fore have, essentially, monopolies of the four kinds, each of which is 
in great demand for a certain purpose, Thus the whole blue-grass 
region and vicinity produces the Burley tobacco, which is used for 
fine-cut and plug-chewing tobaccos, and for plug-cut smoking tobac- 
cos, and to some extent for cigarettes, Eighty per cent. of the crop 
is taken by the American Tobacco Company. Farther west, about 
Owensboro, lies the Green River district, which raises a dark leaf 
which is air-cured for the domestic trade. Still west of this is the 
Henderson stemming district, where is raised a dark leaf which is 
heavily smoke-cured and stemmed for the British trade. Of this a 

great majority is taken by the Imperial Tobacco Company, the 
nglish arm of the American Tobacco Company. South of 
this district, and embracing several Tennessee counties, lies the 
Black Patch, or dark-fired tobacco, district, where is grown a 
famous dark leaf in heavy demand among the people of Spain, 
Germany, Italy, France, and Austria. Some of this tobacco 
goes to Africa and considerable also to Asia. The American 
Snuff Company, a branch of the Trust, takes fifteen. per cent. 

All this tobacco, where it is grown, is the principal money 
crop cf the growers. It is not my purpose here to go into the 
economic causes of the present disorder, but, briefly, the poor 
soil hill counties could not compete with the richer valley sec- 
tions; prices fluctuated greatly because of weather, insects, and 
market conditions; and, finally, the American 
"Tobacco Company stepped in and lowered prices. 

Burley, which once sold for twenty cents a pound, 

but which had dropped to ten cents, was put 


N KENTUCKY there is a campaign going on for the purpose of restoring law in a 

community which has lost all respect for it, It is a hard campaign, a struggle which 
would wear out most men who might have the heart to undertake it at all. In Ken- 
tucky it has the fortune to be in the hands of a very patient man who knows and reveres 
the law. Regarded in the Burley district as a hopeless imbecile, in the border counties 
of Tennessee and among the Night-Riders as a fiend incarnate, and in Louisville as the 
embodiment of all the virtues, Governor Augustus E. Willson is making his fight with- 
ing of national attention 


out regard to public opinion and in a way dese: 


Jones LANE ALLEN once wrote book under the title of “The 
J Reign of Law,” upon which some wit remarked 


The reign of law? Friend Allen, you 're lucky 
T is the first ti ver rained law in Kentucky 


It is raining there now—a regular downpour, accom- 
panied by lightning and thunder and a great deal of wind, 
But when the other signs of the tempest are gone by, the 
reign of law will survive and peace will exist in a new way 
in the “dark and bloody ground.” 

The tobacco war has been waged with more or less 
activity since the spring of 1905.. It has involved the loss 
of more than a score of lives, the beating or other injury 
of hundreds of citizens, the burning of warehouses and other 
property worth close to two million dollars, and the com- 
plete terrorization of a large part of the State, so that 
normal life in the country and even in the city has been 
impossible. It had existed unchecked and had 
even been leniently tolerated by the state admin- r 
istration for two years before Governor Willson 
assumed office. In the few months of his admin- 


istration he has struck with heavy hand upon the | | down arbitrarily to six and one-half, with a 
marauders, has secured the evidence upon which — | threatened further drop. The Kentucky farmer 
scores of them will go to the penitentiary, has can not sell tobacco at six and one-half cents a 


policed practically the entire State with militia, 
and has restored the liberty of action to his that he must live. There is no doubt that con- 
fellow citizens guaranteed them under their con- ditions were very bad, but the laws of the State 
stitution. To understand the struggle one must = = could have taken care of the situation. South 
first have some concep- Carolina has a statute 
tion of the tobacco indus- which prohibits pools for 
try of the State; though buying or selling, boy- 
one must remember that cotts, and conspiracies, 
the fight Governor Willson with adequate and en- 
is engaged inis not against forceable penalties. 
the tobacco-growers, or in The tobacco men are 
any way against their strong in the Kentucky 
combination to contest and Tennessee legisla- 
with the American Tobac- tures, and could have en- 
co Company, but solely acted a similar law with- 
and entirely to put down out delay. Under it, every 
and to punish the Night- agent who bought in a 
marauders. " i istri F - 
Riding mae grown jn Miliiamen in camp. One of the chief sources of complaint by the Burley pool against the Gov- Went OP ANAE SOM 


ernor's actions has been that he sent among them, to keep order over responsible farmers, half- G d d hüve, been liable, 
"n Do rican Snuff 
G 


pound and live; and the Kentucky farmer feels 


Kentucky in four princi- 


pal districts, each of which formed and often "tough" city boys who had no sense of the responsibility of their situati 
7 xr Ru 
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Company would have lost its charter rights. But no attempt 
was made then, or has ever been made (except the McChord 
bill some years later) to amend the difficulties in a legal 
manner. 

Instead of going at it in law, the Black Patch planters 
decided to fight the Trust by their own methods, by organ- 
izing a concern to control the tobacco production, heading it 
themselves, and, having secured a monopoly, carrying on all 
deals by a "gentleman's agreement" with the Trust, in 
which one buyer, representing the Trust, should buy all the 
dark tobacco from one seller, themselves representing the 
growers, and parcel it out as needed. In order to retain 
control of their organization, they so incorporated that the 
leader held a majority of the two hundred dollars of capital 
stock which elects the directors and officers of the Planters’ 
Protective Association of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia; the farmers allied with them electing only the dis- 
trict and county chairmen and the “executive " commit- 
tee. Control can not be wrested from the incorporators, 
and this stock control carries with it profits of about 
fifteen thousand per cent. upon the stock investment. 

Naturally such an arrangement did not invite the more 
intelligent farmers to join them, although there were many 
eager to take any chance for higher prices. In the first y 
they secured pledges of about thirty-five per cent. of the 
tobacco crop, which they were to handle as they saw fit, 
holding or selling, and charging against the owner prizing 
fees, selling commission, storage, and insurance at a rate 
that netted the incorporators a fat return. 

It was when the farmers did not voluntarily join 
this association that the trouble of Night-Riding be- 
gan. It began in the usual way, with peace armies. 
In Kentucky a peace army is an army of war on a 
preliminary display of strength. Ii is an open 
threat, and means, and is understood to mean, 
that those in line will see to it that those out of 
line join in. It is a display of the force by 
which if necessary we will 
compel you to join. It 
does not commit any one 
to any specific act of 
violence, but it frightens 
the timid. It did so in 
thiscase. Everyoneknew 
what was coming when the 
peace armies marched and 
five thousand or more of 
them joined the associa- 
tion—that is, pledged 
their tobacco to the pri- 
vate corporation of Fort 
et al, and gave up their 
independence. 

For the Burley or- 
ganization, which is, or at 
least was until recently, a 
wholly voluntary pool, 
and in which to-day every 
member has a vote and a 
majority controls the asso- 
ciation, | have every re- 
spect. The Fort corpora- 
tion, however, differs in 


a prominent 
planter of Fayette County 
p 
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membership of the Planters' Protective Association for the 
sole purpose of. compelling by violence independent farmers, 
not willing to ally themselves with that association, to 
pledge their tobacco to it. It is conceivable that so allur- 
ing a program of benefits, or so reasonable a course, might 
have been adopted by the Protective or some other pool 
that the majority of planters would gladly have joined it. 

Such an association might have been voluntary and 

representative. This was neither. Those few who 

had joined and who rode out by night, destroying plant 
beds, placing matches in wheat that awaited the thresher, 
dynamiting the traction engines, and at last attacking men 
and women in their homes, dragging them to the road, and 
beating their naked bodies with blacksnake whips, buggy 
whips, and branches of thorüs—these few were determined 
that their will should rule. They set aside, in a moment of 
passion, all that our fathers fought for, all the victory of the 
Revolution, all the tradition of our century of development, 
and declared for the rule of might and passion, of stealth 
and darkness. They were cleverly organized, and, meeting 
in secret, sallied out first from their Trigg County hiding- 
places, then, as the band grew, from more and more centers, 
to carry the lash and the torch among their neighbors. 
And these neighbors, isolated, appealed first to the county, 
then to the nearest town, then to the state authorities for 
protection—and appealed in vain. Why? 

Why? Because that situation is just what a crooked 
politician loves, When a secret organization lies to his hand, 
one in which he can command a great body of votes, one 

in which identity is lost and secrets are carefully guarded 
—when he can wield such an organization to his 
needs, he has all that his heart desires. Constable 
and sheriff, frequently also the prosecuting attor- 
ney, sometimes the judge, senators, assembly- 
men, and above all the governors of the two 
States involved, stood 
looking on and refused to 
interfere. “A neighbor- 
hood affair,” said ore 
county judge, referring to 
a most brutal attack upon 
an unoffending farmer. 
In Frankfort, Governor 
Beckham was seeking the 
United States senatorship. 
In Nashville, Governor 
Patterson was seeking re- 
election. And neither of 
these men who were de- 
manding the suffrages of 
their people dared stand 
up for law and offer the 
shield of it to the op- 
pressed. 

So the Night-Riders 
grew bolder and the two 
hundred bound to the 
organization by oath of 
death became five hun- 
dred, then one thousand, 
and in the end several 
thousand; and all the 
while they were driving 


no respect from a bad 
trust except that by its 
violence it stamped itself 
as the worst trust. 


Iway, Lexington, Ky. 
a were threatened in the Burley di 
tobacco to market to head off the posible trouble. 
drove for fifty and even eighty miles with their big 
‘wagons piled high with the Burley leaves 


more and more of the 
farmers into the associa- 
tion. It was a round-up. 
One might stay out and 


This violence began soon after the 
peace armies had marched. When the 
planting season for the 1905 crop 
came on, the planters who rested on 
their indestructible right to grow and 
sell their crops where and to whom 
they wished, awoke in the morning to 
find that some one had sowed with 
salt, sprayed with kerosene, or planted 
with grass-seed the forcing-beds in 
which their tobacco-plants were being 
propagated. This was an absolute 
preventive against the injured farmer 
growing a crop that year unless he 
could buy or borrow other plants. Thi 
work, it soon became known, v: 
by Night-Riders, who were sendin: 
threatening letters signed “ N. R. 

This band of Night-Riders was 
organized within the general, or farmer, 


battle for his life, but the chances 
were one hundred to one that he could 
not market a crop of tobacco. So, 
conscripts, openly admitting their 
hatred for the association and what 
it stood for, they joined it, until of 
the forty thousand growers thirty-five 
thousand were inside the fold, and the 
few outside were contemptuously desig- 
nated as "hill-billies." And still the 
Night-Riders were not satisfied. They 
began a bolder game. Riding, two 
hundred well-drilled men in a body, 
into the market-towns of Kentucky, 
they began to burn the warehouses of 
the independent buyers. Through the 
fall of 1906 they developed this cam- 
paign, trving it first on the defenseless 
villages ofsTrenton and Elkton, burn- 
1 > local ware- 


L = p: 
"Two confessed Night-Riders, When the Law and Order League began to have 
i several Riders were induced to turn 


state's evidence. They were brought into a militia camp and LIT igitiiag LAP HOR 
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houses and factories, Then 
in December they grew bolder 
and invaded Princeton, burn- 
ing the big Imperial stem- 
mery there, and two hundred 
thousand pounds of tobacco. 
Then they were less active 
for a time, and contented 
themselves with burning the 
barns of farmers, so that for 
weeks scarcely a night passed 
in which some farmer's to- 
bacco-barn with his whole 
year’s work was not des- 
troyed. Scores of men were 
taken and whipped. Eddy- 
ville and Fredonia were in 
turn attacked and partly 
burned, and still at Frank- 


in his office at Frankfort one 
of the most dramatic meet- 
ings that city of tragedy has 
ever witnessed. Came into 
his presence three men, 
prominent in the tobacco 
association, well-to-do plant- 
ers, with their heads erect 
and their tongues heavy with 
denunciation. They attacked 
him in round terms for his 
abuse of the Night-Riders, 
yet declared that the tobacco 
association had nothing to do 
with that marauding order. 
“Stop there !” said the 
Governor, emphatically. “1 
will tell you how much I 


fort Governor Beckham, and 


know about you. You three 
men were in a certain hall in 


Osly about one-tenth, ofa crop of 


in Nashville Governor Pat- Opiy shout oett 


terson, took no steps, but 
even refused the militia when 
it was asked for. That car- 
ried them through 1907 until 
December, and then one night, after a long series of foiled attempts, 
they took by surprise Hopkinsville itself, the chief market of the Dark 
Patch. Hopkinsville is a city of thirteen thousand 
people. It contained all the machinery for handling the 
thousands of hogsheads of tobacco tributary to it. And 
with the insolence of ignorance and of immunity, two 
hundred men from Trigg, Caldwell, Lyon, and Christian 
counties rode into the streets at three o'clock one morn- 
ing, sent squads up and down the streets shooting into 
houses to terrify the people, seized the police station and 
the central telephone, and began burning tobacco-houses. 
There were big Regie and Imperial houses in Hopkins- 
ville and the invaders knew them well. One after an- 
other they went under the torch until a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth was in flames. Meanwhile they 
had destroyed other property, shot almost to death the 
brakeman of a train who tried to rescue some freight 
cars) shot through a house and killed a man inside 
against whom they had no grudge, and at last retreated. 

"They did not escape unscathed, for Major Bassett of 
the local militia, with a hastily gathered squad of his 
men, pursued them several miles, firing in the darkness and 
killing, as detectives later learned, four of them and wound- 
ing many more. 

That raid upon Hopkinsville sounded the knell of th 
Night-Rider in Kentucky. There came into office about that 
time a new governor, a lawyer with profound respect for law, 
a fearless and upright man determined to perform his duty 
to the letter, Ile had no sooner taken office than he an- 
nounced in no uncertain tones that the Night-Riding should 
stop, and that whoever indulged in it must sooner or later go 
to prison. His announcement was greeted by jeers from 
those allied with the Night-Riders. 

“Police the country?” they said. 
be done." 

Governor Willson sent militia to Hopkinsville and to 
several other points. He sent out detectives, who at first 
appeared to fail but who sooner or later began to bring him 
the evidence he wanted. He employed spies in the camp of John Hicks, who was besought by 
the Night-Riders, and soon had a thorough knowledge of this  ngehbom to turn, Night Rider, and | 
organization of ten thousand men, sworn to their death if wed from bed and whipped 
they gave up 
the secrets of 


of Kentucky. 


"Nonsense. It can’t 


was killed in the " Birmingham raids,” 


Cadiz, in Trigg County, on 
such a night "—and he gave 
exact dates and places— 
"and there was plotted the 
death of Mr. , à citizen 


ight-rider responsible for his 
sentence 


It was my order that sent the militia to guard his house, 
and my warning which led him to leave the State and foiled your plans. 


Sooner or later it will be my officers who will bring you 
before the bar 10 answer for it. Now say what you 
have to say about your not being connected with Night- 
Riders." 

They filed out of the office with their heads down 
and hearts heavy. They are down there in the Black 
Patch now, going about their affairs with the same 
weight in their hearts, watching the gradual change of 
opinion against them, watching the juries coming nearer 
to the conviction point, wondering when the Governor 
will feel certain enough of conviction to call them 
into court, and certain that he will do so in time. 

Here and there into many parts of the State Gov- 
ernor Willson sent his militia, often uninvited and un- 
announced. |n the most peaceful communities the 
soldiers appeared without warning. Yet these move- 
ments were always well advised, for the Governor was 
guided by spies within the Night-Rider organization, 
and was able to keep the peace by putting his citizen 


army ready for business at the points most threatened in the 
secret plots. 
stroke, he planned to ambush the Night-Riders. 
of intended raids he placed militia so that they would be 
able to shoot down or to seize the marauders in a surprise 
attack. 
away, the spies sold him out, and he was foiled. Neverthe- 
less the distribution of the militia over the State and the 
possibility of a fight at any moment rapidly quieted the State 


Time and again, with a longing for a decisive 
Learning 


But in every instance some one gave his plans 


and put the Night-Riders under close restraint. Order 
was restored; it remained to reestablish the law. 

In his attempt to check lawlessness Governor Will- 
son, and the prosecutors under him, found a feature of 
the whole situation which tended to nullify their efforts. 
Law in that part of Kentucky was not every man's law, 
but the State’s law, as against the individual. The 
same sort of men who tried to settle their differences of 
opinion by arson and murder cared little for the wit- 
ness and the juror’s oath. Called upon to testify 
against their ‘neighbors, they refused to take any step 

which “would 
give the lawa 


the band. 
The general 
in command 
and the chief 
officers were 
all made known 
to him. And so 
well did he learn 
their secrets and 
their plots, that 
there took place 


grip on 'em," 
even when 
they 
their. guilt, 
and lied fear- 
leslv, to the 
shame of Ken- 
tucky And it 
was not alone the 
witnesses; the 


knew 


[Continued en page 525] 


A typical bunch of Burley tobacco-growem. These are the "" 


men in brown jeans” 
im pitiful L1 Unfortunately, these 


* for whom the prem agent of the Burley 
ular specimens are oo the opposite side of the controversy) n 
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DIANA AND THE. DUKE 


Jr wis mid July in New You Te BY EMERY POTTLE 


Illustrated by JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


- hansom bearing Gerald and Gray to 
the White Star piers jogged on through 
the heat of the 
disordered ill- 
smelling ways of 
Greenwich Village. 
The men them- 
selves had not 
much energy for 
sustained conver- 
sation: for the 
most part they 
spoke in detached 
sentences with 
lapses of silence 
between. The 
elder, Courtney 
Gerald, despite the 
immaculate fresh- 
ness of his dress, 
accentuated by 
the white flower in 
his buttonhole, 
was perceptibly ill 
at ease. Gray, a 
handsome young 
man of thirty, 
gave no hint of 
discomfort. It was, 
perhaps, his phil- 
osophic polite 
calm which gave 
the added note of 
irritation. to his 
uncle's voice. 

"' |t'sall very 
well for you, 


I'd like to marry—at least like to 
marry enough to marry." 

“Don’t tell me that. Never?” 

The younger man very perceptibly 
hesitated. "Aha!" 
pounced his uncle, 
"| thought so. 
Well?" 

The color in 
Gray's cheeks was 
redder than usual. 
"Well—1 did 
meet a girl once 
whom I should like 
to marry." 

“Then why 
not marry her? 
Don’t tell me you 
"ve gone and fallen 
in love with a mar- 
ried woman?” 

‘No, not 
married, I can't 
marry her because 
—1l don't know 
who she is or where 
to find her again.” 

"Again? 
You've only seen 
her once? This 
smacks of Mary 
Jane Holmes.” 

"| may as 
well tell you the 
story, foolish as it 
sounds. Itis better 
than having it 
dragged out of me 


"The Italian was saying something in an excited undertone " bit by bit, as you 


Prince," Gerald was saying crossly, “ but it's 
another matter for me. ['m at the point of 
life where | can't stand being bothered. Here I've come all the way up 
from Newport—missing two dinners that | wanted to go to—in this ac- 
cursed heat, to meet Isabel and Diana. And what for? To marry off that 
silly little girl to some addle-pated, sleck-mannered young foreigner who 's 
in debt, I suppose, over his head, and wants to assure to himself and his 
tattered old family estates peace and prosperity—at the expense of a wife. 
And what am I goingto do? Just because I am the child's guardian I've 
got to bore myself with this business. And Isabel is the deuce and all 
when she gets started. She ‘Il upset a whole house in ten minutes, and 
in ten more the servants will be giving notice.” 

Gray smiled. “ls the marriage arranged then?” he asked lazily. 

“It’s as much arranged as it can be, | dare say, without me and 
the lawyers. | know Isabel. She's bound to have a title in the family.” 

“Tt sounds pretty unromantically business-like,” commented Gray, 
“all this talk of lawyers.” 

“It is business-like,” returned Gerald, fretfully. “Marriage abroad 
under the holy wings of the Church is about the shrewdest deal one can 
put through. It needs only the addition of an American wife to give it 
the last twist of the screw. Talk about the captains of industry!” He 
leaned‘ back in disgust. “I hate to be mixed up in thé thing. But 
I've got to perform the sacred duty of the guardian." 

* You say he is an Italian?” offered Gray. 

“Yes—a certain Duke Gino da Falerna. Perfectly good title. 
Family old as the hills. | don't know him well. Met him once in Paris. 
I suspect he's lived on the loose like most of them till he's got scared 
and can't pay up —there were stories in Paris." 

“These things seem mighty cold-blooded to me," said Gray, 
thoughtfully, “ probably because I’m old-fashioned. I'm insular enough 
to wish that the nicest American girls should marry American men.” 

Gerald looked thoughtfully at his nephew, and became personal. 
“1 never could see how you can stand spending all your time on that 
stock-farm of yours. Here you are, about thirty, decently good-looking, 
decently educated, better born than most young men, and off you go and 
live in the country by yourself. 
No ‘society; never a woman 
anywhere around. Don't you 
intend to marry?” 

Gray smiled good-hu- 
moredly. Probably not.” 

"Why?" 

“I’ve never met any one 


NE man turns his life into one long epic of hap- 
piness, while another, right beside him, turns all 
that life means into that which debauches and stings 


seem determined it shall What there 
was. of it happened last May in Rome. 
One afternoon toward evening | sat on the Palatine Hill; it had been a 
lonesome kind of day—close to rain and melancholy of atmosphere. I like 
the Palentine. 1 fee! Rome there, the dead and gone Rome, the Rome 
which | like best. Well—I'm not going to be poetic, so don't get 
nervous—sitting there in some old ruin and thanking God there wasn't 
a tourist in sight | began to wander in my head, about a thousand years 
back. Presently | came to with a start. Very near me, looking off to- 
ward the city—with the saddest eyes, too—was a girl, American I judged, 
and—after | had looked at her about ten minutes [—1 decided that I'd 
like to marry her.” 

"Upon my word!" gasped Gerald. “And there's never been a 
poet or a maniac in your family—so far as | know. “Well? ” 

“Well?” Gray smiled reminiscently. “Oh, I didn’t marry her.” 
. — "You surprise me. What did happen?" 

“She stood; | sat. Suddenly it began to rain like the deluge. 
We both ran for shelter—in one of those excavated houses. And then 
we talked. | forget why or how. It was strange. It was as if we'd 
known each other somewhere before and had taken up the thread again 
naturally. She was American. She 'd fairly run away from her mother, 
she told me, that day. You see her mother wanted her to get engaged 
to an Italian duke—and she didn't want to. But she was afraid of her 
mother in a way. She told me." 

“Do I understand this young person confided all this to you that 
afternoon?” 

“Yes; it seems odd, doesn’t it? ” 

“A trifle. And afterwards, when her keeper found her—” 

“Keeper?” 

“To take her back to the asylum. What then?” 

Gray laughed softly. ‘* You are too old, too cut-and-dried for my 
story. Nothing happened. It stopped raining and | put her in a car- 
riage—and—she went away. That’s all.” 

“And you don't know her name?" 

Gray's doleful face was all the reply that was needed. 

"And you did n't follow 
her, or make any effort to see 

her again?” 
3 “No.” 

“Why not?” 

“It did n't seem quite 
decent." 


zed by e SSE” nice?” 
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“Yes,” Gray replied simply but with unconcealed enthusiasm. 

“Pretty?” Gerald'S interest seemed to increase with each query. 

“ Yes—more than that.” ? 

“ Well, I'll be dashed! ” remarked Gerald. “And you calmly tell me 
you don’t want to marry any one but her? My dear boy, you're mad.” 

Gray lighted a cigarette and smoked placidly. “1 don't mind being 
mad. Tell me about Miss Fearing whom we are going to meet." 

“Prince, what did you say to that girl?” 

"|n Rome? !don'tknow. Is Miss Fearing pretty?” 

Gerald aggrievedly responded, “ Yes, she is—if you're bound to 
change the subject. She's a lovely creature. Or she was the last time 
I saw her. Really. | don't know Diana well, since she has grown up. 
She's been at school in France and in Germany. Isabel brought her out 
in Paris last spring, but I could n't go over then. She's never been out 
in American society. Her mother keeps her : 
away from Americans religiously. I insisted 
this summer that Diana should be brought 
home and given some idea of her own people. 
Two years ago she was the most promising 
young beauty—charming manners, too. She 
was nineteen then. | dare say she's spoiled 
by this time. Isabel would spoil anybody.” 

“Is Mrs. Fearing so awful?” the young man inquired thoughtfully. 

“Isabel? Awful? No, I don't think so. She's only a fool. To 
see her, if she 's in a good temper, you'd admire her. At forty-five she's 
still handsome—in a thin, alert, rather worn fashion. She was a talked- 
of beauty fifteen or twenty years ago. Since Fearing's death she has 
lived almost entirely in Paris twining imaginary strawberry leaves in her 
hair. No, Isabel is n't awful—she's only a fool" The elder man settled 
himself irritably into his corner of the cab and frowned at the view. 
“Beastly hole, this! I’m glad you happened to be in town to-day. 
You ’ve got to stick by me as long as possible. You'll come to luncheon 
with us at my place? Isabel can't talk while you are there. Otherwise 
she'd begin about this marriage business before the luggage was off 
the boat." i 

“All right,” said Gray, sympathetically, 
won't help much, I'm afraid.” 

“Why not come back to Newport with us, Prince?” asked his uncle. 

"|? No, thanks. I'm going back to-morrow to my farm.” 

“Go to the deuce!” retorted Gerald. “l'm in for a mess.” 

The cab threaded its way through the tangle of vehicles which 
clogged the entrance of the piers. Gerald and Gray alighted and 
struggled through the concourse of people in the immense dusky enclosure. 

"She's out there in the stream now. Be at her dock in twenty 
minutes probably," an employee mechanically told them. 

They went and 
stood by the waiting 
gangways, edging as 
close as they could to 
the apertures which 
gave view of the river. 
It was very hot; the 
crowd, tired and over- 
eager from long delayed 
hope, vented its im- 
patience in a thousand 
irritating ways. 

“This sort of 
thing makes one want 
to die," groaned Gerald. 
“Each time I do it, 
I'll swear it'll be the 
last. What's that, 
young man?" 

"You are Mr. 
Gerald, aren't you?" 
confidently repeated 
the somewhat soiled 
young man with a per- 
spiring face, straw hat 
on the back of his head, 
trousers very baggy at 
the knees, note-book 
protruding from pock- 
et, who had just ap- 
proached them. 

“ Yes,” briefly re- 
plied Gerald. 

“Well, Mr. Gerald, 
I'm a Moon reporter. 
I'd like to know what 
there is in the story 
that your ward, Miss 
Fearing, is going to 
marry an Italian 
prince.” 

"| don't know 


"]'ll stand by. But it 


APOLEON said, “I have known the limits be- 
yond which I could not use my legs and eyes, 
but I have never known bounds to my application " 


` been sent off to the hotel with the luggage. 
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anything about it,” Gerald replied in great annoyance. “Nothing. l've 
never heard of it. I’ve nothing to say. 1 don't want to be bothered." 

The reporter eyed him with cool amusement. “Then I can say 
you deny the story?” he asked. 

“ l don't care what you say," snapped Gerald, turning his back on him. 

“There she comes,” Gray pointed out into the stream. 

Fifteen minutes later the Lusitania was being warped into her dock 
amid a shrieking wilderness of welcome. Even Gerald himself could not 
resist the infection of enthusiasm as the huge bulk loomed larger and 
higher before them. “There they are," he cried, waving his Panama 
hat: see them, Prince?—up there. to the left?—the woman in blue and 
feathers and the pretty girl next in fawn with the yellaw hat and flowers. 
See them?" : J 

He did not notice the light that suddenly kindled in Gray's eyes, 
nor the eagerness with which he struggled 
forward for a better view. 

“It’s she," Gray ‘told. himself. 
my girl.” : 

“Oh, my good Lord!” suddenly groaned 
Gerald. - “They've brought Falerna with 
them. There he is just.behind them. This 
is the last touch." 

The young man from the Moon who stood directly behind them 
grinned and scribbled hastily in-his note-book. 


n. 


‘Tue Fearings had landed. Their piles and piles of trunks had at last 
been examined and relocked. The two maids and the man had 


"It's 


It only remained to dis- 
pose of the Fearings themselves, mother and daughter. Gerald heaved 
a sigh of relief when he wrung from Isabel her reluctant consent to lunch 
with him. The five of them, including Prince Falerna, stood in com- 
partment F on the pier, ready to depart. Gerald was beside Mrs. Fear- 
ing; and Gray and Falérna, a little distance away, were with Diana. 
The Italian, in an enormous Panama hat, black and white checked 
clothes, and long, narrow, yellow shoes, kept up an incessant conversa- 
tion in French with her. His French was very fluent and very bad in 
accent. The girl answered indifferently or not at all. From time to 
time she raised her eyes and looked furtively at Gray. But if their eyes 
met she instantly dropped hers. Indeed the two of them—Gray and 
Diana—had scarcely spoken since Gerald had introduced them. 

Gerald came over to them and spoke to Falerna. He was asking 
him to luncheon. In the instant of their talk, Diana turned to Gray 


and said in a low voice, “ Who is that woman who has been walking up 
and down in front of us and staring so?” 
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"You mean that one in the mauve gown and white hat?" he 
asked. “I'm, not sure; I've been wondering. She looks tremendously 
like a French dancer whom | saw last winter in Paris—La belle Desirée 
they called her.” 

“Ah,” replied Diana, thoughtfully. “Now I remember; it is she.” 

“Well, are we ready?” asked Gerald, generally. “Prince, will you 
see if the motor is there? 1 told the man to come down later. I knew 
it would take ages to get through, Isabel." 

Gray soon brought word that the motor was waiting, and they 
moved out toward the entrance, Falerna bringing up the rear. Just 
before they reached the machine, Gray turned casually to look behind 
him, The Italian was saying something in a swift, excited undertone 
to La belle Desirée, who was at his shoulder. 


nt. 


(Courtney GeRALD was wont to say, “I am not rich, but, thank God, 

I have a cook!" The remark was a neat commentary on his life. 
Whatever his pecuniary relations with the world were, the fact of his 
possession of a cook was indisputable. The potent influence of that 
person on Mrs. Fearing and Prince Falerna, at least, was altogether 
beneficent. Isabel blossomed into one of her best moods. “A child 
could play with her now," reflected Gerald, as he watched her. Falerna, 
on whom the effect of good food was posi- 
tively inspiring, soared into the empyrean. 
Gerald himself felt refreshed and more 
fitted to endure at the moment the gar- 
rulous ltalian, and, later, the impending 
Isabel. 

Diana and Gray were the two least 
perceptibly affected by the meal. They 


former because she did not wish to talk, 
and the latter because, primarily, he did 
not have sufficient confidence in his French 
to trust it in the rapid conversation, which, 
out of compliment to Falerna, was almost 
entirely in that language. So he sat and 
looked on amiably, thoughtfully. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Fearing, who had known his 
mother in other years, addressed a suffi- 
ciently gracious question to him, the an- 
swer to which she was prevented from 
appreciating by her interest in Falerna. 
Diana herself rarely gave him a word, but 
her eyes were for him delightfully friendly. 
She was no more communicative to the 
ltalian, Gray was delighted to observe, 
despite that gentleman's exquisite air of 
possession of her; and, more than that, her 
eyes never warmed to him. 

The single episode of general amuse- 
ment was created by the prince. “ How 
does one say this in English?” he asked, 
soberly putting his hand on his leg. 

“Trousers,” supplied Gerald. 

“ Tr-r-rou-sairs ? ” 

Yes” i 

A moment later Falerna said to the 
bewildered butler, "Give me de trousers of de cheecken." 
blandly at Gerald he added, “1 spik In-glis.” 

The-only person in the room who laughed was the young man who 
was assisting the butler, and he was dismissed the next day. 

They had their coffee in the library. Isabel beckoned Gerald to sit 
down beside her, and began to talk to him in a low, firm key. The other 
three drifted across the room by the open windows. 

“| do not like your hat," said Falerna to Diana. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders without replying. 

“It is trop petit—you need something larger,” he continued. 

“Tt suits me," she briefly replied. 

“But not me." 

“What does it matter, Falerna, in any case?" 

“You are difficult to-day.” 

She did not answer, but turned instead to Gray. 
like my hat, too?” she said in English. 

He bowed gravely. “To me it is beautiful.” 

She laughed. “Thank you, | trust your instinct.” 

“Come and sit beside me, Mr. Gray,” called Mrs. Fearing, who had 
not lost the cloud on Falerna's face. “1 want to talk to you.” 

“Who is this American?” demanded the duke of Diana. 

Her reply was cold. “He is my guardian's nephew.” 

“T do not like him." 

"No?" 

“Why are you like this to-day?” 

“T don't understand what vou mean,” 

“Oh, you know perfectly well.” 

She gave him her eyes contemptuously. 
matter," 


Smiling 


“Do you dis- 


the girl indifferently answered. 


“Don't let us discuss the 


Across the Hills 


By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


had kept, for the most part, silent; the A LITTLE valley round me lies 
Circled about by silent hills; 
Above it sweep the silent skies. 
In spring it is all daffodils— 
In summer the sweetbrier grows 
For those who seek; then, wistful days 
Soften through autumn, till the snows boy,” 
Lie white on all the quiet ways. sf 


1 can not trace them to the end— 
They stretch a little space in view 

And then (ah, some are rough to tread! 
But some all gently travel on 

With sunlight shining overhead) 
They climb the hill crest, and are gone. 


And by these roads, day after day, 
My friends and fellows, one by one 
With eyes far-searching, fare away. 
So shall I do as they have done— 
Some day, with swift or faltering pace 
‘And one look backward, long and fond, 
Shall climb the encircling hills, and face 
The great Beyond—the great Beyond! 
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“T won't submit to treatment like this,” said the Italian petulantly, 

“You are absurd.” 

"' Don't forget that you are engaged to marry me, and that I havea 
right to say what I think best to say." Falerna was very haughty. 

Diana’s eyes shot sparks. In an instant she had control of herself, 
and, strolling toward her mother, she said composedly, “ Mama, the heat 
has given me a headache; | think l'd like to go to the hotel." 

Before Mrs. Fearing could reply, Gerald spoke. “I'll send her up 
in my motor, Isabel. You'd better stay and talk. There 's no telling 
when we'll get another chance. I'm sorry about your head, my dear.” 

“It's nothing," Diana smiled. 

“I’m not sure it's proper either for her to go or or for me to stay,” 
objected Mrs. Fearing. 

“ For heaven's sake, Isabel, do remember that you are in New York 
and that it is summer," Gerald responded irritably. He turned to his 
nephew. “Prince, you go in the motor with Diana and leave her at the 
hotel." 

* | should be charmed,” answered Gray, getting to his feet. 

Falerna peevishly insisted upon going alone in a cab. 

Mrs, Fearing cast a keen glance at her daughter. Diana's listless 
face betrayed nothing. Falerna displayed the only evidence of discom- 
posure. For the moment the situation was out of her hands and she had 
to submit. In the ensuing movement of 
departure she managed to have a whispered 
moment with Diana, the result of which 
was to give an expression very suggestive 
of stubbornness to the girl’s eyes. 

“Go straight home, dear, and lie 
down,” admonished Mrs. Fearing, at part- 
ing. “Falerna, you'll dine with us to 
night at eight?" She did not include 
Gray in the invitation, as she acknowl- 
edged his adieux. “I dare say we shall 
meet again, Mr. Gray. You go to your 


farm, you say, to-morfow? Good-by 
“Keep the motor if you want it, my 
called Gerald. 
Isabel and myself.” 
The many, many ways that wend Iv 
Their many paths the valley through! : 


“Till get a cab for 


Dana and Gray rode silently up the 

avenue in the motor. At last the 
young girl turned with smiling eyes to her 
companion. He also smiled and gave a 
quick little nod. 

“ Well?” she offered. 

“Well?” 

They laughed outright. 

“ Who are we ?” Gray presently asked. 

“I don't quite understand you." 

" | mean—are we Miss Fearing and 
Mr. Gray? Or are we the two people on 
the Palatine who sought shelter from the 
rain in the same useful ruin?” 

She could not evade the note of 
seriousness in his voice, ‘Could we not 
be both?” she hesitated. 

“1 think not,” he answered. 

"Why?" The question was indiscreet, she knew. 

“ Need you ask?” 

“Diana flushed and gazed away. “The Palatine Hill is very far 
away—and now it does n't rain," she said rather wistfully. 

Gray bowed silently. . After a long pause he began in a formal tone: 
“You have not been in America for some time, Miss Fearing ? ” 

“No, Mr. Gray,” she sedately replied. Suddenly she laughed. “1 
can't do it. , It's too absurd.” 

“You mean —" 


"| mean that | can't talk polite generalities to you. Either we 


„must be deaf and dumb and blind or else—'"" 


“Or else,” Gray finished triumphantly, “or else we must be the two 
nameless real people on the Palatine?” 

“Yes.” Her reply was scarcely audible. 

“Tell me,” he said gravely, “do you regret that—that afternoon?” 

Diana shook her head in dissent. After a moment—" Ought I? T 
suppose | ought,” 

“Then you don't," he sighed in relief. 

“Ive tried to," she defended, “ but—" 

"| know," Gray broke in. " Because of me. Not really because of 
yourself, But seeing one again having to attach a name and a condition 
to me—that has made you doubt yourself, doubt the goodness of the 
whole encounter." 


Her voice betrayed her gratitude for his comprehensiom 
“Will -you still doubt," he continued quietly, “if ] tell vou 
that for me the hour wespent there together was the— the nicest hour 
l ever knew?" 
“How shall I believe you?" she answered, her gyes distressed 
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WHY TAKE LIFE 
SO SERIOUSLY, ANYWAY? 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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HEN President Roosevelt was leaving Washington this sum- 

mer for his Oyster Bay vacation, some friends expressed 

their sympathy for him because of the great burden of his 

arduous tasks and the stupendous problems pressing upon him. 

“Oh, do not waste any sympathy on me," he said, “/ bave 

enjoyed every minute of my stay in Washington. I bave bad a 
perfectly corking time.” 

Most men would take the Presidency so seriously, they 
would be so weighed down with its tremendous responsibility 
and.so anxious all the time lest things should not go right, lest 
they should make some terrible mistake, that they would not 
really enjoy themselves very much. Sensitiveness, timidity, 
would keep many *Presidents from any real enjoyment be- 
cause of an embarrassing self-conciousness as to how they were 
deporting themselves, how others were regarding them. They 
would live in constant dread'of the cartoon, caricature, and 
criticism of the press. 

But Mr. Roosevelt always gives the impression that he is 
having a good time. He says he gets a great deal of fun, as he 
goes along, from the humorous and 
ludicrous things that are constantly 
happening, and that there is plenty 
of it in his home life. 

When your husband or father 
comes home again with a thunder- 
cloud on his face, looking as though 
he thought he were Atlas carrying the 
world on his shoulders, just laugh him 
out of his seriousness; tell him how 
President Roosevelt manages to carry 
the responsibilities of a nation and still keep fresh, sunny, 
and happy. 

The President has certainly given American business and 
professional men a remarkable example of a man performing 
the duties and carrying the burdens of a great office without 
losing his elasticity or buoyancy of mind or body. 

Some of us are beginning to realize that we have taken 
life too seriously; that we have not had enough play in our 
lives: that we have not had half enough fun. Many business 
men see the fallacy of working too many hours a day. 

Formerly men thought they must spend most or all of the 
daylight hours in working: Intense application to business had 
become almost a religion. But now they are beginning to learn 
that it is efficiency, mental vigor, freshness of mind and body, 
and not necessarily long hours, that do things; and that the 
mental vigor, freshness, and energy which produce efficient 
work are impossible when the body is weary and the brain is 
fagged; that mental robustness means physical robustness. So 
there has been a steady shortening of the working hours of 
men of affairs, and an increasing of the play hours, just in 
proportion to the importance and efficiency of their work and 
responsibility. 

Multitudes of men now find that they can accomplish very 
much more in a year by spending part of the time which they 
used to put into work in playing golf, tennis, or in some other 
recreation, such as yachting or flying about the country in an 
automobile. 

There are plenty of business men in this country at the 
head of great establishments who get through an enormous 
amount of work, who do not spend more than three or four 
hours a day in their offices, and who frequently take long vaca- 
tions. They find that a good deal of play and mixing much 
with the world not only improves their health and multiplies 
their efficiency, but also gives them a broader, saner outlook. 

There is no greater delusion than that we can accomplish 
more by working a great many hours, straining mind and body 
to the limit of endurance, than by working fewer hours with less 
strain, less fatigue, but with greater vigor, greater intensity. 

Great efficiency, vigorous mental concentration, are im- 


“MIRTH is God's medicine; everybody 

ought to bathe in it. Grim care, 
moroseness, anxiety—all the rust of life— 
ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth.” 


possible when the mind is overstrained, fatigued, or when we 
do not have sufficient recreation to restore its elasticity, its 
rebound. Many Americans have the idea that great achieve- 
ment depends upon unceasing, strenuous industry, the everlast- 
ing grind. They think that the more they work the more 
they will accomplish. The fact is that what we achieve in life 
depends upon the effectiveness of our work, upon our efficiency, 

rather than upon the length of time we work. 

Many people who are capable of doing good work, do very 
inferior work, simply because they are in a run-down, jaded 
condition much of the time. Everywhere we see ineffective, 
botched work, inferior products, because men do not keep 
themselves in a vigorous, healthy condition. They do not 
play enough, do not have sufficient exercise in the open air; 
they do not have that recreation that refreshens, renews, and 
strengthens both mind and muscle, They take life too seriously. 

When you have plenty of fun you work with more vigor, 
and with greater enthusiasm; you begin your day in better 
spirits, are more hopeful, and you leave your work at night 
happy, and in a more contented 
frame of mind. Many men work 
their employees so many hours, and 
so hard, that they do not keep fresh, 
buoyant, and enthusiastic. 

Where did the idea come from 
that we should take life so seriously, 
anyway? Why should a man be such 
a slave to his bread-winning? There 
is certainly something wrong in the 
very idea of sacrificing the juices of 
our lives for the husks which we get. 

Remember that there is something else in the world just 
as important as making money, and a little more so. Your 
health, your family, your friendships should mean a thousand 
times more to you than dollar-chasing. 

Life was given us for enjoyment, not for one long, strenu- 
ous, straining struggle spent in the dreary drudgery of scraping 
dollars together. Living-getting was intended to be only a 
mere incidental in the larger life of growth, of freedom, of 
soul expansion, mind-enlargement. 

Men could get fun out of their business if they only 
knew how, and by taking the drudgery out of it they would 
not only be happier, but they would also be more prosperous. 

A great many men fail because they are too serious; because 
they develop unsocial, morose, cold qualities which repel, and 
which make them poor mixers, It is the sunshiny, happy 
nature which attracts friends and trade. The too-serious people 
seem to say, “ Keep away from me, life is too serious a matter to 
be spent on trivial things." They are dry, and rutty, because 
there is not enough play in their lives to furnish the necessary 
lubrication, variety, or change. |t is well known that many be- 
come insane because they have not had enough play in their lives. 

Some people think it is undignified to give full vent to 
their fun-loving instinct. They think they must be thought- 
ful, sober-minded, very dignified, if they would carry any 
weight in the world, and not be regarded as light-headed 
and frivolous. We have all seen people who go about with 
their finger on their lips, figuratively speaking, as though they 
feared they might laugh out loud or say something funny. 
“ Away with these fellows who go howling through life," wrote 
Beecher, “and all the while passing for birds of paradise. He 
that can not laugh and be gay should look to himself. He 
should fast and pray until his face breaks forth into light.” 

There is too little sentiment in this country; almost every- 
thing is reduced to a commercial basis, and has reference to 
the dollar. Our American life has become so strenuous, time 
so valuable, that even Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain of 
the United States Senate is only allowed one minute for prayer 

(Continued on page 590) 


OTHER, tell me what is wrong. 
t Why should | be different 


from the other boys at 
school ? " demanded Orita 
Nan! 


The little Japanese woman 
on her knees, placing before 
him a steaming dinner-tray, 
looked up with eyes to which 
terror sent an instantaneous brightness, 

She opened her lips to speak but failed. 

Suddenly she got to her feet, put up the 

gray silk sleeve as a shield between them, 

and fled from the room like a frightened 
shadow. 

Orita ate his rice and fish and pickled 
vegetables in silence. He had scarcely ex- 
pected a definite reply, yet the withhclding 
of it hurt him. He scowled toward the little 
garden, a spot in which he usually took de- 
light. Now it was a mere senseless aggrega- 
tion of hilloc stones, and shrubs, with a 
lead-colored travesty of a pond lying in the 
midst. 

Meanwhile, because of his unanswered ques- 
tion, the little mother had thrown a wrap 
about her, hurried into the street, beckoned the 
first passing jinrickisha and had driven off in haste 
to the home of her elder brother, Yoshitaro Nakai, 
head of the Nakai clan. 

The old man listened with grave attention to his 
sister's story, " Return. at once to your dwelling 
and send the boy to me.” 

So Orita visited his uncle and was received 
smilingly, as if he had merely happened in, But he 
noted that he was asked at once to the private 
study of the patriarch, and that, under the 
circumstances, meant a great deal. — At first 
the conversation related merely to Orita's 

studies, his school-companions, his future 
hopes, his ultimate ambition in life. But 
when he cried out bitterly, “ How can a 
boy like me have great ambition, or any 
hope at all?" the manner of. the old man 
changed, and he leaned forward, noting in- 
tently each passing expression on his lis- 
lener's face. “Are vou certain, Orita 
Nakai, that the time has come for you to 
be told?” 

“Yes, honorable uncle, | am sure," 
was the firm reply. As he spoke the 
boy bowed over until the dark head 

touched the matting. “1 am no child. 
Already | am taller than. my mother. If 


condescend to 


you would augustly rise 
and measure, back to back, it would be 
seen that | am as tall as your respected 
self." 

The old man nodded indulgently ^ 


across his 
“Measurement of 
necessary, Orita. 
You came to me for coun- 
sel, not for inches, Wisdom 
lodges in a narrow 
Impart to me frankly what 

it is that has made vou 

fecl something. unusual 
your pare 
Fi Oh, many things, As 
à sd] than 
É othersof my years. My 


flicker of amusement 
wrinkled face. 
that kind is not 


went 


cave, 


am taller 
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eyes are gray, like stone, while those of my com- 
panions are of a decent blackness. My hair 
Shames me with its rusty color and the strange- 
ness of its curling. More than these things, my 
mother is a woman of the Nakai name, yet 1, 
her son, am called like her and you, ' Nakai.’ 
Never have | been taken to worship at my 
father's tomb,” 

A look of great sadness came into the elder 
face. “Alas!” he said, as if to himself, “when 
will the present generation take full thought for 
its own rebirth? He controlled himself in- 
stantly, sat erect,*ind looked full at the boy 
before him. Orita, you have observed well 
Now tell me this: during your hours of self-tor- 
ment, did no hint of an answer come 

The boy flushed and shivered, He could not 
meet his uncle's gaze. “That answer," he 
cried, “is what throbs and burns in me, Night 
and day | bear it, and can not drag it forth. 
Surely it is only the courtesans of our country 
or the helpless cattle of the peasant girls, that 
are given, as wives, to—foreigners!" — The last 
words burst from him like a missile. He quiv- 
cred, dropped his head down to his hands, and 
rocked in his place. 

“That statement tries to cut down too many 
trees at à stroke," answered the unc quiet 
voice. “Foreign marriages are, indeed, not to 
be desired. As for those temporary alliances 
soldered for a few months with putrid for- 
eign gold—they are a curse and a disgrace! 
And vet there have been foreign unions not pro- 
ductive of ill. The Viscount Hashi, as you 
know, has had imperial favors bestowed upon 
his Spanish wif. Lord Fumi, and the political 
leader Wadara, each has an American wife of 
some intelligence. 

“But the Nakai family,” said Orita, “we who 
have held so long an untarnished record, how 
could a woman of that race—my mother—" 
He broke off, and with a proud and passionate 
gesture dashed the tears down from his eyes. 
“Then there is no hope, sir? | must believe— 
1 must know— that my father was a foreigner?” 

The old man bowed gravely, as to an equal. 

“Is he 

“We have heard no rumors of his death.” 

"Rumors? Then he does not see my mother, 
nor write to her? "^ 

“No, not since the time of your birth.” 

Orita clinched his fists. “Ts he in Japan?” 

^ No, and he had better remain out of Japan." 

“What is his full name, and what his nation- 
ality?” cried the boy, whose eyes were begin- 
ning to sparkle feverishly. 

"Those are the things | can not tell you." 

Orta started as if a whip had lashed him. 
“You will not tell me my father's name?” 

Believe me, my dear young kinsman, it is 
best for a few facts to be yet withheld. You 
are not self-controlled. Note already your anger, 
your excitement! It is possible that you might 
act with indiscretion, and | have the family 
name to think of.” 

The family name !” echoed Orita, with 
bitterness, 

The other smiled a little sadly. 

' Because one tile has blown from 
the roof, shall we s sit 

out in the rain? 

boy, the 
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is not yet pervious to scorn, and you are one of 
them. Help us to make the best of it.” 

"I? Lam nothing !—neither Japanese nor 
foreign—a creature without a one who 
knows not even the name and country of his 
father !” 

“ Courage and intelligence need no geograph 
Shame itself may ennoble true virtue, There- 
fore be brave, for your own sake and your 
mother’s. Remember she bears the heavier 
burden.” 

“At least her suffering can be hid behind 
wooden walls" answered the boy, “1 must 
bear mine out to the world." 

“Wield it and bear it, then, as does a samurai 
his sword!" cried out the old man in a thrill- 
ing voice. 

The boy bent over as if faint, then sat the 
more erect, "Have | your permission now, 
honored relative, to take my leave?" 

He tried to smile, as one should do on enter- 
ing and departing from a room, but his young 
lips twitched spasmodically. The various emo- 
tions which, in turn, had swept across him, the 
terrible certainty kept so long at bay, assailed 
him now in a single, blinding shock. 

The patriarch accompanied his young relative 
to the gate. This was an accorded to 
few. It brought the cook to her latticed win- 
dow, and two yawning jinrickisha-men to the 
door of their shed. When a sufficient number 
of ceremonial bows had been achieved and the 
boy actually started, Yoshitaro put one hind 
out against a massive wooden gatepost and 
stood very still, watching the young figure in 
it$ defiant stride down the long, spring-tinted 
street. 

There were no sidewalks, 
carts, carriages, dogs, groups of children, ped- 
lers with curious wares, all moving up and 
down, and in and out, wove bright, transitory 
patterns on the surface of the hour. Out from 
the tangle came cries of warning from the car- 
riage drivers, the sharp “ Hai, hai, bek!” from 
ever-approaching jinrickishas, the objurgations 
of jostled venders, shrill laughter of children, 
yelp of dogs, whirring of wheels and endless 
scraping of hollow wooden clogs upon the hard 
surface, each sound contributory to the clatter 
and reverberate machinery of the giant loom. 
Above waved pink boughs of cherry trees. 
crows flew back and forward in the sun, and 
countless sparrows in flocks fell bodily at the 
ame instant from overhanging trees, in à. mim- 
icry of leaves. 

But Orita, threading instinctive way 
through all the traffic, neither heard nor saw. 
Across the dark page of revelation was drawn 
a blacker line of shame that any part of such a 


race- 


honor 


Pedestrians, push- 


history should be kept back from him. A sul- 
len determination grew to learn his father’s 
name and country though he should need to 


plot and trick to gain it; though he should need 

to snare it from his mother’s trusting heart. 
She met him in the doorway with her usual 

gentle salutation, but he could see fear shrink- 


ing in her eyes. He made no reference to his 


visit. At first his mother seemed bewildered, 
thén something like a great relief came over 
her. She talked almost feverishly of trivial 


things, and laughed when Orita could see no 
- for laughing. The night meal, usually a 


caus! 


imple one, became for once a small feast, 
She got out favorite pickles and sw. 
meats for it, and sent to a neighboring 
tea-house for a bowl of take-no-ko-gozen, a 

dish of young bamboo sprouts, chicken, 

rice, and other ingredients, of which Orita 

was particularly fond, 

In looks this little mother was ridicu- 
lously young. Orita glanced furtively at 
her, that night, with newly opened eyes. 

He saw that her skin was as clear as the 
petal of a white plum-flower, that there 

was not a curve of her slender body or a 
gleam on her raven hair that did not pass, s 
naturally, into lines of exquisite grace. 

Her eyes were long and mysterious, her 1 
lips alluringly sweet. It was a face that 

any man, foreign or Japanese, might long 

to dream of. He felt new bitterness rise up 
in his heart against her, and yet there came 
a feeling, too, that he had never before known 
or loved her half so well. 

The Nakai family were natives of Tottori- 
ken, a province in a somewhat desolate 
region to the west. Their lands and chief 
possessions were still in Tottori, although 
the greater part of the family had some 
twelve years before moved up to the cap- 
ital city, Tokio. Orita had never been told 
the reason of this great change. Now 
he knew that it had had some bearing on 
his mother’s shame. 

The uncle, Yoshitaro, lived with his large 
immediate family quite in the heart of Tokio; 
but Orita, with his mother and two servants, 
owned a charming small cottage on the slope of 
Aoyama, to the west, not too far for the daily 
walk to Orita’s school. The life had been tran- 
quil enough until the last year, when certain 
happenings had aroused suspicion in his mind, 
and the determination to solve for himself the 
riddle 

For several days after his visit to Yoshitaro 
Nakai, Orita kept silenc Often he felt his 
mother's dark eves upon him, and knew that 
she was trying to read his soul. This use of 
subtlety was a thing which Orita had not 
thought possible to him. Now in its em- 
ployment he gained a certain pride. The 
day might come, he thought, when there 
would be more desperate necessity for 
cunning. 

With both the mother and her boy the 
consciousness of one dominant thought 
was never absent. To her it brightened 
memory. [n these exquisite spring days 
the one love of her life crept back to her 
in flowers, in the sighing of the wind, in 
the gray eyes of her son. She began to 
long to speak to the boy of his father, 
Orita knew that she wished it. This very 
effect it had been his intention to 
produce, and one day in the garden 
he told himself that the hour had 
come. 

They were together by the littl: 


pond. The mother leaned far over, 

feeding with grains of rice the im- 

patient goldfish. He, staring down, 

marveled for the hundredth time i 

at her youth— her untroubled à 
[Concluded on page 586] Fe 
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“ Behold, I will do a new thing . . . « . I will even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert ” 


RECENT cartoon 
New York paper rep- 
resents a rakish, slab- 
sided Uncle Sam seated 
disconsolately upon 
the Capitol steps, 
smoking a villainous 
stogie. Mr. Andrew 

Carnegie, Mr. John Mitchell, and the governors of 
forty-four States are pointing at him with out- 
raged forefinger, while President Roosevelt, big 
stick in hand, eyes the culprit with genuine dis- 
approval. “ You’ve got to reform, old man,” 
cries the chorus, “ you've got to reform your 
extravagant habits.” 

The chorus is quite right. 
course has his good points. 
square, honest, with good impulses. But for a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish, extravagant, nig- 
gardiy, prodigal skinflint, the old gentleman 
hasn't his equal. He's grown rich too fast ; 
his education's been neglected; he prefers to 
consort with the most evil of his sons. He is 
wasting his patrimony—his lands, his forests, 
and his waters—and unless he looks out, and 
looks out quickly, he'll be a pauper and a 
vagrant, without visible means of support. 

What Uncle Sam should do is to get down to 
business, dismiss old flatterers, grafters, and 
false friends and take an inventory of his prop- 
erty. He would see that he owns much more than 
the hundred billions of dollars which the census 
figures give him. He would realize that the 
stewards of his property, the men who control 
his banks and his railroads and his great cor- 
porations, are not using his belongings for his 
benefit, but are camping and despoiling them 
for the profits of their stewardship. He would 
see that he has billions of dollars, billions and 
billions of dollars, of unused property, uncon- 
sidered and little valued, because it pays no 
man to consider or value it. 

Have you ever seen the Great American 
Desert? Have you ever ridden for-days in the 
swift railroad train through its length and 
breadth? It is very dry. It makes you thirst 
to see it, to think of it even. The very pen 
that writes about it becomes arid, and as you 
will soon see plunges into statistics. “It is a 
vile land,” says the traveler, “an accursed land, 
hardly worthy to hold the world together.” It 
is an abomination of desolation. ‘The sun 
beats down on a roof of zinc, fierce and dull— 
not a drop of water to a mile of sand. The 
mean ash-dump landscape stretches on from 
nowhere to nowhere, a spot of mange. No 
portion of the earth is more lacquered with 
paltry, unimportant ugliness.” 

As Uncle Sam listens to the traveler’s report 
he shakes his head and writes down the desert to 
profit and loss. “Too bad," he says, “ and it's 
so big, too.” Two-fifths of all the United States 
are comprised within this desert, over a million 
square miles of territory, more than 
the combined areas of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Denmark. 

It was cheap. Thomas Jefferson 
bought most of it a century ago in 


Uncle Sam of 
He is fair and 


in a P 


ILANTS, like people, must have food. The American Desert, 
that supposedly “ waste land,” is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
food for the plants of thousands of years to come, containing, in 
places, three times as much potash, six times as much magnesia, four- 
teen times as much lime, as the humid lands of the East. 
present article Mr. Weyl tells what Uncle Sam is doing and ought 
to do to develop this new and immensely wealthy public domain 


the great pig-in-the-poke, bargain-day sale of 
Louisiana, when Napoleon’s hand was loosening 
on the American continent. We have gotten 
from this desert gold and silver and lead, and, 
for the dying men who went to the wonderful, 
dry climate, health and life. Let us be content 
and pitch the rest of the desert into the sea. 

Yet this desert, so much disprized, is a 
national heirloom and a national problem. It is 
of interest to every man and woman and child 
in America. You who read this may live on a 
farm in Illinois, in a cotton town in Mississippi, 
in the great steel center of Pittsburg, or on a 
fashionable avenue in Boston or Chicago, Yet 
the Great American Desert is of moment to you, 
of national moment. It is a matter of dollars 
and cents, of patriotism, of humanity. 

The desert is the most fertile area in the United 
States. That sounds like a paradox, yet 
true, Where did the great civilizations of anti 
uity arise? Where but in the fertile deserts? 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Persia, Arabia, Northern 
India, the north coast of Africa, were all arid 
lands. The Incas in Peru, the Toltecs and 
Aztecs in Mexico, reared their civilizations upon 
desert plateaus. The history of the Jews is a 
history of a desert folk. It was within the 
encircling walls of the desert that they evolved 
their national and their religious consciousness. 
Out of the desert sprang all these things as the 
water gushed from the rock at the blow of 
Moses. 

The desert is most fertile because it is.a sav- 
ings-bank without any withdrawals. Plants 
needs potash, magnesia, lime, and other food- 
stuffs, just as we need animals and plants. 
Now in the humid lands, such as in our Eastern 
States, the rains have fallen for tens of thou- 
sands of centuries, and they have washed out the 
food of the plants. But in the arid lands the 
rains have fallen sparingly or not at all. Some 
of the desert lands of our West contain three 
times as much potash, six times as much mag- 
nesia, fourteen times as much lime, as the humid 
lands of the East. The desert is an inexhausti- 
ble storehouse ef food for the plants of thou- 
sands of years to come, a storehouse to be drawn 
upon as soon as the land is irrigated. 

And irrigation is better than rain, infinitely 
better. That also sounds like a paradox, but 
instead it is almost a truism. Which is better 


—to give a plant just as much and no more 
water than it needs and just when it needs it; 
or to parch it or drown it, according to the whim 
The rain falls upon the just 


of the clouds? 


In the 


and upon the unjust alike; upon your 
strawberries that cry for it and upon your 
sugar-beets that want uninterrupted sun- 
shine. Rain is all right in its place, but it 
is a very poor substitute for irrigation. 
Otherwise why would the lawns of our cities 
be sprinkled or irrigated, instead of leaving 
them to the tender mercy of the clouds? 
No. Arid lands are more fertile than ordinary 
lands, and irrigation is better than rain. 

In the desert, irrigated and fertile, we shall find 
our public domain. It was on our great public 
domain that we grew big. It was the big land 
stretching out in all directions that entered into 
our imagination, into the glowing soul of the 
people. The public domain was the opportunity 
of the defeated, the hope of the hopeless. Now 
it is gone; spent wisely in part; in part frittered 
away criminally; but irretrievably gone. It is 
in the great desert, lying like a corpse across 
the continent, that the new public domain is to 
be found. Upon this unconsidered land tens of 
millions of people may live in comfort; farms 
worth tens of billions of dollars may be created. 
Our hands are upon a great treasure. We have 
been looking for the base metals and have found 
gold. 

It was this American desert that stopped the 
westward march of our civilization. We were 
not afraid of the Indians. We planted our corn 
and the red men fled before our plow and scythe. 
We did not fear the forest, nor the savage deni- 
zens. We did not fear wide rivers rushing 
down in torrents from the north. We did not 
fear the luxuriant prairies that stretched out 
their length toward the setting sun. Westward, 
steadily, inevitably westward, the course of our 
civilization took its way; westward, ever west- 
ward, until the ninety-seventh parallel of west 
longitude was reached. 

Now the settlers who made America did not 
see anything peculiar about this ninety-seventh 
parallel. West of this invisible line, as east of 
it, the prairie smiled. West of it lands were 
staked out, houses built, and the ground was 
plowed and furrowed. It took many lives, many 
tears, many millions of dollars, before the dis- 
appointed men who passed this meridian under- 
stood what it meant. The westward wave of 
settlement had crossed the line separating arid 
America from America of the rains. West of 
the ninety-seventh parallel, which divides the 
country in two, and cuts through the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, is the 
land of scanty rainfall, where crops parch and 
wither; where the hopes of the farmer languish 
and die. “Arid America!” lamented a great 
Western poet—'' We have watered it with our 
tears.” 

What the first settlers did not understand 
was this; that when you pass from the rainy 
lands of the East to the dry lands of the West 
the rules of the game of life change. It requires 
a different sort of settler and a dif- 
erent sort of settlement. East of 
the ninety-seventh, land is valuable; 
west of that line, water is the price- 
less thing. In the East, a man 
takes as much land as he can hold: 
in the West, as i only as he can 
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individualistic; he plays his own hand and lives 
to himself and for himself and family. In the 
arid West, the single man or the single family is 
impotent; only the great group, the free cor- 
poration, the nation itself, can prevail against 
the desert. 

In colonial days the sturdy settlers took an 
average of four hundred acres of land. Though 
land poor, they prospered. The homesteader 
got his one hundred and sixty acres. He 
ploughed what he could and reserved what he 
could not. Cultivation was extensive, super- 
ficial; no more labor or capital was put upon 
the land than was necessary, for labor was scarce 
and capital scarcer. 

The first men who crossed into arid America 
played the game according to the old rules—and 
lost. They took their quarter-sections, one or as 
many as they could acquire. They cultivated 
what they could, and held the rest for the inevi- 
table increase in value. But the inevitable did 
not happen. One year, two years, of ample 
rain, and then the drought. The settlers were 
dismayed. Without rain nothing would grow, 
and who under the over-arching firmament, of 
heaven could compel the rain? There were 
men, stimulated by the great need, who tried. 
The clouds were bombarded by cannon shot; 
dynamite was exploded in the prairies of Texas. 
“The result,” as Secretary of Agriculture Rusk, 
described it, “was a great noise.” The light, 
fleecy clouds remained sterile. 

lmagine your last cent, your last ounce of 
energy, your last hope for yourself and family, 
invested in those treacherous farms on the 
border of the arid belt, and realize the crushing, 
heart-breaking disappointment of the men who 
could not compel the rain. They did not give 
up. They struggled against the arid conditions, 
buoyed up by the cheerful words of the oldest 
inhabitant. Not for a moment would the 
farmers admit that the land was arid. Unac- 
customed to the new conditions, they did not 
know enough to come in “ when it does not rain.” 

And yet these disheartened farmers were on 
the verge of a great discovery. They were to 
witness the “miracle of irrigation." It was no 
new thing; it was older than the Anglo-Saxon 
race, older even in 
America than many of 
the men who prayed for 
the rain. But it was 
new in Western Kansas. 
And this is the way—so 
runs the story — that 
irrigation came to that 
State. 

In the year 1878, 
thousands of acres had 
been planted to wheat in 
Finney County, and in 
sober anticipationagrist- 
mill was erected to grind 
the crop. The rain 
failed; the seed died; the 
grist-mill was aban- 
doned. But one settler, 
versed in methods of 
irrigation, obtained per- 
mission to use upon his 
land the waters of the 
abandoned mill-race. 
His land became wonder- 
fully fruitful, the news i 


of the experiment spread far and wide, and 
Western Kansas admitted its aridity, gloried in 
it, and became a convert to irrigation. 

Thenceforth irrigation was largely adopted on 
the Western plains just across the ninety-seventh 
parallel. Canals were built from the Arkansas 
River, more than four hundred miles of them 
being constructed at a cost of nearly three 
million dollars. Then the men “higher up," 
the irrigators of Colorado, diverted the precious 
waters to their own uses, and Bill Nye's joke 
became a joke in very sober earnest. The 
Western rivers, he had said, are “a mile wide 
and an inch deep; they have a large circulation, 
but very little influence." 

Then the Kansas men went deeper. They 
used the underflow. Wells were sunk, wind- 
mills, kept in operation by the tireless prairie 
winds, furnished power, and the arid land was 
irrigated. The little farms were intensively cul- 
tivated and became profitable, and in a short 
time irrigation with the underflow waters became 
more successful than it had formerly been with 
surface waters. 

But the farmers of the arid prairies were not 
the pioneers of American irrigation. The Indians 
had irrigated in Arizona before Columbus was 
born, and in Utah the Mormons had begun irri- 
gation before the close of the Mexican War. 

It was on a hot summer day in 1847 that the 
Mormon caravan, with its scores of ‘wagons, 
horses, mules, oxen, and cows, entered the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. It was a wonderful 
picture that the fleeing men saw—the broad, 
flashing valley sloping toward the inland sea, the 
mountains lifting their summits to the clouds, 
the clear, transparent air resting upon the narrow 
silver thread, the river, which flowed like the 
Jordan from the fresh lake to the salt lake. 

“Here I shall rest,” said Brigham Young. 
“ Here we will rear our temple in holiness to the 
Lord." The prospect to any but an imaginative 
man would have been discouraging. The fugi- 
tives had no money, and were but poorly sup- 
plied with agricultural implements. The barren 
land was covered with white alkali, and so hard 
that the plow would scarce enter. It was with 
some misgivings that the fugitives, after pour- 
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The Wind of the Atlantic 


By Charles Buxton Going 


AUNT old shepherd, hoary with brine, 


Shouldering the mist on the high moors of heather, 
Shouting, surf-loud, through the forest of pine— 
Gray are thy cloud herds, huddled to lee; 

Grim is thy piping, keyed to rough weather— 
Wild as the crying of birds of the sea! 


ing on the water of the stream, planted their 
last stock of potatoes. But the land did not 
withhold its fruit, and upon that first bountiful 
crop and upon subsequent crops the Mormons 
erected an agriculture, a city, and a state, 

What was done in Utah was repeated in 
other States. In Colorado the Greeley Colony, 
inspired by ideals of a Utopia, succeeded in irri- 
gating a portion of the land and of founding 
prosperous homes for homeless people. What 
they aimed at was the regeneration of society; 
what they obtained was the famous “Greeley ” 
potato. The famous Rockford melons grew 
upon reclaimed arid lands. ln Southern Cali- 
fornia, at Anaheim, a little group of German 
mechanics and small tradesmen proved that 
irrigation and cultivation of arid lands pays. 
At Riverside, a colony bought for two dollars 
and a half an acre lands- that had been valued 
at seventy-five cents, and upon these lands when 
irrigated the farmers planted oranges. In a few 
years the unimproved lands sold for from three 
hundred to five hundred dollars an acre, and the 
improved farms as high, in certain casis, as two 
thousand dollars an acre. 

Millions of acres of land have been reclaimed 
from the American desert, and this land, once. 
worth less than a dollar, now sells for a hundred, 
a thousand, and two thousand dollars an acre. 
Wherever it was easy to water the land, irriga- 
tion has taken place. But now the little streams 
are all taken, and the nation faces the big prob- 
lems of irrigation. 

Now it is a problem of great dams, costing 
millions and even tens of millions of dollars. 
Sometimes the place is so isolated and the land 
so rough that it is well-nigh impossible to trans- 
port the necessary heavy articles, such as fuel 
and cement. Wood is often unobtainable, or 
the sand is of poor quality and mixed with mud. 
The sudden floods bear away the half-built dams 
and the hopes of the dam-builders. To carry 
out the great irrigation projects now required, if 
we are to reclaim the arid lands of America, six 
things are required: time, patience, skiil, special 
knowledge, a large capital, and a willingness to 
wait years for a return upon the investment. 

There is only one such investor in the country, 
the United States of 
America, unlimited. 
Uncle Sam, for all that 
he is cautious and 
blundering, penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, prod- 
igal and skinflint, for all 
his rakish bearing and 
intolerable stogie, Uncle 
Sam never lets go of a 
business proposition, 
once he puts his hand to 
it. And it is more than 


jm 


dollars and cents to 
Uncle Sam. It is na- 
tional pride, national 


efficiency, and a chance 
for millions of Uncle 
Sam's children. 

Of the one hundred 
million square miles of 
arid land in America, 
from sixty to one hun- 
dred mil jon acres may 
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WE ^nt still in an anticipatory state, 

so far as plans for flying are con- 
cerned. That we are to fly, no one doubts. 
The Wrights have flown, Farman has 
flown, Delagrange has flown, Curtiss has won the first 
record for the cup offered by the Scientific American 
Count Zeppelin has traveled among the Alps in his dirig- 
ible, as long a n liners; Santos-Dumont has not 
only rounded the Eiffel Tower, but has also trundled about 
the suburbs of Paris in his little “runabout” dirigible, and 
has even taken it through the streets of Paris to his house, 
and has looked out from his windows at it as one might 
look out at a cab. In Paris, ballooning: in spherical bal- 
loons is an established sport; you may see on any day 
balloon or two, or more, floating above, and in America there 
are aero clubs, in good standing, in New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Boston; Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Canton, 
Ohio; North Adams, Massachusetts, and other cities, During 
the last four months the newspapers have every day recorded 
some flight of the day before. This has been an important 
season in the development of flying, the season which occurs with 
every new discovery, when all the world realizes all at once that the 
unhoped for is surely on the verge of coming true. 

It is coming true, but no one knows exactly how or when, or 
again, to what extent, There is eminent authority—no less than. Dr. 
Alexander Graham  Bell—to assert that the development of flying 
machines is in the stage that the development of automobiles was ten or 
twelve years ago; and the corollary of this is that within ten or twelve 
years we shall be turning up for unexpected luncheon in our dirigi- 
bles or aeroplanes—as we now turn up in our autos, But Octave 
Chanute, who has had a longer knowledge, at least of machines heavier 
than air, than any one else in Americe, is doubtful whether flying 
machines will ever come to any usefulness, except in war or in sport 
As yet they are uncertain. 
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The Uncertain and Capricious Air 


In view of what has happened this summer it is hard to believe 
that we shall not at least be able to travel through the air as accurately 
as we travel through the sea. But that isn't coming at once; it is 
necessary to have patience—and practise, It takes years of practise 
to sail a boat upon the capricious sea, Air is even more capricious— 
the most capricious of the elements, and the least known, Those 
impatient ones who ask why, now that the Wright brothers have com- 
passed twenty-seven miles in their aeroplane and Count Zeppelin has 
flown at thirty-seven miles an hour, we 
can not all buy machines and commute 
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from, say, Morristown to the commo- 
dious roof of the “ Flat-iron” Building, or 
from Lake Forest into Chicago, will please real- 
ize that it even takes time for an adolescent 
bird to learn to fly. | 

Just to sail in a spherical balloon, however, does not 
need much practise, The Frenchmen who discovered the 
art, in the course of the French Revolution, had n't had 
any, yet they had few accidents. And now, to be evena 
licensed pilot of the Aero Club of New York, the American 


club which represents the International Federation of Aero 
Clubs (including clubs in France, Germany, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden), even to be 
endorsed by this representative club as a fit person to take 


up passengers in a spherical balloon, a candidate for a 
pilot’s license need make only ten ascensions, including one 
at night, one alone; two of the ten must be managed by 
the candidate under the eye of already licensed pilots, [t 
seems a slight training, but in reality, with due precaution, 
there is little danger in ballooning— not more than there is 
in an ordinary automobile journey. Once in the air, the balloon is, 
as it were, part of the air current in which it is immersed, Every 
part of it, car and all, is equally wafted, The wind may drive you 
as fast as it will; but unless it drives you against some solid matter, it 
can not hurt you, Usually it is easy to avoid solid matter; for a 
balloon is a very exquisitely balanced fabric. Lightening it of a few 
pounds of sand will make it jump over a mountain—high out of danger. 


Ballooning Is Safe, but Not Cheap 


The only peril in a balloon ascension, in such good weather as, 
careful aeronauts choose for a voyage, is in alighting, and in a well 
ordered expedition, where all the passengers keep cool and cling to the 
car, there is no danger at all. Even if the wind is blowing hard, the 
strong, elastic, woven-willow basket takes up the danger-part of the 
shock. One of these baskets ought to yield up its passengers unhurt 
from a landing in a wind blowing fifty miles an hour. 

Ballooning, under moderately favorable circumstances, is a safe 
and simple sport. It is not, comparatively speaking, a cheap amuse- 
ment. — An ascent, including the cost of gas, expense of a pilot, and 
transportation of passengers and balloon home, costs in this country 
from thirty-five to seventy-five dollars a passenger. It is less in France; 
from Paris, you can make an ascension for about a hundred francs. 
The fare home is a. very variable expense— nothing is more uncertain 
than the spot where you will land. Of course, it is easy to descend 

whenever you like; you may limit yo 
flight to a couple of hours which will 
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usualy not carry you 
very far away from 
your starting point, and 
ordinarily your staring 
point is in the midst of 
a thickly settled country; but the joy 
of ballooning is great. 

There have survived as the fittest 
out of the great number of plans for nav- — The 
igating the air, three general species:.a =~ 
cigar-shaped balloon driven by screws, 
and capable, if the screws are not run- 
ning, of floating as a spherical ballon floats; the 
aeroplane, a single or double surface of some 
light fabric which can pass through the air some- 
what as a man can skate across very thin ice if 
he goes very rapidly, so that his weight does n't 
rest to the breaking point upon any given place; 
and the helicopter—a machine lifted into the air 
by horizontal screws and propelled by a vertical ` 
screw, or.again, by some combination of two or more of these principles. 
Of these, the helicopter is practically untried, though the Cornu device 
in France has lifted it- 
self from the ground, 
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and Santos-Dumont is occupying himself with this form of rising above 
the earth. The advantages of it are obvious. The rise from the ground 
is immediate, whereas an aeroplane has to attain a speed of twenty-five 
or more miles an hour before it can be supported on its cushion of air, 
The helicopter is also more stable than the 
aeroplane, but probably less swift in its prog- 
ress. The danger predicted is, however, that, 
if the motor should fail and the uplifting screws 
should stop, it would drop to the ground, 
although its advocates assert that the under 
surface of the screws would act as a parachute 
acts, and let it down gently. If it is ever de- 
veloped, it will make a good family machine, 
but it has n't yet been really tried. 

The dirigible balloon, however, has passed 
beyond the experimental stage. We know in 
a certain way what can be done with dirigibles 
—so long as we remain in ignorance of such an extraordinary gas as Rud- 
yard Kipling postulates in “The Night Mail," which could lift a balloon to 
the moon, We can proceed in a dirigible balloon, with one or two or six- 
teen passengers, going with the wind, as fast as the speed of our motor 
plus te speed of the wind will carry us. That may be very fast. In 
stik air Count Zeppelin's motors carry him wherever he likes at a speed 
of thirty-seven miles an 
hour, and he has remained 
in the air twelve hours. 
If a wind be blowing and 
he wishes to go to a point 
directly in the teeth of it, 
he can make a speed 
which will be the resultant 
of the difference between 
the speed of his air-ship 
and the force of the wind; 
but if he wishes to go toa 
point which will take him 
Sidewise in the smallest 
degree from the wind, he 
must allow for the full 
force of the wind in his 
estimate of leeway. 

A dirigible is not like 
a ship, in which part of 
the fabric is in the water, 
a semi-solid substance, 
which offers resistance to 
leeway. That is to say, if. 
you are in a dirigible and 
the wind is blowing from 
the north, and you want 
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to go to a point directly to the east, you can not head your craft prac- 
tically eastward, as you can with a ship. You must head her almost 
north, and describe a curve to bring up at your destination. The arc of 
this curve, roughly speaking, is again a resultant of the speed of your 
engines and the speed of the wind, and 
it may be a difficult curve. 

Of course, we do not yet know the 
perfection of motors. We may be able 
to devise a motor which will send a bal- 
loon far more than thirty-seven miles 
an hour against the wind. In 
that case, the persons who trust 
to balloons may be able to-get to 
their destination quicker .than 
they would be able to get to it by rail- 
road or trolley. But they could prob- 
ably not get to it en masse. Count 
Zeppelin's balloon, which is the most 
efficient that has yet been produced, 
carries only sixteen passengers. Nów, as 
far as furnishing transportation through the air is concerned, it may per- 
haps, in the future, be possible to send innumerable dirigible balloons, 
each carrying sixteen persons, to and from office buildings 
in New York and Flatbush, Short Hills, New Haven, or 
Great Neck. But, as at present a machine like that costs 
about half a million dollars, fares would have to be high. 
Of course, to transfer freight by such means would be out 
of the question. 

With the dirigible the serenity which differentiates bal- 
looning from every other occupation in the world vanishes, 
for the dirigible has an engine which clatters like a machine hay-rake. 
It has to be attended to, and, in the present stage of development of 
motors, it is always breaking down. Moreover, the dirigible has to be 
steered by a rudder. Again, its ascents and descents are made by in- 
clining the bow of the craft up or down. This is done by various devices, 
in the majority of 
cases by shifting 
weights. The director 
of a dirigible has his 
work cut out for him, 


A flyer that starts from the water 


but those who can do it are enthu- 
siastic over the joy of it. 

The hardest to manage of all 
the machines in which we look for 
the conquest of the air is the aero- 
plane; but because it is so swift, and 
again because its small surface offers 
so little hold to cross winds, it has inspired higher hopes among aero- 
nauts than any other device. The Wright brothers, Farman, Delagrange, 
and Curtiss are apparently able to guide their machines in whatever 
direction they like, and the Wright brothers assert that theirs will go 
five hundred miles, at a speed of one hundred miles or so an hour, and 
carrying two persons, without the need of alighting for fuel. 

But that is not so 
simple a feat as it sounds. 

* | — The Wright brothers may 
be able to fly their five 
hundred miles, but if the 
man on the street should 
try to fly them he would 
probably come a deadly 
cropper in from two to 
twelve seconds after the 
machine had left the 
earth. If he started out 
from the neighborhood. 
say, of a sand dune at his 
right, against which the 
wind was blowing, some 
invisible swirl, diverted by 
the dune, might lift up his 
right-hand wing, and in 
this case, unless he knew 
how to balance himself, 
he would fall on his left 
shoulder. The Wright 
brothers—if, indeed, they 
would permit themselves 
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not fall on their left 
shoulders; they would 
be aware of the up-swirls 
that come from neigh- 
boring dunes and they 
would take measures to 
counteract the uplifting 
force of that wind-cur- 
rent—somewhat like a K 
man in an over-sparred 
boat takes measures to 
meet a flaw. 

Up lofty solid ob- 


Count Zeppelin's imy 


jects the air swirls with a force that is dangerous to machines heavier 
A bird with a two-foot wing expansion might be able to keep 


than air. 
its equilibrium at the foot of the “ Flat-iron ” Building, because 
it could get both its wings at once under the up-draft; but 
an aeroplane with a forty-foot wing expansion would be in 
considerable peril of falling on its ear. 

Octave Chanute says freely that we shall never be able 
to start with aeroplanes from the immediate vicinity of any 
great city. Open spaces are needed for the management of 
aeroplanes, in our present knowledge of the art of controlling 
them, and even in these open spaces the very best of us take 
a fall sometimes. * 

A machine of the Wright brothers was wrecked on the 
chosen experiment ground among the sand dunes only a few 
months ago, because th» operator made the slight mistake 
of tilting his horizontal rudder down instead of up. Since 
such accidents occur to men who have spent eight years in 
learning how to manage their air craft, it is plain that these 
machines are not going to be playthings for the unlearned. 
The director of an aerop' ine must be a super-motor man; he 
must not only be able to attend to all the vagaries of his 


engine, but he must also steer his machine, not only to the right and 
He must be a bird anda chauffeur com- 


left, but also up and down. 
bined. He must feel 
his machine as a bird 
feels his wings, and at 
the same time he must 
have an eye to his car- 
buretter. 

Before we go flving 
about at will in aero- 
planes, then, we shall 
have to train ourselves 
carefully in their idio- 
syncrasies, as the half- 
dozen men who have 
mastered them have 
trained themselves. The 
usual kindergarten. ap- 
paratus for the learning 
of the aeroplane is the 
glider. The glider is a 
small aeroplane without 
an engine. In its most 


modern form it consists of two planes of cloth, each about from fifteen 
to twenty feet across and about four feet from front to back. 
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aerostat which he recently sailed over Lake Constance 
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Operator steers with his back. The wheel governs rise and fall. 


Count Zeppelin 


arms of the operator, who lays his hands upon them in front. 
either a long tail behind the machine to aid in establishing equilibrium, 


in nine cases out of ten, will fall and break his machine 
day for a glider when he comes off whole. 


The Farman flier about to leave the ground after attaining momentum 
IM 


The rope is for starting 
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stretched—one, three, or 
four feet above the other 
—on a light framework 
of spruce, and stayed 
with wire. In the middle 
of the lower one there is 
a space large enough to 
admit the body of the 
operator. At the side 
of the space are two 
bars, the heaviest parts 
of the structure. These 
bars fit snug under the 
There is 


or there is a horizontal rudder in front. It is well to have 
two or three men to handle a glider, for in a wind it isa 
powerful creature, and unwieldy. l have seen six men 
somewhat put to it to hold one down to earth in a wind 
blowing not more than fifteen miles an hour. The flight 
begins at the top of some rather abrupt elevation. It must 
always be made against the wind. The operator sets him- 
self in the shafts while his assistants balance either end of 
the wings. At a favorable moment the operator runs for- 
ward down the hill till the wind, getting under his sails, 
lifts him, machine and all, into the air, and then he soars 
down-hill for as long a time as possible, balancing himself by 
moving his legs, which hang down below the machine, in 
whatever direction instinct prompts. He travels at a con- 
siderable rate of speed. At the end of his flight, if he 
knows enough, he tilts the forward edge of his planes up- 
ward, and, thus checking his progress, alights gently. If he 
does not know enough thus to check himself, he will take a 
quick run, without dignity, at the end of his journey, and, 
it is a lucky 
But gliders are easily repaired. 
With practise remarkable feats 
` of soaring can be accomplished by 
this device. Mr. Herring, who is 
the most accomplished glider living, 
soared more than nine hundred feet, 
and has mounted higher in the ai; 
than his starting-point. On one 
casion, after a flight, he was actually 
able to soar back to a point directly 
above the bank from which he 
started. But such feats are only 
for the long-practised. The first 
glides of a novice are not more than 
ten or twelve feet. 

Gliding is not. only a practical 
necessary training for those who 
mean to be aeroplanists, but it is 
also in itself a delightful and relatively 
cheap amusement—a_ glider costs 
only about fifteen or twenty dollars. 
Already a number of these air crafı 


are being built about New York, and it seems highly likely that within a 
short time they will be as common a feature of a boy's equipment as are, 


say, canoes, and that gliding races will be part of 
every Saturday's amusements, Thus we shall train a 
generation that will be prepared to direct and balance 
aeroplanes. 

If we must still look to the future for flying ma- 
chines that will be daily conveniences to all of us, 
what benefit has already come from our new interest ? 
There has come—and it is within reach of a great 
number of us—a great delight, which has been antici- 
pated by almost every human being since human 
beings had imagination enough to envy a bir 
joy of floating away from the earth, and that jo 
great as any one has ever imagined it to be. 
the novice, in his first ten or twelve feet of gliding, 
has the rapture of flight. To what heights of exhiler- 
ation the great masters of the aeroplane rise, only 
they know, but they must be very great. With 
gliders and aeroplanes and with the pilots of dirig - 
bles, however, there are other matters than the pure 
delight in flving to take up their attention. 

It is in the spherical balloon that this joy expands 
to its greatest; there is nothing else to think about. 
There is no difference of testimony about it. Aero- 
nauts who have known the joys of a mad gallop across 
country, or of a spanking breeze in a small boat, or of 
a swift rush in an automobile, alike are eager to agree 
that the most gloriou: deni of allris e" sensation 
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New York, September 15 
Dearest Motner: 

Your Bob and Betty are safe at last in Mecca, whcre 
they find religion consists in activity. Everything 
does, acts, and hurries, down even to the few nervous 
dogs and cats. It reminds me of the railway yords at 
home, where the two elements are noise and danger to life. 

But | like it; the very indifference that surrounds you 

is a challenge to make good. And we will. 
The head of the office said that Bob, with. 
his Knowisdee of the factory end of the 
business, had a fine opening. And when | 
think of our getting fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, } fairly puff out with the pride of 
wealth. There are n't ten men in Hopkins- 
ville who make that ! 

‘The first thing was to find a place to stay. 
Bob, with masculine grandeur, suggested a 
hotel; but | mean to be very careful, so we 
eame to this boarding-house, where we have 
to pay two dollars a day just for one room, 
without any food! We simply must hurry 
and find our flat so as to get out of here. 1 
guess most of the New York millionaires started out 
Keeping boarding-houses. 

Later.—We 've paid our first month's rent and th: 
furniture is to be carted from the freight station to-mor- 
row, when we begin the cubbyhole system of living, 
in rooms no bigger than pantries and closets the size of 
hat-boxes, | couldn't help thinking that why one 
sees so many people on the streets is probably because 
there is n’t room enough for both them and their furni- 
ture at home ! 

Our flat is a dear, though, with wall-papers that go 
well with the furniture, and all of the five rooms light. 
The only trouble is the rent of forty-five dollars, which 
seems an awful hole to dig out of our one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month. But then every one 
knows that rents here are excessive; most of those we 
heard of were cavorting around from sixty to one hun- 
dred dollars, and lots of those places had rooms so 
gloomy that you would have to light the gas to do your 
hair by. So ours is a real bargain. 

We were getting discouraged, which is natural when 
you find your head, back, and feet are all one ache just 
rom pursuing the unattainable, when suddenly we 
stumbled upon this. We took it right away, for the 
janitor said it would be snatched up. ve waited. The 

. janitress too was pleasant and she took pains to open 
all the cupboards and the refrigerator to show how nice 
they were. It has been a dull day and there has been 
no sunshine, but as Mrs. Hannigan says, ‘there do be 
a-plenty, miss." So congratulate your son and weary 
Betty, 

P, S.—1 wonder why the up-to-date parsons don't 
reich flat-hunling as one of the choicest punishments 
for a misspent life ! 


SEPTEMBER 20. 


There were some “outs” even to Paradise, but Eve 
was n't kept prisoner as I've 
been! Why, mother, we 
found the front door did not 
lock; Bob and | took turns 
in speaking to Mrs. Hanni- 
gan, who kept promising to 
have it repaired at once, 
finally in desperation 
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“We had saved three dollars and twenty- 


we had it done ourselves, otherwise from acting the 
watchdog | might have turned into one. lt makes 
me indignant. 

Then one of the gas fixtures leaks; not enough to let 
you light it, but to be strongly smellable. And, be- 
Sides, the kitchen sink drains so slowly that it drives 
me crazy waiting for it. Mrs. Hannigan promises the 
plumber shall fix it all. l'd prefer to get our own 
workman and have it done rather than wait, but Bob is 
fitm; he says it is a matter of principle. He has such 
high ideals ! 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

My new rôle of martyr to principle is detestable. 
Men seem to be able to have principles and to escape the 
martyrdom; the women always get stuck there, so it's 
small wonder they don't have many. 

Well, I've waited, and waited, and waited. Each 
day has dragged like this: Mrs, Hannigan promises the 
house plumber “ to-day.” “My Georgie has went for 
him, and he'll be right here." I wait. Result—entire 
day spent and not even the shadow of the lord of cre- 
ation has fallen my way. Three days that happened; 
on the fourth he appeared, with the inevitable wrony 
tools, and soon departed, leaving the sink so it would n't 
drain at all, To-day he returned, but condemned the 
gas fixtures. “All wore out—cheap goods; no use 
trying to mend the old thing !” 

Bob came in unexpectedly just in time to hear this. 
He flew down the three flights four steps at a time to 
the janitor’s, where he happened on the agent, whom 
he dragged upstairs, protesting and declining. One by 
one they all, fat agent, and cringing janitor and janitress, 
mounted a starch box, sniffed sagely, and descended to 
deny the odor which all but the agent had volubly 
acknowledged before, The plumber fairly gobbled up 
his words in the presence of his master. Bob said 
scorchingly, “1 am sorry you have all caught such sud- 
den and severe colds,” which rather stag- 
gered them. We declined to stay with 

a leaking fixture, and the agent would 
n't put in a new one. Finally, tur- 
ing to the plumber, “Take this one 
down,” said he, ‘and put it into the 
empty apartment, and put that one up 
here.” It was outrageous, but it was 
done. 

By the way, although the rooms are 
light we have no sunshine. 1 spoke 
to Mrs. Hannigan about it. “Sure, 
there is a-plenty,” quoth she in de- 
fense, “but now that | think of it 
Mrs. Bullard, it don't git 'round tei 
your winders till April.” People don't 
lie so in Hopkinsville. Your wrathful 

Berry. 


Ocroser 7. 


No, mother, I’m not doing too 
much, and a maid is out of the ques- 
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tion. That forty-five-dollar rent does effectual police- 
man duty to any such aspirations; clubs them, you 
might say. i 

Life is much pleasanter since | no longer dally like 
the maiden in her bower for the plumber knight to 
keep his tryst, but gaily I hie me off to the wonderland 
of the shops. Buyin in the city is the great offsetting 
advantage to the high rents, Bob says, and 1 think it 
must be. Every newspaper is crammed with tales of 
bargains that fairly take your breath away. We got 
several wine we needed badly, like kitchenware and 
brooms, and a few others, a very few, that we didn’t 
need quite so much. 1 saw a love of a desk in a win- 
dow, and it just seemed as though a voice told me to 
go and look at it. It’s mahogany, and had been 
greatly reduced; there it was on the card in red ink: 
“Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents—marked down 
from twenty-seven dollars." I told Bob it was splen- 
did to think that we would positively save four dollars 
and fifty cents just by getting it, which we did; and 
then later we made ten dollars more on a rug that was 
underpriced ! 

I'm sending PER some veiling that | saw this morn- 
ing at just half the regular price; it was too good a 
chance to pass by, so | purchased for both of us. And, 
only think, in the same store | bought potatoes and 
nuts at a saving! You can find bargains in anything 
here, from automobiles to new complexions! 

We have opened accounts now at three places, as it 
saves alot of time and inconvenience whenever one 

oes shopping. The stores are so lovely that | can't 
eep away. 

l am ashamed 
though of raving over 
mere shops when we 
"ve had such glorious 
opportunities to see 
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fine plays, for the first time in 
our lives! Bob always gets 
good seats; says a good play 
deserves attention and that we 
shall see no others. I'd like to 
live there, only it's so expen- 
‘sive, like everything else you 
ant, including cleanliness and 
church. 

have had another cxpe- 
riete with Mrs. Hannigan. 1 
couldn't see where there was 
place or room for drying clothes, 
so | asked her. She says every 
one here sends to the laundry, 
and offered to leave word for 
me. | said yes, thinking 1 
would be able to find a woman 
later, though Mrs. Hannigan 
assured me no one would take 
home work. Well, the bill is 
four dollars and eighty -five 
‘cents and only a bit done! 1 
don't see how the people in 
this house afford to live so. Is 
all New York rich ? 


^ OCTOBER 20. 

Mother, what do you think! 
The laundryman is Mrs. Han- 
nigan's brother, so of course 
she drums up all the trade she 
can, regardless of truth when 7 
family interests are at stake. The clothes here are dried 
‘on the roof, a nice place quite out of sight of the street. 
The little woman who lives in the next flat told me. 
We became acquainted because some men her husband 
had in made such a racket so late one night that she 
came in to apologize. Of course | pretended | hadn't 
noticed it, though Bob had raged and vowed it was like 
a circus tent, this flat living, with every sound carrying 
through thin walls. . 

She told me no one could get any repairs out of the 
landlord because *'he" is a Jewish investment com- 

any, anxious to sell and bitterly opposed to spending. 

he house is bought ona mortgage, filled up with 
tenants, then offered for sale. Mrs. Hannigan, with 
her open, engaging manner, is their great drawing-card. 
She promises, soothes, and smooths, and you get noth- 
ing. Then her employers sell out and go to the next 
investment, taking her with them. There's lots to 
learn in New York, and one thing is that appearances 
are deceitful. 

1 don't put faith in any bargain now. Throw your 
veiling away; it’s rotten trash; my nose poked through 
at the first wearing. Those nuts must have been left 
over from the Thanksgiving of 1783; and the potatoes 
were so bad | was ashamed to throw them away. Even 
my desk | saw at another store for twenty dollars. The 
depths now hold your buncoed Berry. 

P. S.—We are going to rent a piano! And Bob has 
pen: sed that we shall go to the opera when the season 


ins. 
"z Novemaer 15. 
Motner Dear: Sa 
We are awfully sorry not to go up for Thanksgiving, 
but it doesn't seem possible. Bob must be at the 
office early Friday morning, and—well, we feel we 
simply can't. But you do know that we want to, 
dreadfully, and that it is hard for us, too, don't you, 
dear? Your disappointed Berry. 


From Betty's Father 


DECEMBER 18. 
Dear Lirie Girt: 

Not come home for Christmas? Your mother and 1 
can not do without you, and Bob must not try to make 
us. Since he has taken our chief treasure he can't 
refuse an occasional loaning. i 

Now I am convinced some cause unknown to us lies 
back of your refusal, so I'm coming down to look into 
it. You may expect me to-morrow. 

Your affectionate 


Betty's Father to Her Mother 


DECEMBER 20. 


FATHER. 


Dearest Myra: : 
All’s well with the children; no sickness or anything 

really serious — it's finances; just as 

we expected. They've spent with- 

Out appreciating it, a little here and 


“We lost our evenings because 


dinner took so long” 
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there, but the small things all rolled together into a big 
hall of misery. Their money practically gave out be- 
fore Thanksgiving, and so they stayed here and ate— 
comed beef! | gulped with Betty over that. 

You see on the first of November the bills came in 
and the tent fell due, and Bob's salary could n't cover 
them. They were in despair; stayed awake planning 
how to meet it, and wondering if they could write 
home to us. One day a letter from a loan agency 
offered money ahead on his salary and guaranteed 
secrecy. Poor Bob borrowed eighty dollars, which 
paid the bills and left 
just enough to drag 
through the month. But 
ever since he has been 
hounded, threatened | 
with exposure, disgrace, — || 
and the law; while as 
for their demand, it's 
usury! 

1 gave him the money 
to pay those wolves in | 


full, and he is a new 
man. We had a long 
talk, with the result that 
the Betty-Bob House- 
keeping Company has 
been organized, with 
Bob as president and 
Betty as secretary and 
treasurer, and the money we 
have lent them as a sinkiy 
fund. You and I are the 
stockholders, and the con- 
pany agrees to pay ten dollars 
a month until clear. They 
are to get a much more rea- 
sonable flat and to apportion 
expenses so as to come out 
even each month. 

Both Bob and Betty insisted upor 
being a loan and I agreed, as paving 
back will give Betty something to 
work for. It has been the old simple 
case of living beyond one" 


ns. 
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Dearest MOTHER: 

Having learned that oniy the wise 
get the rewards of wisdom, | started 
out with a list of requirements—sun- 
light; reasonable rent—not over thirty 
(in this case only twenty-nine); accessibility to Bob's 
office and to household markets; and respectability, but 
not fashionableness of neighborhood, and have got them. 
all in our new home. Our old flat, | learned, had been 
on the edge of a receding fashionable district, which ac- 
counted for the higher market prices, as well as the rent. 

Down at the office they told Bob there were lots of 
quict little neighborhoods that had been left behind in 
the rush up town, and that young married people 
could have their choice of living here or of going 
way out. | brought Bob round Saturday after- 
noon. We saw the sun with our own eyes, and 
Bob turned on the steam and the hot water, and 
examined the plumbing—the sink drains beauti- 
fully! The landlord himself was with us; he has 
owned the house ever since it was built, and 
quite a number of the tenants have been in it 
from the first. He seemed to be as particular 
about us as we about his house, and that augurs 
well. 

Ihave written out papa's sentence and stuck 
it in the mirror, where I see it very often: "'Re- 
member the foundation-stone of domestic econ- 


“ He got seats in the second balcony" 
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omy: a dollar beyond your in- 
come, Misery; a dollar this site, 
Content.” 


Postscript to the First Repòrt 
FEBRUARY 15. 
You don't know how happy 
we are to come out at the end 
of the month even, and with 
twenly-two whole cents to 
spare! That's our nest-egg for 
Bob's vacation. It was all due 
to our new system of accounts. 
First we put the ten dollars into 
the little box marked ** Sinkin, 
Fund," and ! glued a piece o 
paper over it so | just could n't 
borrow. The rows of entries 
and columns we used to try to 
keep meant nothing to me be- 
fore, but this drawer full of 
boxes does. You see | put in 
each one just what | can spend 
each month; they are labeled 
“Food,” * Rent,” “Service,” 
etc. 1 can see at a glance now 
when the food allowance is 
getting short and it's time for 
jamburg steak! 


APRIL 2. 

“Live and Learn " is a fit- 
ting motto for the Betty-Bobs, 
but some way ! can't help 
wishing that lumps of experience came sugar-coated, rike 
the modem pill. It came about through the food ques- 
tion, which for a matter of the stomach only seems always 
upon our brain. Our allowance is seven dollars a week, 
which Bob says we must keep to. It sounds so small 
that I tried ways of making it go farther. There was an 
article in the Sunday paper telling all about the wonder- 
ful properties of water; how some people discovered 
they ate only one-third as much when they drank four 
quis a day, and felt better. So we tried it too. 

very morning when we first woke up we had two 
glasses apiece, and then when we got dressed 
another. That was pretty hard to swallow, and 
we got to hate it so we wasted lots of time just 
dallying around, afraid to finish dressing.“ You 
‘re ready,” I'd accuse Bob. “No, I'm not,” 

he'd fash back, and comb his hair for the 

fourth time, “but you are, so don't wait for 

me!” Of course if he could be slow enough 

to have to hurry through breakfast, 

then the water would be crowded 

out fairly. Water before and after 

and instead of each meal may be 
cheap and filling, but it's sickly. 

Then Bob brought home a book. 
“You're on the wrong track," he 
triumphed; “here is the road to 
health (of course 1 had 
put it all on that basis; 
men ncver like to see the 
wheels of the economy 
machine). * Macy in our 
office lent it to me." 

This was about chew- 
ing our way into all 
earthly delights; just 
chew, chew, chew—it 
was a philosophy and 
religion. But its founder 

uaranteed to reduce the 
food consumed by fully 
ahalf ora quarter. So 
1 gladly consented, and 
we became chewers. We 
had to get up earlier so 
as to allow more time 
for breakfast, and we 
lost our evenings be- 
cause dinners took so 
long, and all we did was 
io masticate. |t isn't 
much of an amusement. 
Bob insisted we give it a fair trial long after | found 
out it didn't work, from my point of view, as had 
to get expensive foods to tempt our waning appetites; 
so we still kept on chewing, till | could fancy us tum- 
ing into dumb cattle. 

‘Then next was vegetarianism, and we lived enthusi- 
astically on fruits and different forms of peanuts and 
rice. Ít was in the midst of this that Uncle John sailed 
into town unexpectedly and walked in upon us at din- 
ner. Of course if we'd known he was coming our 
menu would have been different. He watched us in 
an amaze that lasted even after we had explained, and 
he did n't appear to relish his dinner much, poor man! 
At last he spoke a bit of his mind: ‘1 must say it 
seems downright foolish for young people to get so 
downright finicky that they can’t eat anywhere but in 
their own home; it will be a serious handicap for Rob- 
ert when he has to go on missions for the company.” 

After he was gone Bob and I eyed each other. 

“Is it a matter of principle?” he asked. 

“No,” | admitted, **of doubtful economy.” 

“Are we invalids that we need these special dishes?” 
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Gorpon, deputy sher- 
iff, looked at her watch 
again. |n thirty min- 
utes the sheriff would 
come, and he was al- 
ways as prompt as fate. 
Her sigh was not lost 
on the man struggling for breath in the bed 
behind her, as she gazed through the window of 
her cottage, which, perched on a shoulder of the 
Sierra, commanded the green country rolling 
away over billowing foot hills to the vast yellow 
plains of the San Joaquin; and he was puzzled 
by her sudden start and her shrinking back into 
the shadow. He was unaware that she had seen 
a man—not the sheriff—toiling on foot up the 
highway that passed a hundred paces from her 
house. 

While she was fighting for easier breath, the 
man on the bed asked, in a querulous, feeble 
voice: "What's the matter? Have you seen 
a ghost?" 

'' No, Tom," she answered kindly, bustling in 
some useless service upon him, “and nothing's 
the matter.” Her brother was too near the 
end of a profligate life to be brought into the 
tremendous crisis which the man laboring up 
the grade was bringing. 

** You are pale," he insisted. 

“It’s nothing. I'll run out for a little 
fresh air. Nannie," addressing her little 
daughter, who was nursing a doll, while 
sitting on a stool at the invalid's bedside, 
“run out into the back yard and play. 
And," as the child started out, “stay 
long tíme, dear. You need the sunshi 

For the way must be cleared for the 
scene, since it was her purpose to intercept 
the man toiling up the road, and thus pre- 
vent his reaching the higher mountains 
and the protection of friends. As deputy 
sheriff, she had hunted him for a year; 
his life was forfeit to the law. 

She was passing out of the room, but 
her brother called her. She halted, and 
saw him try to speak, and fail. Meanwhile, 
the man on the grade might pass; yet, in 
her desperate impatience, she quietly asked, 
“ Do you want anything?” 

He shrank into his pillow. “Has n't it 
been——'' His head rolled on the pillow, 
and she was glad that his roving, cavern- 
ous eyes were not turned upon her, as 
they had often been of late. “Has n'tit 
been a year—since Luke—was killed ? 
he asked. A returning roll brought his 
widened gaze to her face, as though he 
again beheld the horrors of her husband's 
slaying. 

She loved the boy with a peculiar ten- 
derness. Before her affliction, Tom’s 
wildness had estranged her, but she knew 
him to be kind at heart; and when her 


great sorrow came, Tom's sympathy was r: 


touching, and he had made her grief his own. 

“ Yes,” she answered gently 

He drew his thin, pallid hand over his 
face and said, with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness, “ Go and take your walk, but don’t 
stay long. | may have—a caller." 

She sent him a swift glance of inquiry. He 
only smiled, and gave her the deep look that 
only the dying can. 

In the next room she tried 1 to shake it off, as 
she hastily pinned on her official badge, thrust 
a pair of handcuffs into her belt, and slipped 
buckshot cartridges into her shotgun. 

“What are you doing, Lucy?” Her brother's 
voice had the relentless profoundness of his eyes. 

To tell him the truth would remind him that 
she had secured an appointment as deputy 
sheriff for the purpose of hunting down her 
husband's slayer—a procedure that Tom had 
bitterly opposed. She had justified herself by 
arguing that the sheriff and his men had failed 
to make the capture, and that she suspected 
the sincerity of their efforts, as the murderer 
was brave and desperate and had many friends. 
She could not blame Tom for having pleaded 
with her to forgive the man, but her sense of 
wrong and her determination to bring the guilty 


The Buildings and 
the Man 


By WILLIAM NORTHROP MORSE 


Within the twilight mist I stand, beneath 
The vast, sky-yearning towers, stern and 
proud— 
Dark giants striking 'gainst a rose-leaf cloud 
Within the new-born West. I fear to breathe, 


For Primal Strength they seem—eternal, grim, 
Inexorable, near godlike; but my heart 
Sings to my life: “Weak trembler, know 

thou art 

More strong and glorious than these specters 

dim ; 


“ For they are bom from thy unspringing soul; 
Thou art the maker, they the willing clay. 
O brother to the stars and sweet, pure day— 

These are brief fragments; thou the deathless 


whole.” 
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man to the gallows, prevailed over the sweet- 
ness of her brother's persuasion. Yet some- 
times a forbidden memory would cloud her 
outlook. It reverted to the time when this” 
outcast, this man in hiding for his life, had 
been the hero of her girlhood, with his childlike 
kindness and leonine courage. She could now 
smile at the folly of girls in idealizing the first 
lover. 

“Just pinning on my hat," was her clear 
answer. 

“1 thought I heard the click of a gun.” His 
tone was urgent. 

“Nonsense, Tom! It was my belt buckle. 
Good-by!" she called, and ran laughing out of 
the house. 

Her private road wound through trees to the 
highway. She ran, crouching, to a cluster of 
concealing bushes near the foot of her road. 
The outlaw could hardly have passed yet, for 
his pace had been slow, apparently that of great 
weariness. It was annoying that her heart 
should beat so fiercely, so noisily; she 
wished to hear the dust-muffled footsteps 
approaching. The impudent challenge of 
a blue jay was a trial. 

A crunching step in the gravel of her 
private road startled her. Some one had 
turned’ out of the highway. From her 
ambush she saw the outlaw looking up at 
her house as he slowly approached it. His 
audacity surprised and for a moment un- 
nerved her. 

“Hands up, Jim Collins!” She was 
glad that her footing was steady and that 
her voice rang full. 

The man quickly. looked round, but he 
neither cowered nor paled. More, he 
ignored the twin black mouths open to- 
ward his heart, and gazed through the 
sun-glint on the barrels to the blanched 
face pressing the stock. 

"Lucy!" Only the gladness of seeing 
her was in the vibrant voice and the glow- 
ing eyes. 

“Hands up, | said!" She was con- 
scious of the slight tremor in the words, 
but that made her only the mare defiant 
and determined. 

He did not appear to understand; and, 
rising behind the look of tenderness that 
she had known five years ago, was a hint 
of amusement. That was intolerable. 
Would he be so contemptible as to force 
the issue of her gun? 

“Up wil BS pads I'll shoot ! " 
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She had still more hardened her voice. The man's 
surprise had held him in a strained posture, but 
her challenge called him back to an indolently 
graceful pose, and he said gently: “ You don't 
need the shoulder-aim to cover me. Your arms 
are shaking already with that strain. Let the 
gun down to the hip-rest.” His tone had the 
coaxing of the old days. 

Without a falter in the aim she lowered the 
weapon to her hip, and held a light finger on 
the trigger. She could see that nowhere about 
the shirt and trousers closely fitting his lean, 
muscular figure was there any possible weapon; 
and it was incomprehensible that he 
should be going to her house. 

"Now walk ahead of me down the 
road," she commanded desperately. 

“To the new place that the sheriff 
bought because it was next to yours? 
His tone and look were cutting. 
moment before he had pushed back his 
wide, flapping hat rim, that his open 
gaze might devour her. 

Her face flamed. 

“He ain't at home," 
added. 

“But he—” She stopped, Collins 
must not know that she expected to 
meet the sheriff and hand over the 


Collins calmly 


prisoner to him, “His man is," she 
finished. 
The fugitive’s eyes deepened, and 


there was scorn in the glance that he 
dropped to the handcuffs in her belt 
“So,” he slowly sai you intend to 
keep me covered while a hired man 
handcuffs me. No you won't, by God! ” 

That was his old reckless, imperious 
pride; but he could murder a fellow- 
man, and like a coward stay in hiding 
for a year. 

His face cleared, and a sad tender- 
ness alone remained. More and 
more came to her the realiza- 
tion that she must maintain a 
brute advantage—the man 
was fighting for his life with 
weapons that were efficient be- 
fore gunpowder was invented. 

His pride suggested a new 
way: she would put him on his honor in a 
fashion of her own. “ Will’ you let me 
handcuff you, Jim ?" she asked breath- 
lessly. 

A sudden blaze in his eyes paled her cheeks, 
and she discovered that her aim was a fatal 
yard off. She quietly righted it, but he paid 
no attention to that. His silence was unen- 
durable. 

"Lucy," he said at last, “ you wasn't never 
no fool. You saw me goin’ to your house open 
and unarmed, when | knowed you was huntin’ 
me for my life. Did n't that mean nothin’ to 
you?" 

** [—1 don't understand, Jim.” 

“Tom—he's mighty—" 

“Yes. He may pass away at any time." 

“ Poor Lucy!" 

He turned his hungry eyes from her and 
looked abroad over the shining hills and from 
ridge to ridge of the ascending mountains. 
A pathetic loneliness rested on his handsome 
profile and tall figure. It was incredible that 
the daring, careless range rider of a few years 
back should come to be thus miserably cir- 
cumstanced, he who had walked high roads in 
the confidence of men. She found it necessary 
to prod the memory of her wrong. 

"You dare to pity me!" she cried, “the 
man who killed my husband and brought my 
brother to his deathbed!” 

He did not reply, nor did he look at her when 
he spoke again: “Does Tom know that he's 
goin 2" 

“ Yes, but he says nothing.” 

* Has he ever told you anything?” 

“About what?" She was growing im- 
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patient, but delayed under the fascination of 
something mysterious in his manner. Seem- 
ingly he was restrained by want of liberty to 
speak. 

The outlaw sighed. He turned to her with 
a patient smile, and, ignoring her question, 
said, “I didn’t think you'd. waylay me, Lucy. 
I was goin’ —" 

She felt in her face the stinging flush that 
silenced him, and the quieting banter in his 
eyes was a challenge to the old 
friendliness. A  yetort was 
rising to her lips, but he saw 


{>> 


“She lowered 
the weaponto 


it and stopped it 

“1 thought,” 
he went on, 
“you'd be set- 
tin’ peaceful at home, side o’ Tom, in the sweet, 
quiet way that you know. I s'posed l'd find 
you there, and then we three would have a talk. 
Tom is good at heart. He always was." Col- 
lins's head was bowed. 

The deputy sheriff could not disengage her 
attention from the pathos and appeal in the 
rich, caressing voice singing unconsciously in 
her wretchedness, till she become aware of 
physical pain, and discovered that sustention of 
the hip-rest was becoming unbearable. With 
the pain ran uneasiness for her brother and her 
child. Nannie usually sang when outdoors. In 
the mother's excited condition the child's 
Silence was ominous. 

Next she found the gun-stock resting on the 
ground, the muzzle pointing to the zenith. 
When she looked up, with a flush, the outlaw 
was standing at the graceful ease which only 
men of the mountains know, his arms folded, 
his longing gaze upon her. 

She idly gathered up the gun, but did not 
aim it; that had become a sham. It was 
necessary that she know whether her brother 
and child were safe. But another and a new 
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dread assailed her—the sheriff must be nearly 
due. Then, with an overwhelming sense of 
shame, she realized that she wanted the mur- 
derer to escape. All her efforts to whip back 
the cherished desire for his punishment were 
futile. The imminence of the sheriff called 
imperatively for quick action, for that officer 
would do his duty if he found the outlaw. She 
could not invite her husband's murderer to her 
house and hide him there; yet, unless something 
was done immediately, the sheriff would 
ride up and find the man standing in 
the road; then two fine, strong men 
would face each other in a deathly silence. 
Every one knew that Jim Collins would 
never be taken alive; there would be but 
one thing for the sheriff to do. Collins 
would only smile if she told him the 
sheriff was coming. 

Intelligent thinking was impossible; 
the wretched woman could find no way. 
In her despair, she heard the 
piping cf a child and a patter 
running down the road. At 
the last turn Nannie saw the 
strange man before discover- 
ing h.r mother, and halted in 
embarrassed surprise. 

"Run back to the house, 

ear," said her mother. 

"No, come to mi per- 
suaded the man, kn.eling in 
the road and holding out his 
arms. 

His tone sent a flutter to 
the woman's lips. Nannie, 
with but a glance and a smile 
at her mother, went shyly for- 
ward and placed her hands in 
the outlaw’s. His gaze into 
her face was eager and long; 
she steadily returned it, and 
in her eyes was a child's deep 
understanding. 

“Lucy's baby,” he said, as 
he folded her in his arms. 

One of her hands was free. It stole up, 
and the soft palm rested on his cheek. Nan- 
nie had never yielded to the sheriff's laborious 
blandishments; yet the sheriff was a good 
man. The baby's instinct led her straight 
into the arms of her father's murderer. There 
was a bitter ache in the woman's throat, and 
a voice whispered in her heart: "Children 
know; they know!” 

“ Baby.” He held Nannie off and gazed 
at her as he had at her mother; and his voice 
held the caressing note that she had heard 
so often, before she had married Luke Gordon 
never to regret it, for when the 

baby came, her happiness had no shadow. 

“ Baby,” he repeated touching her plump 
throat, “I must kiss you right there." 

With a gurgling little laugh she raised her 
chin and he kissed her. 

The deputy sheriff dragged her breaking heart 
from the picture, and quietly set her gun behind 
a tree. “Jim!” she called. 

He peered into her face. 

“Go!” she said in an agony of haste and 
fear. "| give you your life. 1 can't bear to 
see you touch my baby— it is horrible. 1 
can't— Oh, Jim, have that much mercy and 
manhood left! Go!—go now, for the love of 
God. The sheriff is due!" 

From the quick distension of his nostrils and 
the ridging of his cheeks, she saw that she had 
let slip a fatally disclosing word. He rose 
slowly. A dimpled hand tightly clutched his 
finger, and his grasp closed over it. 

“The sheriff is due," he dully said. 
I hear he's been courtin' you." 

Her quick flush deepened as she realized that 
it was a confession. 

Mournful and humble, the outlaw went on: 
"Lucy, don't make another mjstake in mar- 
CAR hed vw: ves 


in pique 


“1 see. 
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ZZe LONGEST WAY ROUND 


H. HOW HOT and ill-tempered 
most of the home-goers felt 
that muggy July afternoon! 
New York is mot the hottest 
city in the world, but after a 
day when the thermometer has climbed heat- 
edly to ninety-five and there is not a breath 
of air stirring, it would be easy to find thou- 
sands ready to say that New York is the hottest 
city of which any one has ever had knowledge. 
Across City Hall Park a peevish and slatternly 
looking woman was pushing a baby carriage, 
while behind her lagged a white-faced boy of 
some three sad years. Clasped tight in his claw- 
like hand was a red cigarette box which he had 
picked up from the dirty pavement because its 
color had appealed to him. 

Suddenly the mother missed him in the crowd 
of home-returning business men and women, and, 
turning back, her face took on a look of sudden 
anger. 

“You drop that, you !” said she, and snatched 
the harmless but offending box from his little 
hand, flinging it almost in the face of a young 
man who was hurrying westward to one of the 
Jersey ferries. 

The action caused the young man to pause in 
his homeward flight, and he saw her rain blows 
with her palm on the face of the tiny loiterer. 
He also saw a pretty young woman rush forward 
from the crowd and catch the little fellow to her 
arms, facing the angry mother and saying, 
“You ought not to have a child.” 

"' You mind your own affairs,” said the mother, 
angrily. She snatched at her child, but the 
pretty girl wheeled around, thinking that another 
blow was coming to the boy. 

“Good for her," said the young man to him- 
self, and decided to take a hand in the incident. 
He walked over to the mother and said, “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, hitting a little 
kid like that.” 

The mother turned on him. " I'd like to know 
what concern it is of yours how I treat my own 
child?” 

The pretty girl had set the little fellow down, 
He was bawling as loudly as somewhat feeble 
lungs would admit. The angry mother yanked 


him off his feet and gave him a shove that sent 
him to the ground. 

By this time a crowd had formed around the 
quartette, 


and questions as to what was the 
matter began to be 
bandied about. 

"Poor little 
chap," said the 
pretty girl; but this 
time she did not 
lay her hands on 
the little fellow, who 
stumbled to his feet 
and, whimpering 
spasmodically, tot- 
tered along by the 
side of his hot and 
angry mother, who 
made her way 
across the plaza. 

"Such a woman 
ought not to have 
any children," said 
the young woman 
to the young man, 
and although ordi- 
narily he was bash- 
ful in women's com- 
pany, he replied: 
“You're right. She 
must be drunk. See 
~ the welts she raised 
on his face.” 

The crowd, not 
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having found out what was the matter—after 
the manner of crowds—dispersed, and the young 
man and young woman, friendly in their com- 
mon excitement, walked on toward the Jersey 
ferries. 

Suddenly the young woman uttered an excla- 
mation. 

“I’ve lost my pocket-book !” said she. 

“Dear me, that's too bad,” said the young 
man, wondering at once whether he ought to 
offer her his own purse and not knowing what 
to do. 

“It was in my hand when I saw that awful 
woman hit that child.” 

“ Suppose we go back and look for it." 

“Thank you, but I'm sure I didn’t drop it.” 

“Say,” said the young man, “ you don't for a 
moment think that I— ” 

“Why, of course not. 
ferry-boat lots of times.” 

Naturally a young man who has been seen on 
a ferry-boat lots of times would not pick a 
pocket, and Philip Alden was glad that his reg- 
ular habits had stood him in good stead. What 
a remarkably pretty girl she was! What a deli- 
cate pink and white complexion she had; how 
daintily her ear lay close to her head, and how 
gracefully her hair grew around it and her tem- 
ples. And how indepcadently she carried herself. 
She certainly was a stunning-looking girl. And 
by “ stunning-looking girl" Alden meant to con- 
vey to himself the impression that she was 
daintily pretty. He did not give use to many 
adjectives, and any girl who was more than 
ordinarily pretty was stunning. 

“Oh, bother!” said the young woman, in a 
tone of vexation. ‘I didn’t have much money 
in my pocket-book, but my commutation ticket 


I've seen you on the 


was in it—and to-day only the sixth ! 
“Look here,” said Alden, impulsively, and then 
hesitated. 


Miss Nellie Cawthorn looked there and saw a 
pleasant-faced fellow some two inches under six 
feet in height and of athletic build. She knew 
what he was going to offer, and she also saw 
that he was shy, so she determined 
not tohelp him out, as shyness always 
stimulated her powers of teasing, / 
which were not small. 

"What do you want me to look 
at ?" said she. 

“Oh, nothing! I was wondering 
if you'd let me buy you my tick- 
et —" He saw his mistake and began 
again: "| mean if you'd like to 
have me buy, myself, your ticket— ” 

“But I've lost my ticket, so how 
could you buy it?” 

They were walking down Warren 
Street, and she, bachelor-maid that 
she was, felt quite at her ease, and 
delighted in his tongue-tied state. She 
had not only seen young Alden on the 
boat, but she knew who his people 
were, and when he should have found 
words to express his meaning she was 
going to accept his kind offer of advanc- 
ing her money for a ticket to Maywood, 
where she and her widowed mother cn- 
joyed suburban life. 

She had had three brothers older than 
herself—he had evidently never had a 
sister, or he would not be so diffident. 

He made another manful attempt. “1 
mean I'll get you a ticket and then you 
can give it back to me whenever you 
want to." 


“L haven't any money 


“ Yes, but the conductor will 
take it up before | have a 
chance to give it back.” 

Seeing his baffled air she felt 
that she had gone far enough 
and added quickly, “It’s awfully good of you 
to offer to help me out and I'll be glad to let 
you do it. You live at Rochelle Park, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes; how did you know?” 

“Oh, I have a friend there, a neighbor of 
yours. He's in the Cosmopolitan Life—Mr. 
Sanderson." r 

“Oh, do you know Frank Sanderson? Say, 
he's a splendid fellow. Funny | never saw 
you—if you know him.” 

“ Is logic your strong point, Mr. Alden?" 

Alden laughed. “Oh, don't mind what I 
say. My words always get tangled on the way 
to my tongue. Say, but wasn't that woman a 
monster? I wonder if she stole your pocket- 
book. The way she rained blows on that 
child—" 

“Would lead one to think that she was a 
pickpocket? I really don’t see it that way.” 

Alden gazed at the girl in admiration (for he 
realized his weakness in the matter of direct 
speech) and then, conscious of the intentness of 
his glance, he looked the other way. She cer- 


` tainly had command of herself and yet she 


didn't appear forward. He knew he laid him- 
self open to her shots. Hadn't his father 
always told him that his talk was oblique ? 

“Well, here we are,” said she, "and it’s 
awfully good of you. I'll let you have the 
money in the morning." 

“Yes, I'll insist on it," said Alden quite 
seriously; meaning that he knew she would not 
care to be under obligations to him for long, but 
phrasing his thought badly. 

He went to the ticket-window. “One single 
to Maywood," said he, and put his hand into 
his pocket. 

“Oh, hold oni” said he, as the automaton 
inside drew a ticket from the rack and stamped 
it. “1 haven't any money." 

“Excursion to Paterson," said the man behind, 
slapping down the money, and Alden found 
himself alongside of Miss Cawthorn, explaining 
to her that his pocket had been picked also. 

"| hope you don't 
think I did it," said 
she, seriously. 

His sense of hu- 
mor came to the 
rescue just in time 
to save him from 
saying, "No, in- 
deed!” 


Just then the 
rush for the boat 
began. The hand 


on the clock point- 
ed to the quarter 
after the hour. 

“ They never look 
at the tickets when 
the rush begins," 
said he, seized with 
a sudden inspiration. 
“Let's run through to- 
gether. We'll at least: 
get across the river." 

She was on her way 
through before the words 
were out of his: mouth, 
putting her hand me- 
chanically to her side as 
if to draw a ticket from 
somewhere. 

The ticket-inspector 
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law, and, recognizing in them ‘both’ old com- 
muters, let them pass, and they slid through the 
gate just as it shaved their heels. 

“We hadn't much time,” said Alden, his 
shyness disappearing. “ Now . if Conductor 
Belden is on the train I'll explain what's hap- 
pened and we 'll go through all right." 

“Is he the white-mustached one with the 
spectacles?” 

“Yes” 

“Oh, he’s a dear! 

me.” 
But, alack and alas! 
Conductor Belden was not 
on his train that evening. 
His place was temporarily 
taken by one of those 
curmudgeons who draw 
salaries on all railroads 
for being disagrecable and 
strictly literal in their in- 
terpretation of the rules 
and regulations. 

When this man came 
through, Alden began to 
rehearse to himself what 
he intended to say—to 
the effect that he and 
“his friend" had lost 
their tickets, but that they 
would make it up in the 
morning, as they were 
penniless. It was not, 
strictly ‘speaking, because 
they were penniless that 
they would make it up 
in the morning, but it was 
Alden's way of using Eng- 
lish—and Belden would 
have understood him and 
passed on with an amused 
smile. 

Box-jawed, walrus- 
mustached Sawyer came 
grouchily through the 
aisles, punching tickets in 
much the same spirit that 
he would have punched 
a face. When he reached 
an old lady who sat in 
front of Alden, he re- 
ceived instead of a tick- 
et, a communication to the effect that she had 
dropped her ticket on the deck of the ferry- 
boat and it had been blown into the water. 

Alden looked at Miss Cawthorn and she 
buried her face in her handkerchief. 

The conductor glowered at her, but he saw 
before him a woman verging on eighty and 
eminently respectable. 

“Well, | ought to make you get off, but on 
account of your age I'll let you thrcugh. Where 
are you going?” 

“To Paterson. My son will call on the com- 
pany and make it up.” 

"Still, it 's against orders. 
was found out." 

He held out his hand toward Alden. 

“I—er—had my commutation-ticket stolen —'^ 

“So did 1," said Miss Cawthorn, and giggled. 
The situation struck her as funny. 

The conductor naturally thought that they 
were mocking the old lady. 

"No nonsense, young people,” said he. 
“This is a railroad and not a vaudeville show.” 

"No, but | mean it," said Alden, soberly. 
“We have both lost our money and tickets, and 
if you "Il let us through— " 

“I’m very sorry, young woman, but orders 
are orders. You'll have to get out at the next 
station.” 

“Say, won't you take my watch as security?” 
said Alden, tentatively putting thumb and fore- 
finger into his waistcoat pocket. 

But the conductor with the fierce walrus 
mustache had passed into the next car. 

“I'm awfully sorry they picked my pocket, 


He’d do anything for 


I'd be fired if it 


but it really is n't my fault,” said Alden to Miss 
Cawthorn. “If you think you can walk to 
Paterson I ll be happy to accompany you.” 
"But why go-to Paterson when I live at 
Maywood?” said: she, with a captivating smile. 


And Alden could have blessed the pickpocket. ` 


The brakeman announced the station. 

" Here we are," said Miss Cawthorn, cheer- 
fully. 

Just as, the car came to a standstill, Alden 
bethought himself of the fact that there might 


His hand came in contact with a penknife 


be some acquaintance on the train who could 
lend him‘ money, but the thought was a tardy 
one and the unpleasant conductor stood at his 
elbow and said, “Come, now; don't make any 
trouble. Orders are orders.” 

The two walked off the train together, each 
one just a little excited at the prospect of an 
adventure. 

"Suppose we wait for the next train," said 
Alden, “and chance getting through? We'll at 
least go as far as Ridgefield Park." 

"No, I'd rather walk," laughed Miss Caw- 
thorn, looking across the meadows. “1 never 
did see the fun of being put off cars. What a 
beast that conductor was! I wouldn't have 
believed a man could be so mean—and to a 
woman, too." 

There was a red automobile standing outside. 
of a saloon and two boys were examining its 
mechanism in a spirit of boyish curiosity. In 
the southwest black-looking clouds presaged a 
thunder-storm. The air was almost as oppres- 
sively hot as it had been in the city, and a few 
mosquitoes who had been idling about wonder- 
ing why it was no fun to attack natives came 
up to the couple who had just alighted and 
opened negotiations. 

Alden looked in the direction of Ridgefield 
Park. 

“This would be a pleasant walk— ” 

“If it weren't so unpleasant," concluded 
Miss Cawthorn, slapping viciously at the mosqui- 
toes, whose choral music was maddening. “It’s 
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nearly ten miles to Maywood from here. We 'll 
be eaten alive here in the meadows.” 

A sudden accession of temper caused her to 
add, “Can't you think of some way for us to—” 

"Look out! Jump to the right !” 

Blindly obeying the tone of impassioned 
command, Miss Cawthorn probably saved her 
life by springing out of the dusty road just as 
the red automobile, running wild, passed her. 
"The boys’ curiosity had been satisfied. They 
had wished to see “how she went" and had 
found out. Both of them 
were even at that mo- 
ment in hiding, but the 
chauffeur of the machine, 
engaged in slaking an en- 
gaging thirst, did not 
know that he was, so to 
speak, “on foot," and his 
machine making for home 
like a hungry horse. 

The automobile whizzed 
past, and as it did so 
Alden flung himself im- 
petuously at the side and 
managed to tumble in 
head first. A moment 
later he had made his 
way to the vacant driver's 
seat and had put on the 
brake. 

“A man who can't take 
any better care of his 
machine than that does n't 
deserve to have one.” 

“ Any more than that 
awful mother deserved 
that poor little boy,” said 
Miss Cawthorn, who had 
hurried after Alden, fuliy 


expecting to see him 
hurled into the creek 
toward which the ma- 


chine had been charging. 
"This is providential, 
Miss—"" 


"Cawthorn. Yes, it is, 
Mr. Alden. If you don’t 
get us home now, l'Il 
wish | hadn't lost my 
pocket-book.”” 
Alden burst out laugh- 
ing. “I’m glad | lost mine. If I'd had 
money we'd be home by now. Say, this is 


going to be a lark.” 

"What are you going to do?" asked Miss 
Cawthorn, demurely. 

Alden, without answering, climbed out of the 
machine and stepped to the rear in order to 
read the number. 

“ By jolly!” said he, slapping his palms hori- 
zontally, “1 thought so. | thought so." He 
looked at the wondering Miss Cawthorn and 
chuckled. 

Hurrying toward them came a tow-headed 
urchin with a bronzed face. 

He stopped when he came up to the machine, 
and looking at the direction in which she was 
pointed he said, “Gee!” 

“You might even make it ‘’ully gee !'" said 
Alden, sympathetically. 

The boy grinned but said nothing. 

“See here, sonny,” said Alden. 

Sonny saw there. 

“Was there anybody in this machine except 
the chauffeur when it. came here? Do you 
know?” 

“When it came here? No, sir; on'y the 
showfurr.” 

“ Did he come from New York?” 

“Yes, sir; he come from New York.” 

“Ts he in that saloon ? ” 

“Yes, sir; he's in that saloon.” 

“Well, if you want to earn a dollar that 
you 'll get to-morrow, you wait until we ’re out 
of sight, and then you go in and tell that 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


"Tvs country doctor did not evade his 

duty, or put the deathbed off upon 
the nurse. |t may not be an elegant 
expression, but it has a 
sturdy sincerity, and it fits the coun- 
try doctor: He was on tbe job. It was 
his deft hands and loving care that 
eased the dying sufferer. It was his 
Tesourceful ingenuity that made won- 
drous shift with scant appliances. It 
was he that shaped his back unto the burden of responsi- 
bility. They were giants in those days. They were great 
men, those country doctors, your Uncle Doc and mine. 1 
saw his books not long ago, with the entries of a dollar 
for a ten-mile visit, and a quarter of a dollar for medi- 
cine, in the prim handwriting of the old days. From 
between the yellowed leaves dropped two papers, one 
a certificate to teach school (charter of intellectual no- 
llity in those times), the other a contract for, | think, 
2 a month wages for imparting instruction in the 
mmon branches in the Lake Grove schoolhouse dur- 
g the winter term of 1847-48. Sixty years ago! Sixt 
years? Sixty thousand years, if we compare the life 
then with the life now. 

Uncle Doc was, as you might say, bound out to learn 
the doctor's trade. He tended the horses, chopped the 
wood, carried in water, and did the scullion's work 
about his preceptor's house. When he could, he read 
up medicine; when he could, he attended medical col- 
lege for the brief period then required by law. (He 
had already had a few terms in classical college.) Then 
he taught school to get the money to buy the stock of 
drugs the country Goctor had to carry in his saddle- 
bags. After that, he waited for a patient. 

Ah, but there 's heart-break in those words, '* waiting 
for a patient." They won't tell us much about it, 
these physicians who have finally clawed for themselves 
a place to stand in a big city. They will even pass it 
off with a joke, and try to amuse you with a descrip- 
tion of how, lacking underclothing and the means of 
gettin it, they wound their limbs with bandages to 

old the body's warmth. But once in a while a grim 
silence, a sigh, and a shake of the head will let you 
have a glimpse into those years of mental torture. How 
they survived that period of enforced idleness (than 
which there is no greater misery), while their que 
stock of money oozed and oozed away, is more than | 
can guess. | do not see how young physicians keep 
from going crazy. It is too terrible to think of. And 
it seems so needless. Surely there is a better way of 
ordering things, not beyond human ingenuity to devise, 
if once we set our wits to work upon the problem. 

It could not have been quite so bad with Uncle Doc, 
though doubtless it was bad a-plenty. There was 
work about the place that he could do to take his mind 
off his anxiety, for it was not then a disgrace to work 
with the hands. It was not even a disgrace to be 
poor in those days. People were poor and yet held 
their heads up. Society was not then so carefully 
graduated by what a man has, into first cabin, second 
Cabin, steerage; orchestra, family circle, gallery. It 
was more on the lines of Be than Have. And those 
who had property were, from what I hear, less insolent 
about it. When a great touring car honk-honks, a-past 
me I sometimes think 1 ought not to blame the gasol 
for the assault upon my nostrils; | think it's more the 
odor of the tainted money, the rancid riches. 

Anyhow, Uncle Doc, let worst come to worst, could 
not possibly starve to death. That hadn't been in- 
vented in America yet. Nevertheless, | do not doubt 
those days of waiting were tedious days, and | can 
fancy what joy was his the time he jabbed his hitherto 
unbloody lancet into a patient's arm 
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PART Il.—Keeping Our Ancestors in Repair 


Bled patients? Sure he did. They all did. And 
before you hook your nose too high at such a barbar- 
Ous practise, please to remember that it cured sick 
folks. |t killed some, too, but what would you? 
Also, please to remember that hot applications operate 
upon precisely the same principle of relieving interior 
turgescence as venesection does, and may be described 
as “ bloodless bleeding.” 

He gave calomel and jalap by the ton. I make no 
doubt. And, though you sneer at that, I'll tell you 
that modern medicine counts it a sign of good sound 
common sense in the practitioner who prescribes calo- 
mel and jalap when indicated. There are other drugs 
scheduled to do the same sort of work, but they leave 
consequences less to be desired. If patients don't do 
what the doctor tells them; if they munch pickles and 
chow-chow during a course of calomel and jalap, no 
doubt they will be salivated and their teeth will spread 
six ways for Sunday, but that is not the doctor’s fault; 
he told 'em better. 

And speaking of teeth reminds me that the country 
doctor had to draw them when they ached. The den- 
tist’s artistry had not then attained the elevated plane 
it occupies to-day, when everybody’s mouth shines like 
the inside of a communion-cup. f honestly believe the 
modern dentist has more different kinds of tools than 
even a sanitary plumber, and that’s a whole lot when 
you come to count them up. The modem dentist 

tes the worst way to draw a tooth. (I suppose 
Economic Determinism comes in there as in so many 
other places. A tooth, once drawn, can nevermore 
again be treated, filled, crowned, bridged, or in any 
other way assist in keeping its owner poor. It stops 
its aching, though.) Nevertheless, if the modern dent- 
ist must draw the tooth he has a particular forceps for a 
Particular tooth, and a cruel-hearted, and cold-looking 
thing it is, too. It puts you so in mind of a successful 
financier. When you brace yourself in the iron chair 
and take a tight grip on the arms of it, and make up 
your mind you 'Il try to stand it, and he gets that for- 

well under the gum and—wait a minute. . . . 
I feel so kind o' faint. . - Laws! Why didn't 
1 mind my mother when she told me not to crack 
hickory nuts with my teeth? Well, anyway, you 
know he'll get the tooth out without doing more 
than take the whole top of your head off, and that 
only in a figurative sense. 

Uncle Doc had one implement that did for every 
tooth, big and little, front and back. It wasn't a 
forceps; it was a turnkey. The real old folks 
know what that is, 
and will say so with 
the cold chills run- 
ningoverthem. But 

seen 
and many a 
man that. you 
would call old 


has never seen one, so with the editor's 
kind permission, I will give a picture 
of it here. You see, it's something 
like a canthook. That loosely pivoted 
piece that curves slips over the tooth 
and catches on the inside; the solid 
cam bears on the outside gum; the 
operator turns the handle. . . . 
Let's not talk about it. Something 
has got to give. Maybe the tooth will 
Come out; maybe it will break off; maybe the jaw will 
fracture. All those are details. The main point is that 
if the operator twists the handle, something has got to 
give, and that’s all there is about it. 

Bear in mind that in those days there wasn't any 
cocaine or laughing gas, or chloroform, or ether, or any 
other refuge of a coward. Also, be it remembered that 
our grandparents were not hung on wires, and did not 
jump like guilty wretches if a door slammed. They 
weren't all nerves, living'on excitement, worried for the 
future. They could stand a little pain without yelling 
bloody murder. The pace of life was not then so kill- 
ing. It was a new country, and they were new in it, 
but their mode of life was old, and very little different 
from what that of their forbears had been any time 
since iron came into general use. Machinery had not 
then turned the whole world upside down, and the: 
Were not, as we are, trying to walk the ceiling wi 
footgear adapted for the ground. 

Then a man made little, but what he made was his. 
Now he has little more, although he makes ten times 
as much (I except a favored few, to whom, Mr. Baer 
tells us, God in His infinite wisdom has given the right 
to the increase), and that little more is really much less, 
for it is adulterated, and poisoned, and scamped, and 
cheated to the last ultimate possibility. What our 
great-grandparents made was real, for they made it for 
their own use; what we make is sham, for it is made 
be fad sell. So their food fed them and stayed them, 
and if they were:sick at all it was mostly because they 
could n’t seem to remember that the human form divine 
is essentially a tube and not a jug. 

When it was warm weather they worked out of 
doors in the clean They bent their backs and 
grunted as they pitched hay, hardening the muscles of 
their bellies to heave up the weight, so that the play of 
the large muscles m: their inner works. They 
could eat a bushel-basket bare, and they could digest 
ayting short of shoe-pegs. In winter time it got very 
cold, thqugh. They had only wood to bum, not an- 
thracite, that keeps alight a long time, The northwest 
wind all the way from Yukon and 
blowing across a snowy continent 
searched for every crevice to get in 
and warm itself. It started the goose- 
flesh on their backs, the while their 
faces blistered by the fire. There is 
no greater bodily misery than to be 
chilly a long time. So before frost 
came they banked their houses, and 
stopped up every crack, and took a 
case knife and 
stuffed rags 
between the 
rattling win- 
dows and 
their frames, 
until, when 
winter came, 
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it found the thrifty farmers house as tight as any 
bottle. You entered by the back door, for the front 
room was sacrosanct and, as it were, Behind the 
Veil. First you let yourself into the wood-shed, 
and shut the door to after you; then into the sum- 
mer kitchen and shut that door to after you; then 
into the kitchen and shut that door to after you; then, 
unless there was cooking going on, you shut its door 
after you and emerged into the living-room, where the 
folks sat around a red-hot stove and stewed in their 
own juices. Save for the air that clung to the clothing 
of those coming in from the outdoors, no fresh breath 
blew in that living-room from the time frost came until 
frost went. 

The men folks had n’t a blessed thing to do except 
to feed the stock, and how brief that chore was the old 
expression, "'spring poor,” applied to cattle, will tell 

ou. But they had acquired the habit of large eating, 
D which they were not much to blame, | think, when 
you consider what that eating was. Buckwheat flour 
was not then largely a product of the barites mill in 
Stamford, Conn. Butter was the real cow stuff, and if 
in winter it was paler than it was in June, they did not 
put in coloring to fool themselves. Pickles were soured 
with vinegar made from honest cider, and mustard was 
not yellow clay. Preserves, and dried fruit, and all the 
relishes were as good as ever they could be made. 
Cornmeal mush, fried in real lard, with real maple sirup 
—l'll choke myself to death if | don't look out—and 
doughnuts, and dumplings, and apple-butter, and 
peach-butter, and white gravy, and—oh, what's the 
use? Only suffer me to point out that they had meat 
in those days. The sausages you need not be afraid 
of, and the hams and side meat had that flavor that 
only comes from hanging in a smokehouse where a hick- 
ory knot smolders and smolders. We live in “ Jungle" 
times now, but, thank 
Heaven! a few of us 
remain that gratefully re- 
member when we had 
honest meat to eat. 
Chicken? Bless your 
soul, | have long given 
up all hopes of ever 
getting a fowl in town 
That won't taste as if it 
had been buried and 
dug up. i 

Well, you can see some sense in the old-time farmer’s 
eating to pass the time, even if he did fail to stir around 
as much as he should to work it off. And you will not 
wonder, if he did, why he had “sech a misery in his 
insides,” not in the stomach—oh, dear no!—but “' jest 
in under the breast-bone, kind o' like.” And remem- 
ber, too, that all this time it was colder than cripes 
Outside. It began to strike into you the moment you 
went into the kitchen when the fire was out, and it 
kept getting worse and worse the nearer you got to out 
of doors, until when finally the last door shut behind 
you, it was cold enough to freeze the horns off a brass 
monkey, as the saying goes. So unless you really had 
to go out, to look after the stock or something import- 
ant, why—ah . . . er . . . And right here is 
where the calomel and jalap and the pills that do not in 
the least taste like caraway-seed candy prepare to come 
upon the scene. 

By reason of breathing the same ait over and over 
again from November until March, they had more gal- 
loping consumption then than they should have had. 
And the country doctor lost more pulmonary cases than 
he should have lost. But that wasn't ail his fault 
He did his best to hammer into his people's heads the 
gospel of hygiene and fresh air. If he did a little lying 
about the deleterious effect upon a young and pretty 
girl's complexion of sleeping in an air-tight bedroom, on 
a feather tick, and under a feather tick, a woolen sheet, 
two woolen spreads, three blankets, and a counterpane, 
let it be eounted unto him for righteousness. It was the 
country doctor, too, who first began to spread abroad 
the wild and whirling doctrine that a body ought to 
wash himself all over once a week even in the winter 
time. 

They might rip out a cuss-word now and then, the 
country doctors, when you did n't do as you were 
told and do it quickly; they might stay away from 
meeting on one excuse or another; they tight even 
have (I've heard of such) infidel books by Tom Paine 
and all that " hell-begotton brood,” hid behind calf- 
bound volumes in their library. Even so, the men 
that leaped from their warm beds in zero weather 
and galloped against the icy gale, to tend on sick 
folk from whom they never expected a cent, had 
more religion in their little finger than 
some other fellows, that got “shouting 
happy” and skinned the widow and the 
orphan, had in their whole body, or else 
I need a different definition of re- 
ligion from the one I've got. 

Many 's the leading citizen that 
calls himself ‘a Self-made 
man," who would have 


[EARLY everything that is worth while, that 
has been accomplished by men, has been 
considered impossible by many others. 
man who has ever done anything great has been 
ridiculed and advised by others to let it alone 


to own up, if you pinned him right down to it, 
that a country doctor gave him his first start. It 
may be it was with financial help at the critical 
moment; maybe with books that broadened his view 
of life; maybe with that biggest boost of all, a high 
ideal. Look upon the last half century of achieve- 
ment, upon the great discoveries that have been made, 
not merely additions to the sum of human knowledge 
and efficiency, but multipliers—multipliers— and this 
thought must come into your mind: Not a man of them 
could have chosen his career of high enterprise unless it 
had been shown to him that such a career existed. The 
country doctor was a student; he was the man of 
science in the neighborhood. A bright lad was kinsman 
to him by closer ties than blood. Can't you see what 
all that means? The country doctor led the youth to 
Pisgah's height and showed him the Land of Promise 
that lay beyond the mountains. 

Unde Dac went through the form of putting down 
charges against the names of such-and-such members 
of his tribe; for, in a manner of speaking, it was a 
tribe and he was their medicine-man. But it was a 
form, that's all. He never expected in the round world 
to collect it from his lieges. They brought him oats 
and hay and firing; they even did a day's work for him, 
now and then, and when he needed real money he 
went out collecting in a half-hearted way, this year, 
maybe, along the Sidney Pike; next year, out toward 
West Liberty. But it was more like tribesmen paying 
tribute to their lord than settling up accounts. 

Listen now. There aren’t any more country doctors, 
but such as live in towns and serve the farmers will tell 
you, the first thing they say about their practise, that 
they collect ninety-five per cent. of all their bills. It's 
business with them. If old Jake Rinehart calls them 
up by phone some nasty, rainy night, and old Jake is 

slow pay, why . . . 
Well, business is busi- 
ness, you know. 

There are no more 
country doctors. Do 
you know why? You 
remember how Uncle 
Doc fussed with the 
hydraulic ram; you re- 
member how interested 
he was in all kinds of 
farming implements that 
saved labor. They were clumsy things in his day, always 
breaking down and getting out of kilter, but they have 
been gradually improving until now their purpose is well- 
nigh accomplished. They have saved labor without a 
doubt. They have made the farmer's boy unnecessary, 
and have driven him to town. The *' thrashers" who 
had such good appetites, and whose coming was a sort 
of festival, are no longer friends and neighbors, but 
nomads from afar. You remember the old-time country 
schoolhouse, chock-a-block with young ones. It is 
empty as a dried gourd nowadays. | passed by one, 
in a once thickly settled neighborhood. School had 
just let out. Five children walked along the road with 
Teacher. 

The Babe of Bethlehem found no room at the inn; the 
farmer's baby finds no room in the home. Uncle Doc 
believed in railroads; they would save farmers the long 
haul to market. They have done that—and more also. 
The man who buys a farm buys a steady job, and that 
is all. If he wants more than that he must go else- 
where. And he has gone. And with him has gone 
the country doctor. 

Well, it had to be that way, I reckon. All the old- 
time ways of living are going rapidly, all the old-time 
social structures are being demolished by some relentless 
power which, look any way you like, you shall see at 
work. Rude shanties though they were, these oid- 
time social structures, they covered their inmates as a 
hen covereth her chickens, with loving kindness one 
toward another. We shudder in the ice-cold blast of 
Business Motives. It can not be that we shall always 
be left shelterless. It must be that they were torn down 
that in their stead might rear itself a shelter roomy 
enough for all. Oh, let us hope so! let us do more 


Every 


than hope; let us lend a hand to make it so. 
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Would I Change My 
Work ? 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


‘Tre thought comes to me sometimes— would 1 change 

my life-work, my choice of letters as a vocation, 
if I had my life to live again? Certainly | would not, 
for the literary life seems to afford a spacious and 
exhilarating field for the work of a man who wishes to 
think and grow. Moreover, literature to me has been, 
not a preference, but a passion. 

That | have been able to follow the choice of my 
heart places me among the fortunate few, for bow 
many are forced, by the tyranny of circumstance, into 
lines distasteful to their sentiments! And, no doubt, this 
misfit of environment and this misdirection of energy 
are the causes of much of the dilatory and imperfect 
work of the world. It seems an unfailing truth that 
the best work, like nest-building and honey-making, 
must be done in joy. Every one should be as free, at 
least, as the artist to select his career and to work out 
his ideals. 

l began life as a shepherd boy, and even in those 
early years 1 felt the lure of poesy. Many a time | 
stretched out on arock, my sheep scattered about me 
on the hillside, and spent hours poring over Byron's 
“Cain,” and “Childe Harold,” dreaming delicious 
dreams of a rosy future when I should have nothing to 
do but to read books and to write them. 

Since that hour of boyish vision, | have been a man- 
of-all-work,—a cattle-ranger, farmer, editor,and teacher. 
But never once did | forget my boyish hope or waver 
from it—never once did my purpose flag or my interest 
falter. Into all these paths of life 1 went with my whole 
heart ; and each task was good for me, for it broadened 
the horizon of experience—made me know life. 

1 would recommend to every young man to set his 
heart upon some wise, central purpose, and to cleave to 
itto the end. Yet, if he is forced into uncongenial 
work, let him not sulk and sorrow, but be up and at 
it with conscience-care, knowing that the first duty of 
aman is to be manly, and knowing, also, that some 
day he may need the enrichment and enlargement of 
this very experience, to fit him for the work of his 
heart's desire. 

My boyish dream, as | said, was for an Arabian 
palace of the good Haroun al Raschid, where 1 should 
have nothing to do but to read books and to write 
them. But my later, graybeard wisdom tells me that 
1 saw not the perfect joy. My vision lacked some- 
thing—variety. 

It is the monotony of our lives that hardens and 
deadens the tissues of mind and body. Monotony is a 
short-cut to the grave. Every man needs the creative 
in his life no more than he needs the re-creative. The 
maker needs to be re-made. 

So, if | were shaping my life anew, ! should add to 
my chosen vocation a collateral employment as a rec- 
reation ; for it is not idleness alone that rests one : it is 
change of attitude as well—change in the direction of 
one's forces. 

Such a collateral employment for my spare hours 
would help to keep me out of ruts—help to square my 
thought with the multiform world about me. 1 happen 
to know a learned jurist who adds a delicate joy to his 
life in the practise of music and modeling. He is more 
of aman for keeping these skylights open to the upper air. 

Such side lines need not obstruct the major pursuit 
of life. This is an important fact, for the gravitation 
of events is forcing us all to be specialists. The day 
has gone—or the man has gone—when a Leonardo or 
an Angelo could be equally apt in several arts. 

In an ideal order, | fancy that each man would pur- 
sue both an art and a craft—one to “exceed his reach * 
and lure him on ; the other to wreak his strength upon, 
sure of mastery. With these two outlets—one for his 
imagination and one for his physical force—a man 
ought to he on the highroad to happiness. These 
counter occupations would afford the rational rest for 
his faculties. 

Moreover, this balance ought to help tranquilize a 
man's conscience ; for, in the large view, each man 
should do a part of what Tolstoi calls *' bread-labor, " 
and thus help to equalize the immense burden of the 
world’s physical toil, now resting wholly upon the 
over-worked millions. Only in some such way, perhaps. 
can the doors of opportunity ever be opened. for ali 
men and women to come info close contact with the 
refining power of the artistic life. 

This idea of distributing bread-labor and honoring 
it with actual practise was present in the life of medi- 
eval Florence, in that golden hour when one, to be a 
nobleman, had first to learn some trade— when poet 
Dante became an apothecary's apprentice. It was this 
idea doubtless, that inspired Peter the Great to be a 
shipbuilder, and that to-day ordains that each prince 
of the blood in England shall learn some trade. Pur- 
suant to this idea King Edward VII. is a competent and 
finished shoemaker. 

No; should not wish to alter my choice. 1 wish 
only that I had been able to add to my life the art of 
music in some of its forms, together with a more per- 
sistent practise of some out-of-door labor, side by side 
with my literary endeavor. 
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PHE STRAINER IN A MILK PAIL is 

seldom fine enough to take 
out all the dirt, so | use a five- 
pound sugar sack, placing the top 
Over the pail strainer, In this 
way every particle of dirt is 
strained from the milk.—M. C. 


That 


lr ONE HAS A SETTING OF VALUABLE EGGS, and one egg has 
cracked without breaking the thin white inside covering, 
it can be saved by pasting on a strip of tissue paper: 
It will hatch as well as any, if fertile. Use cooked 
flour paste for. pasting on the paper.—Mms. C. H. 
FANCHER. 


WHEN MARKING EGGS FOR SETTING, make a circle en- 
tirely around the egg. This does away with the neces- 
sity of turning an egg over, should you be in doubt of 
new eggs having been laid in the nest.~-Texas House- 
KEEPER. 


MY FATHER OPENS GLASS-STOPPERED BOTTLES, when all 
other methods fail, by putting a loop of twine round 
the neck of the bottle and see-sawing it rapidly for a 
few moments. The heat generated by the friction, 
allows the stopper to be easily removed.—B. F. 
MacHenry. 


Our DRAINING BOARD SLANTS so much that dishes are 
apt to slide into the sink and break. | drove nails 
along the lower edge, a short distance apart, and slipped 
spools over them. This keeps the dishes safe yet allows 
the water to drain off freely. —Maset G. 


My CHOPPING BOWLS ALWAYS SPLIT in two until | was 
taught to fill them with boiling water for a few mi 
utes before using, then rinse with cold water.—L. M. 


Every TIME THE PANTRY WAS CLEANED the medicine 
bottles were an eyesore to me, both on account of 
scant shelf room and because they had to be so fre- 
quently handled. Running across an old-fashioned 
clock put an idea in my head, so | pass it along. | had 
the works removed from the clock and shelves put in; 
then it was enameled white.— M. M. D. 


SPOTS MAY BE REMOVED FROM FAUCETS by mixing three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar with one tablespoonful of 
salt, “Apply it boiling hot with a piece of woolen 
cloth.—M. R. B. 


IN TEACHING CHILDREN CONTENTMENT the first step is to 
show them they can not have everything in sight; that 
they must amuse themselves with suitable things pro- 
vided for the purpose, Still, do not expect them to play 
withcut playthings. Do not buy large mechanical toys, 
for children who have to play in small quarters; they 
cause more trouble than amusement. Get books, dolls, 
blunt-pointed scissors, scrap-books, pictures, old maga- 
zines. Colored beads, with thread, needles, and wax, 
afford an endless amount of amusement. Even quite 
small children may be taught to make pretty combina- 
tions that will keep them busy for hours.— Lucia Noste. 


Ow RAINY DAYS 1 GIVE MY LITTLE FOLKS a box of tooth- 
picks and a quart of peas. Dried ones, which have been 
soaked, will do, They spend hours making all sorts of 
“toy furniture,” frames, etc., from these homely ma- 
terials.—G. W. G. 


WHEN WAXED FLOORS, OAK OR PINE, need polishing, 
it may be done with much more ease than when the 
weighted brush is used, by simply putting a piece of 
carpet, an old shawl, or any woolen stuff, over a bristle 
mop. Rub swiftly hack and forth. ‘After a little 
rubbing you will find the floor has attained an excellent 
polish.—C. H. 


Lemox-yuice used in 


lace of vinegar on beets gives 
a pleasanter flavor.—B. N. M. 


WHEN MAKING SPICE-CAKE OR FRUIT-CAKE, mix the spices 
with dry sugar, and the cake will be darker than if the 
spices are added with the flour and fruit.—Georaie F. 


When MAKING TOAST on a gas range, | find it quite 
a saving of gas bills to place the coffee pot on top of 
the toaster, which is cone-shaped, with the wires 
outside.—H. M. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION 


Little Hints from Our Readers 
Will Lighten the 
Burdens of Everyday Life 


MEND BROKEN BACKS OF BOOKS, 
music, and magazines with passe- 
partout binding, which comes 
gummed, ready for use in all 
Colors. "A ten-cent roll of the 
binding will last indefinitely for 
such work.—H. L. H. 


NEARLY EVERY ONE LIKES. BANANAS, but some can not 
eat them because of their indigestib After peeling 
the bananas, take a knife and scrape away the white 
substance on the outside, You will then find that the 
bananas are not only digestible but better flavored 
than before.—E. J. L. 


Ow THE WooDEN HANDLE of a small Japanese kettle, 
which stands on our dining-room buffet, 1 burned the 
familiar motto, “Keep the kettle boiling.” My hus- 
band and | pledged to the little kettle all the dimes, 
nickles, and coppers, which used to get lured from our 
purses by, swectmeats and countless small luxuries, 

or dearly a year we have followed this plan rigidly, 
now we have a new rug to replace the worn one in our 
living room,—M. C. N. 


IN A SMALL ATTIC BEDROOM Where there is no room 
for a chamber-set, have instead of a bureau, a set of. 
drawers of different sizes arranged beneath the slant of 
the roof. Cut a place in the side-wall the size 
required and adjust the drawers according to the slant. 
The top ones are useful for small articles, and the 
larger size suitable for shirt-waists or skirts.—Mms. C. 


Ir 1s wot WITHIN THE MEANS of every one to buy 
shoe-trees for each pair of shoes, but a Bree substitute 
is made by using soft newspapers wadded up tightly 
and stuffed into the shoes. This keeps enameled kid 
shoes in a fine condition. If you can not afford a soft 
polisher, use a roll of cotton around which sew an old 

iece of velvet. An old tooth brush is excellent for 
Brushing dust from out the beveled edges of the sole.— 


THE FINGERS OF OLD KID GLovES, cut off at the palm 
and filled with emery powder, then firmly tied at the 
ends, make excellent needle-cushions. Two or three 
tied together and fastened by gay ribbons make a 
pretty little gift.-—P, Hour. 


I use caRviNG cLorHs on my table in order to save 
the table-cloth. These | make from good damask table 
linen, and they cost much less than if bought ready 
made. | select an all-over pattern with a border that 
is not distinct. A half yard will make three cloths, by 
cutting the strip in three equal pieces. They can be 
either hemstitched or scalloped, and will wear splen- 
didly.—Mss. E. W. T. 


KEROSENE was sPiLLED over a beautiful Renaissance 
centerpiece. | was in despair, as | did not wish to 
wash it. | buried it in buckwheat flour for forty-eight 
hours, then I shook the flour out. All traces of the oil 
had disappeared. It also cleansed the dirt out of the 
lace: M. V.D. 


WHEN TRYING TO ARRANGE A DARK LAMP for develop- 
ing plates, it occurred to me to tie red paper around the 
electric light globe. It was a success. Caution must 
be taken that the per does not touch the bulb or the 
metal fixtures at the top of the bulb which may cause 
the paper to catch fire.—Mms. E. B. W. 


1 Rie A BicYcLE in all kinds of weather and have 
been troubled with tires becoming porous. 1 found, 
however, there was no need of throwing a porous tire 
away or paying a repairer to fix it. I dissolved as 
much starch as half a pint of water would hold and 
forced it into the tire with the pump. The wheel was 
revolved rapidly a number of times, so the starch would 
cover the whole inside of the tire, and then the tire 
pumped up. | have found this an unfailing way to 
Tepait a porous tire.—D. P. PARNGBURN. 


1 SAVE ALL THE LITTLE PILL-Boxes, which have close- 
fitting covers. When we go on picnics | perforate the 
tops and fill the boxes with mixed salt and pepper for 
eggs, cold meats, and other things. Then we throw 
them away.—G. W. G. 3 
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Pick Out The OstermoorSleepers 


on sleep. 


itis» 


can prove 

Our 144-page book “The Test of 
Time,” is not a mere catalogue. It is 
an interesting little illustrated volume 


As we sleep, so we live. 
poor night’s sleep means crusty 
and cross business or home life the 


A 


s one way to practically 
guarantee perfect slumber—buy 
an Ostermoor. 

This is |a strong claim, but we 
—may we? 


We mail it, free, on re- 


high quality used in Osterr 
will, but only the exclusive patented Ostermoor 
processes can make the light, elastic, 


of the mattress. 
have a genuine mattress 


Buy of your Ostermoor Dealer, 


mone in stock we will ship direct, express 
prepaid, same day check is received. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
233 Elizabeth Street, = = 
Canadian Agency 


QUA 
tized 


NTI 
Dy 


quest; send your name on a postal. 


OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS $[5. 


The superiority of the Ostermoor is 
ade. Any one can buy cotton, even of the 


the way 


or Mattress if they 


springy 


Ostermoor sheets. Only our processes can pro- 
duce the comfort-giving, non-matting, resilient 
qualities of the genuine Ostermoor. llis germ- 
proof and vermin-proof and moisture-proof 
When you buy, be sure that the name ** Oster- 
moor” and our trade-mark label is sewed on end 


Then, and then only, will you 


li he has 
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dank fur the 
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a Feather & Down Co, 
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‘Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught 
“From Trapper to Wearer Direct.” 
Albrecht during 
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Bedroom 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coatin; 


Do this at once for health’s sake. At 
least make every bedroom absolutely clean 
and wholly sanitary so that the relaxed 
body will not be poisoned nor infected dur- 
ing the period of sleep when it is most sus- 
ceptible to infection. 

he solid colored softly tinted Alabas- 
tined wall protects the health andis also the 
most artistic, effective mode of decoration. 

Wall-paper is dangerous to health, so 
are cheap common kalsomines made from 
whiting, colored and stuck to the wall with 
animal glues. 

The soft velvety tints produced by using 
Alabastine are most satisfactory for din- 
ing rooms, and living rooms as well as 
bedrooms. 

The Alabastined wall does not fade, can be cleaned 
easily and is always sanitary. 

lave an experienced decorator do the work—or, 
doit yourself. It's easy; just mix with cold water 
and apply with a flat wall brush. 
id 10c in coin or S. stamps for 

ur beautiful 
rections and 
illustrations in color for the decoration of 
every room in the house; the most. valua- 
ble book published on wall decoration, 


The Alabastine Company, 
Grandville Ave... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1A Ct 34,105 Water Street, New York Cj. 
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ALABASTINE 
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Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
‘Srofessors in our great colleges. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John ¥.Genung, Ph. D, Write teday for a tree copy of our 
Professor of English’ ¢lghty-page eatalegne. 


‘TRE NOME CORRESPONDERCE SCROOL. Dept. A. 


STUD 
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AT 


a 
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HOME 2222 
Rie lent 


Springfield, Mess, 


The oldest and best school. Instruction 


edneators, lent c 

Vor. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 

Preparatory, Tnsness," College. Prepares for 
Wit better yonr con- 


‘gradu 
"arti 
Knay Payment Pi 


where. Full 


Z money to 
maker, Send 5 cents y 
DOWESTIC MANUFAC 
308 North Wasblagten Ave., MEI 


my it, Ben 


PER MONTH mii bay you a beautiful ocean vi 


the auburbe of sunny 


$ o an 
* ipilly develo] y x 


piace. city on the Coast 
Abwolately sate. remnnerative proposition from thoroughly reliable 
Company. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. 


J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, Cal. 
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THE PULSE. or tHe WORLD 


‘Te Sultan of Turkey, in a panic 
over the alarming spread of 
revolutionary sentiment in his 
country, has promised a constitu- 
tion. Perhaps, like his fellow 
despot the Czar of Russia, his 

fingers were crossed 
By 


Things 


when he made this 
promise, and he will 
take it back when he 
recovers his breath. At 
any rate he has guaranteed individual liberty; freedom 
of religion, press, and education; elections, and represent- 
ative assemblies—all this in barbarous, autocratic, back- 
ward old Turkey! 

Before we pour forth upon the Sultan's queer head- 
gear our meed of praise for his wisdom and progressive- 
Tess, let us remember that the revolutionary “ young 
Turks" have been fighting for decent government for 
seventy years, and that it is only because they have 
obtained possession of the Sultan's army that that 
monarch has been prevailed upon to yield. There 
seems to be no opening in Turkey for a sultan who has 
lost his job, and, though not an enthusiast, the 
"Sick Man of the East" seems amenable to reason 
of a certain kind, With this change in Turkey's govern- 
ment, the last absolute monarchy will disappear from 
Europe and the world will take another forward step. 
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Between Two Willi 


Havna predicted the nomination of William Howard 
Taft and William Jennings Bryan, we feel that 
such ah achievement is all that can be expected of us in 
the: prophetic line. Now we shall all resign ourselves 
to a season of political excitement and industrial dul- 
ness, steadfastly refusing to sell wheat or buy shoes 
until we see that the right William is elected and the 
country saved from disaster. 
aft brings into this contest an admirable record 
for efficient public service, and the cordial endorsement 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Bryan's assets are pro- 
ressive, democratic ideas, and a loyal personal follow- 
ing. Mr. Taft's handicap is the support of the financial 
powers; Mr. Bryan's is the seemingly incurable habit 
of getting defeated. Personal integrity and a sincere 
desire for the public welfare are common to both of the 
candidates. 

If platforms amounted to anything, the advantage 
would lie with the Democrats. “the Republican 

latform, thanks to the reactionary influence of Joe 

Einnon ‘and his crowd, is weak and noncommitial. 
On the other hand, the Democratic principles, while 
illogical and disjointed, are more progressive and more 
acceptable to labor. 

You can pay your money—with or without publicity 
—and take your choice. It is efficiency or progress, 
action or principle, avoirdupois or vocal powers—every 
man to his taste. 


* * 
Put Him to Work 


Mk. Bryan proposes, if elected, to make John W. 
Kern a member of his cabinet. His original idea 
is that the Vice-President nominated in a great national 
convention should be something, more than an orna- 
mental office boy to the United States Senate. If the 
Nebraskan were running the household he would make 
Mary Ann stop playing the piano and help with the dishes. 
To Mr. Biyan’s proposition the only objection made 
thus far is that it is unconstitutional. Just what the 
makers of that venerable document had in mind when 
they created this office, history does not state; they do 
say that there were great jokers in those days. We 
only know that every American boy to-day looks for- 
ward to the time when he shall grow up and be eligi- 
ble to decline the nomination for the Vice-Presidency, 
and that the American people have become proficient 
athletes through long practise in running away from 
this honor. 

Since we are such sticklers for constitutionality, why 
not at least bring that instrument down to date? Of 
what use is a worn-out constitution of the model of 
1789. We propose an amendment providing that the 
Vice-Presidential nominee be possessed of a fortune of 
not less than a half million dollars (forfeitable in case 
of escape); that he live in a doubtful State; that he be 
nominated quietly so as not to wake the delegates; 
and that his salary be paid by the comic weeklies. 

The only alternative is to make the position one of 
real importance, and to elect to it men fitted to perform 
the duties of the Chief Executive which they may at 
any time be called upon to assume. 
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Towers of Babel 
When the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
forty-eight-story tower began to tear holes in the 
New York clouds, thee people settled back with a sigh 
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HOWARD BRUBAKER 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR ge 


of relief and rested their necks. At 
least, they said, there will be noth- 
ing higher than that for a while. 
Now comes the disconcerting news 
that the Equitable Life will build 
sixty-two stories, nine hundred and 

nine feet, up into the 
air, to say nothing of the 

le (although the 
On the heels of this 
announcement comes a 

whisper that somebody else will make it seventy stories 
and put a crimp in the pretensions of the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris. Now we are plunged into a mad orgy of 
planning. Architects tell us gravely that there à no 
reason why one-hundred-and-fifty-story buildings 
should not be built safely. If the country will hu 
and get to work and send in its savings, New York wil 
pile up steel and stone until the Singer Building looks 
ike a bottomless pit. 

Whether these monstrous structures will stand the 
strain or not—whether every conceivable factor has 
been taken into account—we do not know; but we are 
willing to give them the benefit of the doubt. We are 
less sanguine, however, about the pockets of the people. 
It is hardly possible that ground is so valuable In New 
York that a sixty-two-story building is a profitable 
investment. Still, if the people really want their sav- 
ings to go into ‘advertising towers and chimes and 
search-lights to make a New York holiday we wish 
them joy. 


. . «© 
Standard Oil Virtuous 
BY THe decision of the United States Court of Appeals 
that twenty-nine-million-dollar fine of the Standard 
Oil Company was found to be a horrible mistake. We 
know now that Judge Landis made one hundred and 
eighty-nine pages of errors during that historic trial, 
and that Standard Oil's robes are really as white as the 
driven snow. The least the people can do, as we 
understand this decision handed down by Judge Gross- 
cup, to atone for their impoliteness, is to subscribe for the 
purchase of suitable wings for this virtuous corporation. 
We shall not attempt to go into the official record of 
Judge Grosscup, who put forth this decision, because 
we have been taught respect for the courts. Some day, 
perhaps, it will be fashionable to show an equal vener- 
ation for the will of the people. In the meantime we 
hope it is lawful to echo the President's wish that the 
Standard Oil Company, if guilty, shall not by reason of 
its wealth and power escape punishment through 
technicalities. 


* 8 09 
‘The Olympic Debates 

WE best thing about the Olympic Games is that 

according to last reports nobody had been defeated. 
As we understand the meaning of the word ‘‘ athletic," 
America won this contest as decisively and with even 
fewer men than she used in that misunderstanding of a 
century and a quarter ago. In this country we think 
that running and jumping and throwing things con- 
stitute athletics, and in the track and field events 
America's victory was overwhelming. 

Now England's idea of athletics includes such sports 
as walking, gymnastic exercises, water-polo, rifle-shoot- 
ing, tug-of-war, steeplechase, and rowing. Thus, 
according to the Britishers, the well-known supremac 
of the United Kingdom in athletics has been maintaine: 
These are only examples; no doubt there are twenty 
different ways of keeping score, and that is enough to 
go around. 

There were interesting debating contests too. Eng- 
land thought America should not crowd her athletes off 
into the tall grass. America couldn't see any harm in 
that, but thought Italy’s runners should run and not be 
carried. So the merry jests went round and the tradi- 
tional friendship of England and America grew more 
traditional than ever, and we do not speak when we 

ass Italy on the street. The Olympic Games may 
Rave set back universal peace fifty years, but they 
proved conclusively that America’s athletes are the 
champions of the world, if you look at the matter 
properly. ir a 


John Bull Hilarous 


Betievine that we should keep ourselves posted upon 

the important events of other countries than our 
own, we reproduce here an extract from the report of a 
week's happenings in England. 


Her Majesty the Queen and their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess of Wales, Princess Christian, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Princess Alexander of ‘Teck, and the Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein will attend a concert in aid 
of the Church Army League of Friends of the Poor. and 
the Princess Club for Factory Girls in Bermondsey, at the 

Folian Hall, New Bond Street. Madame Albam is 
mongst those who are giving their services, 
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o susyect aired in our 

Corner has brought . 
such a flood of letters as 
the discussion of social 
lines. Some women 
heartily agreed with the 
standpoint | took, others 
did not, but every letter 
was interesting. As a rule the writers took a demo- 
cratic view of class distinctions. A few snobs expressed 
their opinion of admitting a working girl to their sacred 
circle, but the majority heartily agreed that any gin 
provided she has breeding, intelligence, and the 
instincts of a gentlewoman, is fitted to enter the best 
society in America, even if she does earn her living. 
Men have done it, why not women? 


+ + 


2 writer queries: ‘ Do you believe that any girl who 
has had almost no chance to mingle in society, 
could, even if refined and educated, suddenly step into 
a sphere far above her class, and carry herself so that 
no one would guess she had once been out in the world 
earning a livelihood?” Another letter, which came in 
the same mail, seems to answer it Your discussion 
of society classification brings to mind a case where 
merit was happily recognized. Some years ago our 
widowed governor brought home a sweet young bride 
to be mistress of his mansion. A few weeks previous, 
she had been an employee in his office. Society rose 
In rebellion, and at first some women were ready to 
treat her contemptuously, but her husband took such 
a loyal, manly stand that every snub resulted in merely 
shutting snobbish people from the official affairs they 
loved. "It taught foolish women a lesson, and gradu- 
ally, the sweet dignity of tht new mistress of our State 
won for her love as well as honor. One day the 
governor, when speaking of his young wife, said: ‘I 
chose her because of many things. When she came 
into our office, one of a throng of stenographers, | 
noticed a difference between her and the majority. She 
dressed very neatly and quietly, with none of the trap 
pings a man objects to during work hours. She did 
not jingle with bracelets and necklaces; her hair was 
simply dressed, and—her mind was on her work. 
Occasionally, when my children came to the office, 
they passed by girls who flattered and fussed over them, 
to a certain desk where there was always a quiet wel- 
come and the cordial understanding which children love. 
She was probably the only girl in my office who never 
went out of her way to attract my children, yet she 
was the only one who gained their devotion. A child’s 
intuition judges immediately between real love and its 
mockery. When I brought her into my home, to fill the 
place of the mother they scarcely remembered, it was 
the beginning for them of new love and happiness and 
for me of a real home again. 1 doubt if | could have 


found in our own social circle a wife who could be so 


much to me as the faithful worker from my office. 


+ o. 


Here is a letter which sets one to thinking 

much interested in your discussion of social divi- 
sions because it is a subject which presses close upon 
my own life. | went through an Eastern college partly 
by my own efforts, was graduated with honors, then came 
back to my home city to accept a position as teacher. 
1 Bad positions offered in places where | would have 
had a better chance, both financially and socially, but 
father and mother in their old age longed for me at 
home. | am their only child. They had devoted 
their lives and labor to give me advantages far above 
girls in my class. It is a small return to add some 
brightness and comfort to their old age. 1 spoke of 
* my class’; that is where my problem lies. My father 
is a cobbler; not a shoemaker with a well-filled shop, 
but a humble workman who, ten hours a day, sits on a 
bench mending old shoes. 1, who know how good, 
how honest, how faithful he is, love and honor him 
above all measure. To outsiders he is nothing but a 
poor old cobbler, and | am a cobbler's daughter. The 
democratic feeling of our splendid college drew no line 
between the daughter of a cobbler and the daughter of 
a railroad magnate. When l returned home it was 
different. My father's calling did not hinder me from 
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taking, a high place in 
the school faculty, but 
it stands between me 
and what is called soci- 
ety, in this New England 
city. We live in ahum- 
ble part of the city, with 
my father’s shop in a cor- 
ner of our little home. We belong to the Methodist 
church; we know every member in it, both rich and 
poor. They are friendly—the poor with real friendliness, 
the rich with a kindly condescension that often hurts. 
At church socials, and at all sorts of church affairs where 
one member is as good as another in lending aid toward 
financial prosperity, our little family receives a cordial 
enough welcome. Thereis a friendly comradeship among 
the teachers to a certain degree; then they separate into 
classes. Consequently | have very little social life. Ido 
not want to ‘ break into society’; that is no ambition of 
mine, because | have little in common with the frivolous 
set which is generally Sanya ‘society.’ What | 
desire is a certain amount of fellowship with men and 
women who read the books | do; who are interested 
in the subjects | study—in the fine things of life, the 
beauties of nature and art, in poety and the pt 
questions nf the day. To a certain 1 can have 
something of this in my own home, for my father's in- 
telligence is as high as that of many a man of acknowl- 
edged intellect. | also have such love and devotion 
there as is given to few daughters. Still there are 
lonely hours, because | live as many women do, in a 


social interstice.” 
t t 


rq is letter stirs one to thought and sympathy because 
of its nobility, its simplicity, its longing for what is 
aright. The girl has too much pride to reach after 
anything which is not given to her freely. The butter- 
fly girl easily secures social recognition of some sort; 
this woman waits till it comes to her. lt may come 
bountifully by way of a congenial marriage or an ap- 
preciative friend, or it may never come. Who can 
tell? Such lives as these offer a chance to the woman 
of wealth and station eager to do good in the world. 
‘There is more real charity in offering a quick, apprecia- 
tive, uplifting friendship to some one who needs it 
sorely than in turning settlement worker or giving a 
million to missi Ít is not money that is neede 
a case like this; it is understanding, sympathy. 


d 


Texas reader askes: ‘‘Is the North more hide-bound 
in its social lines than the South or West?" It 


seemed so to me during a brief visit | made to Boston." 


I met a few nice people there but | was constantly 
hearing such remarks as ‘She is not in our class,’ or, 
“Oh, mercy! we can't invite her; she is not in our set, 
she works for a living.’ In our big, free State the 
woman who eams her living by honest, well-done 
work is as good as the woman who does n't. We may 
not yet have been properly shaken into classes down 
here, still | think ours is quite a comfortable, social 
scheme, and vastly fairer for the woman who has to 
earn her own way in the world." My dear lady from 
Texas, you guessed right. Boston was shaken into 
classes two hundred years ago, as your Southern State 
may be two hundred years after we are dead and gone. 
It is interesting, as one travels about America, to notice 
the shaping of class distinctions. In the East, from the 
aristocratic South to proud old Portland, civilized 
society is sharply subdivided, probably because it took 
time to achieve this process. When America was a 
new country, the pioneers who came drifting across the 
Atlantic made so sparse a population that class distinc- 
tion was an impossibility. There were men and women 
among those early immigrants who had been ''some- 
bodies” in the Old World; but while fields had to be 
tilled and Indians fought off, one man was as good as 
another. However, as the country grew, in population 
and power, society began to subdivide, and in the older 
States subdivision has gone on steadily ever since. The 
same situation exists in our newer States. Twenty-five 
years ago Colorado and Arizona could not brag of social 
Classes, to-day the wealthy descendant of an old “ forty- 
niner” would scorn to sit at the same table and eat with 
a man who delves in the dirt as his grandfather did. 
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These Six 
Butter-Spreaders Free 


‘They are marked Wm. Rogers & Son AA. That 
means their famous Extra Plate, with a base of 
highest grade of Nickel Silver. 

The design is new and original, known as the 
Armour Lily Pattern. 

You will find individual spreaders in the best 
Jewelry stores, and the price will be $3, or more, 
for the six. 

They are worth it. One can't find a design, even 
in solid silver, more chastely artistic. And no 
better plate is obtainable. 


Here is a way to get them: 

We want you to use a little Armour's Extract 
of Beef—just enough to know it. We don't want 
to give you a far—that would cheapen it. It Is 
good enough to buy, and we ask you to buy it. 

But we are going to give you, for a little time, 
a present worth more than you pay. That is this 
individual butter-spreader—the most popular silver 
table article sold in the stores today. 


Our offer is this: Send us the metal cap from 
the jar that you buy. Or send us the paper cer- 
tificate under the cap. 

Send with it ten cents to pay cost of carriage 
and packing. We will then send you one of these 
butter-spreaders. 

You will want a whole set when you see it. So 
we are going to supply you enough for your table— 
all on the same terms. 

Send us one cap or certificate for each spreader 
you want Send them any time—just as you buy 
the Extract. Send with each cap the packing and 
mailing cost—ten cents—and we will send you one 
spreader for each. 

Our usual limit is six to a family, but we will 

.send up to twelve if you need them. 

That means you can get $3 worth of standard 
silver for 60 cents, simply by proving, for your 
food and ours, the merits of Armour's Extract of 


Silver 


The spreaders, of course, have no advertisement 
on them. They bear only the name of Rogers, the 
maker, as you find them In jewelry stores. 


One object is thi 
of beef 


‘There are numerous extracts 
on the market not nearly so good as ours. 
Perhaps they cost a little less. You may buy 
them on that account. But, even with the best 
of them, you are obliged to use four times as much 
as y of Armour's. 

We want you to prove that—in your own home, 
Prove that one jar of Armour's Extract of Beef 
goes as far as four jars of other kinds. 

Then judge for yourself |f you want an extract 
four times as good as the common. 


Another object is this: American cooks have not 
yet learned the hundred uses of Armour's Extract 
‘of Beef. German cooks use fifty times as much. 


MArmours 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


The making of beef tea is one of the least of its 
uses. Any meat dish that needs more flavor calls 
for extract of beef. 

You need it in gravies—in soups—to reinforce 

You need it to utilize overs. It 
kes left-overs appetizing and gives them a 
You can save in this way a vast amount 

of waste. 

There are directions with every jar. Please fol- 
low them. You'll wonder how you ever got along 
without its daily use. 


This is why we offer thesc Individual butter, 
spreaders. We are willing to give back more tham 
you spend—for a little time—to show you what 
Armour's Extract of Beef means to you. Then 
you will use it forever, and use it in a hundred 
ways. 

Please order one jar—now before you forget it. 
Then send the cap with ten cents to Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Dept. W. 

Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


ARMOUR 4 » COMPANY 
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Business Science Department 
Intercontinental 
University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Justice Davin J. BREWER, U. 
S. Supreme Court; Hon. MARTIN 
A. KNArP, Chairman Interstate Com- 
mere Commission; EDWARD 
Everett HALE, Members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Practical instruction leading to a 
better position and more pay. Personal 
teaching by highly qualified instructors, 
Moderate charges. Easy monthly pay- 
ments, Instruction by mail exclusively. 
160 Full College, Technical and Special 
Business Courses, Mention the one 
in which you are interested. Fill out 
coupon or send a postal for catalog. 
UNIVERSITY 

1409 L Street. 
Rowano Erawery Iaia Washington, D.C. 


Please tell me how you can qualify me by mail for 
profitable work in the line marked X. 


Accountant Oratory 
Advertising Languages 
Agriculture Latin 
Banker Law 

Bible Teacher Librarian 
Book-keepe: Mathemi 
Business Letter Writing | Mechanical Engineer 


hd 


Hon. Davin 3. inenen 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


Journalist, 


Name. 


Street and No... 


City... 


RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 


ate pencil at a moderate price. ` 
by il, Si 
postpaid,” eyo 1:29 
J.U.ULLRICH & CO., no M 
Manufacturers, "o g 
185 Groruwich Street, chen red 
(Entrance 27 Thunes Street) New York Wanted 


MEN WHO SELL THINGS 


By WALTER D. MOODY 
will prepare any man for better service, no matter 
what position he is occupying or hopes to occupy 

Bound in Royal Blue, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Of all booksellers. A. C. McClurg & Co., 


ARN TOWRITE d 
j ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘BEGIN NOW 


TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
for newspapers in spare 


"DOLLARS & SENSE" FREE: 
M DOLLARS & SENSE" (COT. 

free with ADVERTE 

Indispensable 10 
School" m exist 
MaoAziNi g 


AGAZIN 
ens men who advertise. 
Nample inaazine free. ADVERTISERS 
ree Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 


Making the Best of Whatever Happens 


ome people are thrown off their balance the moment 

anything goes wrong with them. They do not 

seem to have the ability to overcome impediments and 
to do their work in spite of annoyances. 

Anybody can work when everything goes smoothly, 
when there is nothing to trouble him; but a man must 
be made of the right kind of stuff who can rise above 
the things which annoy, harass, and handicap the weak, 
and do his work in spite of them. Indeed, this is the 
test of greatness. 

As a matter of fact, the greatest achievements in all 
time have been accomplished by men and women who 
have been handicapped, annoyed, persecuted, misun- 
derstood, criticized. But they have been great enough 
to rise above all these things and to do their work in 
spite of them. 

Few people are large enough to rise above their 
aches and pains and disappointments. The majority 
are always talking about them, projecting their dark 
shadows into your atmosphere, cutting off your sun- 
shine with their clouds. Their ailments and their hard 
luck and misfortunes seem to be the biggest things 
about them. You never meet them but they thrust 
them into your presence. . 

The man who is not ig enough to rise above the 
things that trouble him, who can not overtop his aches 
and pains, annoyances and disappointments, so that 
they are of little consequence in comparison with his 
great life aim, will never amount to much. 

There is an unwritten law for people who are thor- 
oughbred— the real gentleman and the rci lady—which 
‘compels them to keep their troubles, their ailments, their 
sorrows, their worries, their losses, to themselves. There 
isa fine discipline in it. It mellows the character and 
sweetens the life. But when these things are not. borne 
heroically, they mar the character and leave their ugly 
traces in the face; their hideous forms appear in the 
manner and disfigure the whole life. 

Learn to consume your own smoke. If you have 
misfortunes, pains, diseases, losses, keep them to your- 
self. Bury them, Those who know you have them 
will love you and admire you infinitely more for this 
suppression. A stout heart and persistent cheerfulness 
will be more than a match for all your troubles. 

6 * * x 


The Demoralizing Influence of a “Pull” 


Qt of the greatest delusions that ever crept into a 
youth's head is that his advancement depends 
upon having a “ pull ” with people who are influential. 
is future is wrapped up in himself; the opportunity 
he is looking for must be born in his own brain; his 
future must be wrought out from his own mind and 
with his own hands. It is wholly a question of self- 
help, self-resolution, self-faith, and grit. 

very where we see young men and young women 
who seem to be waiting for somebody to discover 
them. They feel that they have ability, but they seem 
to think that some condition, circumstance, or person 
is going to take hold of them and give them a boost. 
They think that they could make progress if somebody 
would only give them a push; but they do not seem to 
be able to start themselves. 

How many people there are who are just waiting for 
something to happen—they do not know what, but 
anything that will change things and give them a 
start. 

If there is any fact which nature emphasizes more 
than another, it is the fact that inertia is always death. 
Not to move of oneself, to stand still, is paralysis— 
paralysis of faculty, ambition, or ability. 

Isn't it a shame to see strong, well-educated young 
people in this land of opportunity waiting for somebody 
to help them, many of them idly standing around for 

ears hoping that somebody will give them a boost? 
Even while they are waiting, poor boys and poor girls 
with fewer opportunities and advantages forge their 
way unaided, and reach the goal first. No other 
lesson a youth ever learns is as valuable as the one 
that, whatever he makes, whatever he becomes, he 


iffüence nn- 
Receannry. ia everywhere in November. Common 
‘education sufficient. | Candidates prepared free. Write inmediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. NR, Rochester, N. Y. 


will, in the main, make himself. If we analyze the 


success of self-made men, we find that a very small 
percentage of it has come from outside help. They 
ave blazed their own paths, forged their own way. 
Self-help is the key to cll power. Help yourself and be 
strong; wait for others to help you and be a weakling. 

It is pitiable to see the sons of wealth lifted into 
positions which they have no strength to hold, because 
they have not developed the necessary mental and moral 
muscle by climbing to them. And there is no other way 
of developing mental and moral muscle but by climbing. 
For one to be lifted into a position without any previous 
training or preparation for it is positive cruelty. 1 know 
young men who are nominally heads of great conces, 
Who are constantly mortified by the consciousness that 
men below them deserve the positions which they hold, 
and are infinitely more capable of filling them. 

Nothing in this world can compensate for the loss of 
self-respect; and no man can respect himself for accept- 
ing that which he has not earned. No man can feel 
that he is quite honest when he is given, through a 
“ pull " or influence, a position that others have honestly 
earned. He can not help feeling mean every morning 
when he goes to the office or factory to take a position 
which some one else ought to have. His sense of 
justice is outraged, his sense of fairness protests; his 
self-respect is wounded, his independence crippled, and 
he is so much less a man than he would have been if 
he had squarely and honestly earned the position in 
equal competition. 

| know a young man who, without any training 
whatever, was put at the head of a department of his 
father's business, and he so fully realizes that there 
are employees under him who are infinitely better 
fitted to fill his position that he has never been happy, 
and he is consequently shom of his power. Ts 
position has been a perpetual humiliation to him. He. 
is conscious that, when he goes around among the 
employees and gives orders, he does not know haif 
as well as they what to do. 

There is only one way for a youth to grow strong, 
and that is by depending upon himself. What a 
miraculous change we often see in a boy who has been 
pampered at home, allowed to lie abed as late as he 
wished, and to work when he felt like it, when he is 
suddenly cut off from his home and thrown upon his 
own resources without any possibility of help or sup- 
port from his parents! "When he finds the props 
knocked from under him he realizes that he can 
no longer lean, that it is a question whether he will 
acquit himself like a man, whether he will hold his 
head up and be somebody in the world, or will be 
content to be a nobody. His pride is touched, his am- 
bition aroused, his determination comes to the front, 
and, if he is made of the night kind of material, he 
finds within himself a wonderful power coming to his 
aid which he never before knew he had. Now he must 
plan for himself; no more leaning, no mo:* following, 
no more depending upon others. He knows he must 
stand or fall by himself, and he wants to show all who 
know him—some of whom, perhaps, predicted that he 
would never amount to anything— that there is some- 
thing in him. 

Whatever you accomplish in the world. resolve that 
it shall be your own, every bit vour own, all vour own. 
One of the saddest delusions that ever deceived a vouth 
is the idea that somebody can help him, that he can gain 
something by being boosted into a position instead of 
getting there through the drudgery of earning it. 

How it increases your self-respect, your sense of man- 
liness or womanliness, to know that you have leaned 
upon nobody, imitated nobody—that in the climbing 
you have developed the strength that will make you 
stand firmly in your position ! 

P" 


The Biggest Day in the World's History 


Gome one says, “Upon the brink of mighty things 
we stand.” 

Never before in the world’s history have we stood upon 
the brink of such mighty things as we do to-day. Ail 
the past ages have been a snowball rolling up to this 
day. It isa summing up of all the centuries. lt is 
a storehouse into which the ages have poured their 
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treasures. Every inventor; every discoverer, every 
thinker, every workman who has ever lived has con- 
tributed the results of his efforts to this day. 

To-day is the biggest day in the world’s history, be- 
cause it is made up of all the days that have gone 
before it, and in it are packed all the success, all the 
achievement, all the progress of the past. What a 
starting-point for the youth compared with the cor- 
responding date a century or even a half century ago! 

How we have been emancipated from drudgery by 
steam, by electricity, by the discoveries in chemistry, 
in physics! What immunity, what emancipation we 
have won from the discomforts and slavery of the past! 
The masses to-day have luxuries which the world's 
monarchs did not enjoy a century ago. 


=s.. 


The Current that Sets Toward the Dollar 


s i nota fact that, with a few grand exceptions outside 
of our business Napoleons, America with all its vast 
possibilities and resources, its wonderfully stimulating 
conditions, and all its brag and bluster, has produce 
he 


very few master men? 

ere is no other country which gives such encour- 
agement to young men, which gives such a powerful 
stimulus to ambition, such liberty of choice and such 
freedom of pursuit of the ideal, as America; and yet 
the great trend of American ambition sets toward 
money-making, and not man-making. 

This current that sets toward the dollar with such 
tertfc force, sweeps in the majority of our youth, and 
often silences the call of art, of music, of literature, of 
scholarship, the call of the pulpit, the call of useful 
service, the call of the school and the college. 

In spite of teaching and preaching the contrary to 
our children, the whole atmosphere of their training 
is so strongly surcharged with the dollar that it tends to 
cover up taeir aspirations for higher things. 

Their pastor, their teacher, the books that are put 
into their hands, tell them of the beauties of man- 
making, woman-making, life-making, but the actual 
examples about them are nearly all set toward 
the dollar. In all sorts of ingenious ways they see 
men everywhere fighting like demons for the dollar. 
Everything seems to center in it. Everybody around 
them seems to think that the possession of money is 
the possession of power; that money will buy about 
everything that is desirable. 

Brought up in such an atmosphere, is it strange that 
the children should catch the contagion ? 

How few youths start out in life with the determi- 
nation that they will first be real human beings, and 
second, business men! It is usually the reverse. 

The youth finds everybody struggling and straining 
for the almighty dollar, and he can not be blamed for 
doing himself what he sees older examples all about 
him doing. 

He may have an idea struggling within him that 
making a life instead of a living ought to be man’s first 
great aim; but somehow, before he realizes it, he is 
Putting the greater emphasis upon the dollar. 

Changing life into dollars and pleasure seems to be 
the dominant note in the lives of a large percentage of 
Americans. Whatever else comes to them is merel: 
incidental, and, as a rule, was not deliberate! planned, 

With most Americans the struggle is not Tok charac- 
ter, is not for usefulness, not for the building up of a 
magnificent manhood, a well-rounded, symmetrical, 
complete character, not the making of the world alittle 
better place to live in, but to get more money. This is 
the great life burden, and there is nothing too sacred to 
grind into dollars. 

We coin our ability, our energies, our health, our 
friendships, our homes, our families—everything into 


the dollar. All the finest sentiments and graces are 
crushed out in the scramble. 
.. o5 
The Man Who Is Always “Just 
Going To” 


He was just going to pay a note when it went to pro- 
test. 

He was just going to help a neighbor when he died. 

He was just going to send some flowers to a sick 
friend when it proved too late. 

He was just going to reduce his debt when his cred- 
itors ‘shut down” on him. 

He was just going to stop drinking and dissipating, 
when his health became wrecked. 

He was just going to provide proper protection for 
his wife and family when his fortune was swept away. 

He was just going to introduce a better system into 
his business when it went to smash. 

He was just going to call on a customer to close a 
deal when he found his competitor had preceded him 
and secured the order. 

He was just going to quit work awhile and take a 
vacation when nervous prostration came. 


He was just going to repair his sidewalk when a i 


neighbor fell on it and broke a leg. 
He was just going to provide his wife with more 
help when she took to her bed and required a nurse, a 
doctor, and a maid. 
He meant to insure his house, but it burned before he 


got around to it. 
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Improved Victor I 
with new flower horn 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. The very 
next time you pass a Victor dealer's, stop in and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 

Write to us for catal 
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Gray Motors 
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to Boat. 
2.348; With complete boat outst, $67.80 


GRAY PUMPING OUTFITS 7 cies 
possa requiring large volume of water. Write for details ad prices 

Weis today ve 1808 catalog. showing how we boli motors. 
GRAY MOTOR CO, 


when our VACUUM CAP is used 
a few minutes daily. We accept 
no pay until you have tried the 
Cap 60 days and are satisfied, 
The Vacuum Cap is an appli: 
that draws the blood to the 
Roots and starts a new hi 
crop of hair. It cures Dandruff, 
stops hair from falling out. Bought by Doctors and men 
‘who know that it is the only reasonable HAIR GROWER 
known to science. No drugs used. Write for application 
blank, testimonials, and booklet on " HAIR,” sent sealed in 
plain envelope. FREE. : 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
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ATTORNEY AA 
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Everybody—Nobody 


‘You havecometo see — —. 

Y us at a bad time,” 
said the Best Citizen. *'Every- 
body has gone away for the sum- 
mer. | would not be/here myself 
if it were not for some unexpected 
business matters.” 

“What do you mean?" que- 
ried the Man from Mars. '* You say 
that everybody has. gone away, 
and yet the streets seem to be 
actually crowded with people.” 

“Of course; how stupid of me!” 
returned the Best Citizen. ‘‘ That 
is one of our idioms, you know. 
I mean everybody who is anybody 
has gone away. ‘The workers are all here, to be sure.” 

“Who is anybody ?" persisted the Man from Mars. 

“Well, you see that is another of our idioms,” re- 
sponded the Best Citizen. “1 hardly know how to ex- 
plain it. lt means anybody who amounts to anything." 

'* Don't the workers amount to anything ? " 

“Well, not in that sense. Of course they amount to 
a good deal in their way." The Best Citizen was be- 
ginning to feel that he was in deep water. 

The Man from Mars reflected a moment. Then he 
said: don't wish to be discourteous, but about the 
only distinction 1 can gather from your explanation is 
that anybody. who has gone away for the summer is 
somebody, and anybody who is compelled to stay at 
home is nobody." 

“Very clever, very clever," agreed the Best Citizen, 
passing the whole subject off with a hearty laugh and 
pressing the button for a drink.—Eutis O. Jones. 


a n 
Second-Story Bill, the Pious Burglar 
[Frem Adoance Sheets of a Coming Six-Best Seller, by A. Thriller] 
“Husn!” whispered Second-Story Bill, in a low, 
uttural tone, as a sound from the directors 
room fall upon his ears. "Drop them tools, Jake. 
hear some one movin’ around in the bank." 

Jake obediently dropped the kit to the floor with a 
loud clang. 

''Who's there?" came a startled voice from the 
other room. 

* My heavens, this is awful," moaned Second-Story 
Bill, dashing a tear from his eye. "He asks me who | 
am, and | promised muh mother | would never lie ! 
Ah, well,” he added, with a heartrending sigh, ‘a 
promise is a promise, and | will keep mine.” 

Then he called aloud. 

“J am Second-Story Bill, the Pious Burglar,” he 
said. ‘Who are you?" . 

There was a cry of joy from the other room, and in 
the open doorway the figure of a man appeared, a smile 
upon his face, and his hand outstretched in welcome. 

“1am the president of this institution,” he explained. 
“J was afraid you were the receiver, but, thank 
Heaven, you are only a plain burglar. We may be able 
to arrange a settlement that will leave something for 
the depositors." 

„And hand in hand they went at the safe together. 

Jonn Kexorick Banos. 


The Head of the Firm 


"Te interested parties may not yet have heard about 
this flurry in financial circles. 

It is stated that not long ago Kuhn, Loeb, 
and Company, the New York bankers, had 
occasion to send some bonds to J. Pierpont 
Morgan about noon on Sat- 
turday, and as all the other 
employees had gone home 
the colored porler was in- 
trusted with the errand. He 
was told to go to Mr. Mor- 
gan's office and to insist on 


necessary. 


giving the package to ‘Mr. 
Morgan, of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and Company, and to no 
other person.” 

By continual repetitions of 
these ii 


tructions to all who 
in his way, he finally 
broke into Mr. Morgan's pres- 
ence, Where several gentle- 
men were in session, and, 
wiping the big drops from his 


For these bits of " Point and Pleasantry "" payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 


Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, and yet 
seems worthy of publication, may be retained a! the usual rates, 
No MS. will be returned unless stamped envelope is inclosed. 

Plessantry. 


‘Address: Editor, “ Point and 


brow, blurted out, “1 
M ‘ J Pli M wants en Mr. 

aw-gin uv J. Peahpont n en Cump'ny.” 

Mr. Morgan arose and said, ^ Well, I am Mr. Mor- 
gam, of J. Pierpont Morgan and Company. Who are 
you?” 

“t Who—me?" said the porter. “Why, l'se de coon 
of Kuhn, Loeb, and Company, and hah 's de docky- 
mints | done brung ye."—P. V. Bunn. 


à 
Isn't It Odd 
‘Tar it is usually the man with nothing to do who 
can never spare you a moment ? 

That though “love is blind” it can “always find the 
way?" 

That a good lover is not good if he's too good to be 
true? 

That an author's royalties are often far ftom royal ? 


That in the mathematics of matrimony one and one 
make three? 

That once a fellow wins a girl's hand he is under her 
thumb? 

That the well-to-do man is generally hard to do ? 


That a heart must be broken several times be- 
fore it is rendered un- 
breakable? 


That gilt-edged secu- 
rity often is guilt edged? 


That the big respon- 

sibilities of marriage are 
the little ones ? 

Water PuLiTZER. 
P" 


Cromwell's Sneer 


J went to see ‘The 
Merry Widow’ the 
othernight,” said Charles. 


the First. “It was entrancing, I quite lost my head 
over it." 
“What, again?” said Cromwell. 
N ë 


He Had Another Name for It 


J. F; Josssron, the new United States senator from 
Alabama, is an ardent agriculturist. One day, 
shortly after retiring from the governorship and re- 
turning to his home. in Birmingham, he donned his 
overalls and went to work in the garden. 

A society lady, a newcomer, entered 
the yard to call on Mrs. Johnston. 
Her ring at the door not being an- 
swered, she walked into the garden. 

“How long have vou worked for 
the Johnstons?" she inquired of the 
man She found there. 

“A good many years, madam.” 

“ Do they pay you well?” 

“About all Í get out of it is my 
clothes and my keep.” 

* Why, then, come and work for me," 
she said. “I'll do that and pay you 
so much a month besides." 

“1 thank you, madam,” he replied, 
“but I signed up with Mrs. Johnston 
for life.” 

“Why, no such’ contract is bind- 
ing. That is peonage.” 

* 1 have always called it marriage." 
replied the Senator.—E. E. Pot. 
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Good English 


Freycn lady living 
in America engaged 
a carpenter to do some 
work for her at a stip- 


ulated price. She was 
surprised later to find 
that he charged more 
than the price agreed 


upon. When she at- 
tempted to remonstrate 
with him, however, her 
English failed her and 
she said, "You are 
dearer to me now than when we were first engaged.” 


Might Have Hurt the Railroad 


Witt, Irwin, the writer, tells this one on himself: 

* Riding recently in a parlor car, | fell asleep, 
and dreamed that | was being attacked by a band 
of train robbers. Springing to my feet, | leaped upon 
the nearest robber, grasped him around the neck, and 
proceeded to pommel him. Suddenly awaking, | was 
covered with confusion, realizing that | was assaulting 
an inoffensive passenger of Hebrew extraction. | was 
attempting to stammer out my apologies, when he 
interrupted me with a cunning grin. 

** That's all right,’ he responded, ‘it didn't hurt 
me. But,” he added, in a confidential whisper, ‘if you 
bad hurt me, do you think | could have got damages 
from the railroad company?” 


a D 


Our National Products 
Water 


"Tus necessary product is used in bath-tubs, Wall 

Street, and California wii It is one of our abso- 
lute necessities. It is all that the Panama Canal lacks. 
Mixed with earth, it makes a splendid and universal 
campaign material. It also furnishes a fine covering for 
some of our seaside belles, and in the form of lakes is 
used extensively in summer for rowing and spooning 
purposes. 

It usually comes in drops, the only difference between 
a puddle and an ocean being the quantity used. It is 
also useful to carry germs to and fro between countries. 

Water is of three kind—salt, fresh, and fire. — Salt 
water is polygamous (see Salt Lake City), fresh water is 
lacteal (see city dairies), and fire water is elevating (see 
Kentucky). 

Served in the form of wines, it makes a delightful 
irrigation course; in brooks, it is used as a trout apart- 
ment; and in pipes it aids the plumber in his mis- 
sin. . 

In drops, it has been known to wear away a stone in 
the course of hundreds of years; in tears, it accom- 
plishes the same result on a heart of stone in less than 
a minute; it is even (sprinkled on babies) a passport to 
heaven. But it is the cause of much crime; without it 
no one would lie about the umbrella he has stolen. Yet 
it is responsible, very largely, for the roofs over our 


heads. Although we can not get along without it, we 
are damming it continually.—T. L. Masson. 
Seeing Oxford 


N Oxromp student was showing two fair cousins 
through Christchurch 
College. 

“That,” he explained, 
‘tis the picture gallery; 
that, the library; and that 
tower contains the fa- 
mous bell, ‘Great Tom of 
Oxford?” 

Stooping quickly, he 
picked up a stone and 
sent it crashing through a 
second story, ivy-framed 
window, where there im- 
mediately appeared a face, 
purple with rage. 

And that,” added the 
young man, helpfully, ‘is 
the Dean.” 

Thus it was that he 
came to leave one seat of learning for another. 

Sioney STARR. 
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100% 
Quality Suds 


Midnight Oil 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


If the man who is compelled by necessity, or impelled by 


ambition, to work at night, will avoid “stimulants” and lunch on 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream, he will find his strength keeping up, and his brain 


clear and responsive to his demands. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


EARLINE SUDS ARE PERH 
—absolutely Harmless and far gr 
Cleansing and Disinfecting properties thal 
made from any Safe-to-use Soap. 
Q Every atom of PEARLINE is a 
Perfect—Powerful—Safe Detergent. 
Use PEARLINE by the directions -gi 
any Soap and note how much more 
Quickly and how much better it 
than THAT ‘Soap. 
Use PEARLINE in Hot or Cold— 
Soft water with or without Soaking or 
and with almost no Rubbing. 
€] And then there's PEARLINE'S 
Washing. «If you are a Bright Eco 
woman—a fair comparative trial will ca 


you of its NE over all Soaps and 
ders —PEARLINE is better in every 


WITHOUT 
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The Proof of 
Paper Quality 
is the Proof of 


COUPON BOND 


The final test of business paper by 
all large buyers is the test for 
strength. Strength means Quality, 
time and care in the making, long, 
strong fibres evenly interwoven. 


On the standard testing 
machine 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


shows greater and more uniform re- 
sistance than any other business paper 


TEST IT YOURSELF 


‘Write us on your business letter-head for samples of this 
splendid paper In all colors, also of booklet and cover 
papers. Compare these with the paper you are now 
using. Put them to any test you wish. Comparison will 
only serve to emphasize the fact that COUPON BOND Is 
the paper you should use. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Writing, md Cover, 
and other Papers for Busi 
ness Purposes. 29 Mills, 


HOLYOKE, - - MASS. 


l Railway 


chicago 


AHEAD ? 
ll 
and business man 


If so, take advantage of to- 
days opportunities for 
grower 
[! "long the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 
Sent to your home by express prepaid, 


LOOKING 
the merchant, farmer, fruit 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. 
iful and attractive 
i 


ENTAL IMPORTING CO., 902 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
1 will send, as long as they last, one of my charts 
showing exercises that will quickly build up 
without any 
‘They are beantifolly illustrated with 
twenty haif-tone cuts, Regular price 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
112 Barker Big. - 10 West 42d St., N. Y. City 


AN ENLARGEMENT or “COLOR TINT” 


from your best Vacation Picture makes a fine Christmas gift. 
An 8X o enlargement from your film, mounted, 6oc. "Color 
Tints” asc. and upwards. Price list free. 

THE FULTON STUDIO, 11 Lyman 8t., 


AGENTS 


sE 
seler. Sample Free. Forshee Mfy. Con, C 201 Dayton, 


ynn,Mass. 


Rolling Pin, 
Lightning 
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THE WELL DRESSED MAN 
By ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


If desired, 
your name will not be used, but please attach it to your inquiry. 


[Ask any question that puzzles you about dress. 


Tt is preferred that questions be of gener 
personal interest.) 


rather than purely 


Goon old tennis, which has been somewhat shoul- 
dered aside by newer sports, such as golf and 
motoring, has come into its own again. As a tennis 
layer must be very agile and sure-footed to keep the 
all skimming, he should be dressed very lightly and 
comfortably An ideal garment for tennis consists of a 
shirt and drawers made of one piece. The shirt has 
half-sleeves and the drawers come to the knee. The 
special advantage of this shirt is that it can not creep 
up and crumple in front, thus keeping the wearer 
acutely uncomfortable and forever tugging at his waist- 
band. This tennis shirt is made of white linen or 
madras. Flannel trousers are best suited to the game; 
white duck is no longer worn, as it belongs more 
pi operly to yachting, and, besides, is prone to become 
stiff and harsh. ie shoes are white buck or canvas 
with rubber soles. White lisle socks are correct, and, 
indeed, white should be used in the costume as much 
as possible, as there is no color more cool and grateful 
to the eye. The belt accompanying the trousers is 
made of white buckskin or silk webbing, or, if one 
Wishes a picturesque touch, a silk handkerchief may be 
passed through the belt loops and utilized as a belt. 
ats are generally not worn, as they hinder more than 
they help. 

'ormal riding dress—and this includes polo and hunt- 
ing—consists of the regulation cutaway coat with white 
buckskin breeches, high Russia-leather boots, and a silk 
hat. The growing freedom, however, in dress for all 
occasions makes it quite unnecessary to “dress up" on 
horseback, and hence a cutaway or sack suit of service- 
able tweed will answer for every ordinary use. Leg- 
gings are either the standard "'Stohwasser," fastening 
with straps, or the ‘‘ Newmarket," which are buttoned 
on. Spiral puttee cloth leggings are a style borrowed 
from the outfit of the British officer in the Indian serv- 
ice. They look both Graceful and becoming when 
worn with an English khaki “raider” hat, which is 
simply a broad-brimmed soft hat dipped in front and 
having a brown, red, or yellow ribbon. 

If a sack suit be worn on horseback, the derby hat 
accompanies it. In cold weather a shower-proof covert 
coat will be found a very useful outer garment. lts 
shortness leaves the legs free and does not impede one's 
movements. For country riding, which is apt to be 
rough work, and where there are long stretches between 
shelter, a long, full-skirted, waterproof coat is often 
worn. This is cut so as to cover both rider and saddle 
and trail behind. It is, indeed, much like a spacious 
blanket, and, it being possible to shorten it to the size of 
an ordinary covert co: well named the ‘‘ Equipede.”” 

Very similar is the riding ‘‘slip-on,” a long, loose, 
shower-proof over-garment which shields the rider from 
chin to ankle and is yet light enough to be packed into 
a small space. Besides the derby, soft felt hats of man 
sorts and shapes are correct with the sack suit. Corl 
Tiding-helmets are an English idea. They are generally 
confined to polo. Silk-velvet caps are used for ‘‘ meets" 
and hunting parties. 

For general country use the belted Norfolk jacket is 
the only garment worth considering. It has clung 
because there is nothing to take its place. Long trousers 
accompany it if one is engaged in some sport or game in 
the open. If, however, there is tramping to be done 
through woods and underbrush, ''knickers" will be 
found much handier and less prone to gather burrs and. 
thorns. Besides the standard tweeds and cheviots, 
Norfolk suits are also to be had in corduroys and khakis 
for shooting and hunting. These sturdy fabrics resist a 
really incredible amount of wear and may truthfully be 
said to improve with use. To be sure, there is a multi- 
plicity of special leather garments for hunting and the 
like, some with cartridge pockets, but these, being 
intended for particular requirements, need not be con- 
sidered within the necessarily brief limits of this article. 
High hunting boots with laced bottoms and a strap top 
are made of waterproof elk-skin and have hobnailed 
soles. Stout storm shoes of tan leather are also used. 
In England, where hunting is the preferred pastime of, 
every country squire, folding shooting seats are much 
used. 

To sum up, dress simply and with special regard for 
the task to be done. Style may well be sought, but 
comfort and utility are the prime considerations. 


Call one a thief and he will steal.—/apanese 
Proverb. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


WATERPROOFED LINEN 


Needed by 
Every Man 


LITHOLIN Waterproofed 
rs and Cuffs they ke 
e and don't cr. 


Celluloid 
k like ordinary linc 
ery fashionable style 
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If not at your dealer 
styles, 

will mail, postpaid. 
free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 27, 7 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
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| EARN BIG MONEY 


without risking a cent. We start you 
on the road to success. Take orders 
for made-to-measure clothing. We 
furnish Free complete outfit of 400 

samples, fashion plates, carrying 
cabinet and full Instructions. 


BACKED BY THIS HOUSE 


E tailoring 
making 
ye man ta 


Fa. foremon 


V community. at 
your territory is given to som 


FELIX KAHN & 
943 Markot Stroot, . 


co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


You select. 


3 Shirts to Order for 35, Prepaid 


I have no ready-made shirts, but ample facilities for 


prompt delivery of high grade custom work. Higher 
Priced fabrics, Coo. Fall Samples ready mow. Ne Astata 


CLARENCE E. HEAD Master of Shirtcraft)7 th St. Ithaca, N.Y. 


p, v! su 
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MEN'S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


MADE TO ORDER after Intant 


CLASS 
PINS 
and BADGES 
COLLEGE*SCHOOL, , 
‘SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


h any four letters or figures, and one ertwo 
Sterling Sliver, Fac. cach, $1.50 
seach, 81.00 8 doz. 
s School or So- 
ietys low prices Send design for estimate, Catalogue bse. 
TMastian Bros., 135 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ONYXIS INGROWING TOENAIL APPLIANCE. 
Immediate rellef, permanent cure, by n silver automatir appliance, 
SES e quud, salistaction gnaranted. NO faliores circulara trea 
9NYXIS CO., 205 Lincoln Le. Cincinnati, ©. 
» 
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At the Threshhold of 
Flight 


[Concluded from page 556] 


of floating in a balloon. It is quite unlike anything 
else; it is as if you were floating yourself, unsupported. 
Even at the start, when you spring from the earth in a 
minute two thousand feet in the air, there is no sensa- 
tion of the balloon; there is no lifting pressure under 
jour feet; there is no sensation of weight. You go up 
like a disembodied soul. To some persons the ea 
seems to drop away and they to be remaining stationary, 
To me, however, there comes the marvelous feeling of 
going up, without weight. 

Once in the air you look down upon a view which 
you can not get from any solid structure, for you see 
not only all around you but also beneath you; the dis- 
tance to the earth is so great and the car is so small that 
you can look under it. lt is as if there were no car at 
all, and yet there is the rim of it, comfortably reminding 
you, if you have a moment of fear, that you can not 
fall. But you do not have moments of The 


fear. 


nearest sensation to it is of awe, and mystery. Nothing 


wi AES ENY 
Bleriot's Model No. 8 


is asit is upon earth. The laws of sight are bewildered. 
If you need to leap over a mountain you throw out a 
scoopful of sand; you can not see yourself rise, but 
presently, over the crest of the mountain come up the 
summits of the peaks beyond, as though some one were 
pushing them—and in a moment your peak flattens out, 
as you look from above upon its slopes. It is a meta- 
morphosed mountain and no peril. You can not tell 
by anything below you whether you are rising or fall- 
ing though you may rise or fall a thousand feet in a 
minute, you do not know it—unless you are near a 
cloud. 

To climb a cloud for the first time is rather awful. 
One of those great masses of cumulus looks almost 
as solid close at hand as it does from below. It is 
an entity, like the balloon, floating with you—and 
if you watched the clouds before you left the ground, 
the vicinity of one gives you some conception of how 
high you are. There itis, beginning, perhaps, twent 
feet away from you, and looming above you hundreds 
of feet, like a mountain. It shines in the sunlight with 
a glory matched in no earthly object except an iceberg. 


The “ Helicopter” 


It has been my lot to see, in arctic regions, some hun- 
dreds of thousands of icebergs close at hand, and I have 
always believed them to be the most beautiful objects 
on earth; but the clouds of the sky, close at hand, are 
almost as beautiful. If you mount above one of these 
majestic things, swiftly overtopping one by one its 
folds and wreaths, and if remembering how high it-is 
you look down and see only small green patches of 
earth through holes in the cloud carpet below, you have 
a little thrill of conception of how lonely a man would 
feel, falling away down there, and not being able to 
see the spot where he must alight. It is a safe little 
thriil, however; you know that you are not going to 
fall. ' Such dizziness as some persons fcel in standing 
near great heights on the earth is almost unknown in 
ballooning. 

The amazing thing is that the great pleasure of this 
avocation has been within our reach for more than a 
hundred years, and that we have neglected it. But we 
are neglecting it no longer. It is safe to predict that 
within ten years there will be in America no city of fair 
size without its aero club. 


" LJ 
joy is not in things, it is in us.—Charles Wagner. 


* Nothing has more resemblance to death than 
idleness.” said Frederick the Gre 
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Lie Your Dox bnsured? 


These sox just as you like them—soft, thin, cool— 


Guaranteed Six Months. 

‘This is the guarantee in each box of six pairs of 
“Holeproof” Sox: "1f any or all of these sox come to 
holes in six months from the day you buy them, we 


If your dealer does not have genuine ““Holeproot” Sox, 
bearing the" Holeproof" Trade-mark, order direct from us. 
(Remit in any convenient way). Mail this coupon to us and 
we will ship you the sox promptly and y transporta- 
tion charges. And remember—the " Holeproof" guarantee 


will replace them free." 


tects 1. If thi to hole: id darning 
We are now making 12,000 pairs a day. dn rot r OT ERE T win 


six months, you get new sox FREE. 


Plenty of people know what it means to wear phe s 
“Holeproof"-the original guaranteed sox. Noothers  Bolenroot fttitamer wour utes: Nahe gud dere Tat ny 
are so well made, We go to extremes to put all the Pine and pearl g os, 94 tore. Bix palrio a aino 


quality into these sox that you like. 
We pay an average of 73¢ per pound for our yarn. 


Hiolenroot 6 paire, $2. Medium melght. Black, tan, 
We could pay what some others do—35c. eae 


and black with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra 


Island Cotton—the — fioleproof ‘Black, nas 3 
expe e Eymen and Bee Island Cotton—tno Pumps A suet ast ah 


And our sox are soft, thin and cool. Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, fj. Extra 


: You can pay more for unguaranteed sox, yet they J Tight "las and black. Bi 

lack all the advantages. Lt a hia a oas pea Boot, Maid 
See "Holeproof" Sox at your dealers. Let tem Gut out cous k fer ous Free, Book, 

sell themselves to you. lease note that the only P asd Foot Happy.” 


difference between the best unguaranteed sox and 
*Holeproof"is that*Holeproof"twear longer. Notice 
how soft and light they are. Then let them show 
how they wear. 


‘Holeproof Hosiery Oo., 
183 Fourth 8t, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed $— Pleaso send mo. — — 
boxes of Holeproot. Bizo. 
Welght |. . Colom — 


Build a $5,000 Business of Your Own 


How Our Students Make Good 
Just a few extracts from recent letters. Full 
names and addresses of these, and 
‘many. other suceesuea sent 

hen vou ene 
"The National Rank of Commeree has turned 
over, aii neit ‘business 1o me, th 
Sverdratta, They 
to ‘various’ concernait 
foragers Con Wash. 
"My business is increasing every da: 
V now paying me, pandsomsiy, Croa 
In «Collections, C Collections by Personal Work, V Trammell Ala PEY 
Potpore fred. 1X-Uatng ur Merchants rete deer 1 sjhrecenty maden colietion where my a 
et - 1 E per 
X"boreloning and Exton the ADDED: cherie eed 
rA evar awarded In tie city It la 
C. W. Fraser, Tenn, 
received a fee of $100 for our 
WW. Manateld, No Cnt. 
“Made good on my first claim for $60—It was 
y o oe ‘old, but settled in three day! 


There is Big Money in the collection agency business, for those who 
“know how.” Collections must be made, 
‘Tho Pleld s Unlimited. Every merchant, manufacturer: 
plentyof accounts—both e hard—and gladly shares proceeds of collection 
The Profits are Large.for you invest no capitaland run on almost no expense; 
Any Ambitious Man can start In this safe, sure and growing business at 
home, working evenings and spare time at first. Nothing today offers such 
opportunities: study carefully this synopsis of instruction and preparation 
embodied in our training, then read what students and graduates 


Brief Synopsis of [eson I- How to Establish a Collection Agency. 


(ow to got Business, 
Our Course Collection Recorda . V—City Collection 


ito recom; 
M. Beat 


pus 
jd raining for 
"aule Agency men, ^ t 


I Made $5000 Myself 


inthe first two years; [ still conduct that busin 
far more today. ‘That is the reason my Instruct 
because it i8 the result 


W, A Meyer, Pres. Amerean Collection Bares, 117 Biata >t. 
Deut, Mie. Paus mall me, eltot cot or bition ts 
ih fl epte of goar cures lan "Prat of Calm nad PREE 
POINTERS ca tha Golation Botitam. 


AMERIGAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
117 State Bt., Detroit, Mich. 


d ‘or 
KNEE or FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 
WHAT you have a right to expect of a garter is thatit be (1) COMFORT- 
ABLE (2) SECURE (3) DURABLE. 
The ring. pure silk, cannot bind or irritate the lex. That's COMFORT, 
es PLAT CLASP- iat ne a coin cannot become accidentally untat- 
MUN is made of the strongest and most wearful webs woven. That's 


bi 
“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be bad in all standard colors, niso 
in fancy striped and figured effects, 


PRICK 95 CENTS A PAIR at your denler's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 718 Market St., Dent. S, Philadelphia 
Makers of "BRIGHTON" GARTERS. " PIONEER" SUSPENDERS and "PIONEER" BELTS. 


"Handy Shur-On 
Eyeglasses 


The newest style "Shur.On." 
Onand off with one hand with: 
out touching the lenses-a neat 
Anger-piece does it. No objection: 
Able coll springs that constantly 
break; no screws to work loose. 
Like all Shur-Ons they are grace- 
fal in appearance and hold firmly 
withont pinchin 
Get the gennine 
Backed by M yonr : 
our optician. Shapes to fit any nose. 
Shure sam ped. on every mount 
ing. 


The Association of American 
Advertisers has examined and certified to 
the circulation of this publication. The detail 
report of such examination is on flle atthe 
New York office of the Association. No 
other figures of circulation guaranteed. 


Tilustrated book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. N, 


Established 1364, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A SALESMAN 


YOU CAN EARN 
$2,000 to $20,000 


le your presen 
ings. "Our free catalog **A Knight of the Grip” will tell you 
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The Longest Way 'Round 


chauffeur that if he wantsto know where the machine 
he’s supposed to be taking care of is, he can call up his 
master and tell him it's all right. 1 know where this 
belongs. And you be at the 8.30 to-morrow morn- 
ing— 

‘There ain't no 8.30,” said the boy. 

“Oh, that's so! I was thinking of Rochelle Park. 
Well, she leaves there at 8.30. | don't believe she 
stops here, but I'll wrap it up in a paper and throw it 
to you. Is it all right?” 

“Sure, She's the one with the deep whistle. ll 
be there.” 

Alden’ looked back to the saloon. Suppose the 
chaüffeur came out. He would: knock every atom of 
romance out of the situation, because beyond a doubt 
Alden could engage him to take them home, and he 
wanted to do the escorting without help. 

“Now, Miss Cawthorn, if you'll get in Ill run this 
machine right by your door. When it comes to auto- 
mobiles I’m at home sitting on my front piazza enjoy- 
ing myself.” 

“Does that mean that you know nothing about 
them?” said Miss Cawthorn, half hesitating as she put 
her foot on the step. 

“No, no! I’ve often run father's. Please get in 
before ‘that faithless chauffeur comes out. 1 want to 
teach him a lesson. To tell the truth the man who 
owns this is Jim Ludington, a neighbor of mine, and | 
happen to know that the machine has been in New 
York getting ti:ered up. His man is suppose to be 
bringing it out. He’s a drinker and Ludington has 
threatened to sack him. Now he will do it. And he 
ought to. He'll be surprised when | run the machine 
in. 


“Isn't this a jolly way of going home!” said Miss 
Cawthorn, gaily, as he started and she sank back on the 
cushions. '' How providential ! " 

“Well, rather. l'm almost glad that cruel mother 
biffed that iittle kid. Only for that | would n't have 
had the pleasure of seeing you home." 

Master of a machine, Alden seemed to have lost his 
diffidence. In fact he was not unlike a small boy who 
is at first too shy to say a word to any one, but, who, 
properly encouraged, monopolizes the conversation. 
Alden felt that the whole affair was so out of the ordinary 
that time-honored conventions did not hold. Here he 
was seeing a very pretty stranger home in another man's 
motor which he had seized for the purpose. She 
understood his motives and the best of it was that she 
could never again be a stranger to him. 

The breeze that their speed caused made the need of 
a motor-veil apparent, for it blew Miss Cawthorn's 
hair into a disorder that ke thought becoming, but 
which she thought distressing, being neatness per- 
sonified. 

* Do you go to New York regularly?” he asked, as 
they spurned the beautiful meadows. 

Her smile was saucy and joyous—it was, strangely 
enough, her first automobile ride—as she answered, 
“Yes, that's why | commute." 

“Oh, yes; | might have thought.” 

“It's not a bad plan," said she. ‘I’m studying law 
with Tracy and Olmsted.” 

“ Why, I'm studying law in the same building with 
Opdyke, Turner, and Chauncey.” 

Miss Cawthorn burst into a merry laugh. 

** Now what's that for?” 

“1 was wondering if vou were saving your logical 
sense for your law practise." 

“Oh, I can be logical enough when there 's any great 
needof using my brain. The logic of this situation is 
that perhaps you'll let me call—er— " 

“Call what, a cab? This is really much better." 

“That is n't worthy of you.” 

“ Hm, what do you know of my worth?” 

“l can guess it from your face. If we are both 
studying law we might help each other. How—how is 
your mother?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, except for a slight cold.” 

“Look here, can't a fellow talk English so that it 
won't be twisted?" — . 

** A lawyer ought to be able to. Is that why you are 
studying law?” 

Alden made no reply to this, as his attention was 
suddenly called to an obstruction in the road in the 
shape of three or four men to whom his horn seemed 
to mean nothing. He slowed down, for one of the 
men was signaling him to stop. 

** What 's the matter?" said he, angrily. ‘1 wasn't 
overspeeding.” > 

A man of glum countenance held his hand up authori- 
tatively and Alden came to a dead stop. The man of 
gloomy visage walked around to where he could see 
the number, and entered it in a note-book. He then 
opened the door and entered the motor. 

“Do you know where the court-house is ? " 

“Oh, mercy!” said Miss Cawthorn, realizing at once 
what had happened. 

“Yes,” said Alden. 

“Well, you drive there as fast as the law allows. 
Why?” said he, asking himself the question. '' Because 
Isay so. Why dol say so? Because you are charged 
with steal'ng an automobile. Start her dp." 

Alden looked at Miss Cawthorn and his face reddened. 
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“t ['m sorry I've lugged you into this. | never thought 
of that fellow being vengeful. Do you want to get out? 

“No, I'll see it through. 1'm a witness.” 

It was at that very moment that Alden realized he 
was in love. He had always believed in love at first 
sight, for so his mother had loved his father, but it had 
fortunately never came to him before. Fortunately, 
because he had never met any one as worth loving 2s 
this divinity. E 

“See here," said he to the official, suddenly, and 
acting quite on impulse; ‘you know as well as I do 
that I'm no thief. The owner of this machine is Mr. 
Ludington, my next-door neighbor in Rochelle Park, 
and I stopped it when it was running wild and am on 
my way to restore it. The chauffeur was drinking in a 
road-house and knew nothing about it until | was out 
of sight, and then | suppose he telephoned to the 
authorities here to hold me up. You've done your 
duty. | think now you had better let me go. My 
father, Judge Alden, is well known in this county." 

The glum-looking man allowed his eyes to wander 
over Alden's face and figure. He appeared to believe 
the evidently true story of the young man. In fact he 
now remembered to have seen him in this very machine. 
He could easily give it out that Alden had escaped from 
his clutches, while the conclusion of the matter at the 
court-house would be the very prosaic one of the 
release of Alden and no money for him. 

‘Stop the machine and let me out,” said he, in an 
offensively friendly tone. ‘‘I reckernize yer. Why? 
Because I seen yer with Mr. Ludington in this very car. 
Where's the money for me trouble?” 

Alden glanced at Miss Cawthorn. She would soon 
be at Maywood and he would have a great story to teil 
to Ludington. But the matter of bribing the officer 
disturbed him. What would his father think of it. 
"The old gentleman had old-fashioned notions concern- 
ing the giving and taking of bribes. 

e put his hand into his trousers’ pocket. 
contact with a penknife and his night-key. 

Miss Cawthorn held her handkerchief to her face and 
he caught the words ‘‘ more logic.” 

An impulse to put on full power and escape came to 
him, and his hand went out. But the dishonor of such 

an act speeded past the impulse, and he said simply, "1 
forgot | had n't a cent. Get back.” 

jut when the constable was back in his seat once 
more Alden turned to him and said decisively, ‘‘See 
here; I’m going to that court-house by way of Lud- 
ington's and if you stop me— " He hesitated. 

“A'N swear that you were willing to take a bribe,” 
put in Miss Cawthoin, suddenly. Now if 1 were you 

'd get out at once, because Mr. Alden has you 
beaten." 

The constable's brain clouded. 
of a reward flashed across it. ee here," said he, 
“who's in charge of this machine? — Meself. Who 
ought to see it 's delivered over to Mr. Ludington? The 
same. |go with yer." 

But Alden was doing some thinking himself. Why 
ive this objectionable person a ride? He had done 
is duty in stopping a supposed thief. He now knew 

that it was not a case of thievery, and it was time for 
him to let go. 

''See here," said Alden; ''1 might have got away 
from you a moment ago but | didn’t. Now I don't 
need you to show me the way to Ludington's. 1 have 
evidence here,” he indicated the bright-eyed Miss Caw- 
thorn, ‘‘that you asked me for a bribe. 1 warn youl 
shall not hesitate to use that evidence. Now—let go.” 

“All right—all right,” muttered the constable. 
“Don’t be in too much of a rush, young man, I'm 
letting go. 1 guess | know when I've done my duty." 

The man of the law left the machine to the two 

students of law and love, and the trip to Maywood was 
far too short. But if people continue to construct 
speedy machines the making of love must be curtailed, 
unless the way be long. 


* * * * * * . 


“Then you think your mother won't object to my 
calling, because | 'm really anxious to do 

Miss Cawthorn was on the step of her vine-embow- 
ered house at Maywood. She gave just a suspicion of 
an extra pressure to Alden's hand, as she said with a 
betwitching glint in her blue eyes, ‘I’m quite sure 
that your anxiety to call won't prevent her from allow- 
ing it. Come and tell her all about it.” 

UT certainly shall," said Alden, giving the hand that 
was in his a squeeze that was beyond suspicion. 

‘And on the way to Ludington’s he thought of at 
least five different ways of phrasing it. 
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Not Troubled with Intellect 


PuysioLocist came upon a hard-working Irishman 
toiling, bareheaded, in the street. 

“Don’t you know,” said the physiologist. "that to 
work in the hot sun without a hat is bad for your 
brain?” 

“t D' ye think,” asked the Irishman, ' that Oi "d be on 
this job if Oi had enny brains?” 
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The Reign of Lawlessness in 
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jurors perjured themselves as lightly, taking indubitable 
‘evidence, and returning nonchalant verdicts offhand of 
the entire innocence of the guilty. The guilty, thus let 
free, inserted cards in the newspapers thanking a merci- 
ful Providence and promising to do as well for their 
jurors if the time should conie when iL. Was needed. 
And so the whole machinery of justice stood still, its 
wheels clogged with selfishness and individualism, The 
Black Patch in Kentucky was nearer absolute anarchy 
ten months ago than any other portion of America has 
been since civilization came to it. 

Then there came to the Governor's hand another 
weapon. At Hopkinsville, where “Tom” Underwood 
had been fearlessly hammering at the Night-Riders in his 
New Era, and Mayor Meachem in his Kentuckian, and 
where Dr. Stites and Major Bassett had aided in gather- 
ing together the few brave men who were willing to 
stand openly against violence—men whose lives were 
threatened repeatedly and some of whom barely dodged 
assassination—among this crowd at Hopkinsville there 
originated a new association called the Law and Order 
League, carrying its entire purpose in its name. This 
Law and Order League, thus designed to create a respect. 
for and restore the reign of law, to establish order, to 
secure evidence against malefactors, to remove disloyal 
and dishonest officials, and to see that justice reigned 
in the courts, took a remarkable hold on the people of 
the city. At that time a wave of fear stifling al with its 
blighting and depressing effect lay like a blanket of mist 
over the Patch. The new society came through it like 
the sun, and citizens of all faiths and of all beliefs as 
regards tobacco turned toward it. In a few days it 
numbered one thousand members, and was appealing to 
the honest and loyal citizens of the tobacco association 
to join it. In Christian County the grand jury was in 
session, It made a short adjournment, with no pros- 
pects of finding Night-Riders indictments. When it 
Teconvened it carried four new members, chosen under 
the new régime. In two days six indictments for Night- 
Riding came from its deliberations, and with that the 
work was on. Clarksville, Tennessee, a community far 
less public-spirited and denied the support of a courage- 
ous state administration, nevertheless followed suit, and 
through the Patch went this law and order influence, 
gaining strength with amazing rapidity, 

It is difficult for one living in an orderly and law- 
abiding community to realize it; yt nothing could have 
caused greater astonishment and consternation, could 
have been received with less credulity, than the simple 
statement promulgated from Frankfort that the Governor 
intended to obtain legal convictions before juries of 
their fellows of the men indicted for Night-Riding. To 
indict is not always the most difficult thing in the 
world, because an indictment carries no penalty. But 
an actual conviction is a different affair. So when the 
time of the trials drew near, in the June term of court 
at Hopkinsville, excitement all through the Patch and 
through the State was intense. And for a time the 

pular disbelief was justified. Matt Gholson was the 
Fen to face a jury, and it was charged against him that 
he had held the horses of a squad of men from Chris- 
tian County while they engaged in the Hopkinsville 
raid. The evidence was weak and he was acquitted, 
Kentuckians shrugged their shoulders and said, “1 told 
you so." 

Night-Riders plucked up more courage. Another 
case. came to trial—and there was another acquittal. 
Then here was a disagreement. And then suddenly 
the attentions shifted from Hopkinsville to the neigh- 
boring county of Marshall and the town of Benton. 

‘When the grand jury at Benton set out to investigate 
the raid in which the negro tenants were driven from the 
county and one of them killed, the Night-Riders not 
only sent them threatening letters, but even marched 
through the town at night to intimidate them, and on 
grand-jury day assembled in Benton in numbers—as 
' citizens," of course—to overawe the jury. Never- 
theless the jury did its duty and found indictments. 

Now when Hopkinsville had achieved no final result 
two of the Benton Night-Riders suddenly confessed. 
They were mere boys, hot-blooded and rash. The 
Governor immediately mustered them into the militia 
for their own protection, and in due course they came 
into court. Their stories were straightforward and 
apparently true, and they were well supported; yet the 
first prisoner was acquitted. In the second trial there 
was a disagreement, and in the third the great victory 
which marks the turning-point toward the day when 
jury convictions will be a matter of course. For the 
third prisoner, a young doctor, was convicted and sent 
for a year to the state's prison at Frankfort. Only a 
single victory—and yet a victory; and a token that in 
the course of time, when the big cases against the real 
offenders, the leaders and plotters, are called for trial, 
and Governor Willson presents the damning evidence he 
has collected, the juries will decide in accordance with it. 

Of course there has been the inevitable retaliation 
against the Night-Riders in the Black Patch. Those 
whose barns and crops have been burned and who have 
been refused protection and the punishment of offenders 
under the law, soon become desperate enough to take 
the problem of revenge up for themselves. Most of 
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A Champio 


‘Tue championships which America has won 
and which have formerly been held by was qualified for entry because of having won 
Europeans, or subjects of Great Britain, is a 


matter which arouses a 
sense of national pride 
in all Americans, and 
demonstrates the supe- 
riority of the American 
when he becomes a spe- 
cialist. This is not only 
an era of specialization, 
a day of specialists, but 
our country is the fore- 
most country of special- 
ists in the entire world. 
With brain, with brawn, 
with push and vim we 
have acquired more 
"first places" in more 
lines than the entire 
world in the last fifty 
years. Fifty years ago, 
though, expert verbatim 
shorthand reporting was 
looked upon as an art of 
the witches, and Eng- 
land was the source of 
learning in shorthand. 
While various contests 
have been held, the 
world has never seen 
contests conducted with 
absolute impartiality, by 
absolutely disinterested 
judges and in the interest 
of seeing “the best man 
win," until two years 
ago The Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers' Asso- 
ciation decided to hold 
an International World's 
contest of stenographers. 
In the first contest, Mr. 
Sidney H. Godfrey, of 
London, England, se- 
cured the world's cham- 
pionship medal for sten- 
ographers of less than 
ten years’ experience. 
That contest was held 
in 1906, and his net 
speed (after making de- 


p 


ductions for errors) was 150 words per minute. 
In 1907 Mr. Godfrey again journeyed from 


England to this coun- 
try to enter the con- 
test for the medal, 
and although at that 
time he would have 
been disqualified had 
he not won the medal , 
the year before,—be- 
cause the contestants 
for this medal must be 
persons who began the 
study of shorthand ten 
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years or less than ten years ago,—Mr. Godfrey 


the medal the previous year, and in 1907, he 


again won the medal 
with a net speed (after 
making all deductions 
for errors) of 123 words 
per minute. 

In 1908 the real con- 
test was on. The first 
contests were but 
“ heats,” as it were, in 
the main race, for to 
win the medal three 
years consecutively un- 
der the terms of its 
donation entitled the 
winner to permanently 
ho'd the medal. 

The interest among 
expert shorthand writers 
throughout the entire 
world was centered upon 
the contest, which was 
held in Philadelphia, on 
April 18, 1908. The ac- 
companying picture 
shows the result. Clyde 
H. Marshall's record of 
writing 242 words per 
minute (after making all 
deductions for errors) 
which is 119 words per 
minute faster than the 
net speed of Mr. Godfrey 
the year before, is the 
fastest record recorded 
by any organization con- 
ducting a contest which 
has ever been made by 
a stenographer of less 
than ten years' expe- 
rience. 

Are you interested in 
the kind of shorthand 
that Marshall wrote? 
Are you interested in 
discovering how he 
l:arned it? Are you in- 
terested in learning how 
he and scores of others 
throughout the entire 


United States and Canada, and scattered over 
the entire world, became expert court reporters ? 


If you are, fill out 
the coupon at the 
bottom of this article, 
and if living in the 
East, send it to Suite 
93, 1416 Broadway, 
New York; or if more 
convenient to Chicago, 
addressing it to 

Suite 39, 
79 Clark Street, 
Chicago, lll. 
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them know who has attacked them; and if they do not 
they know the members of the tobacco association, who 
are in the long run responsible. Accordingly they tum 
to these. The sting of the lash lasts many years. lt 
has been the growing fear of those in authority that 
there would be engendered hatred and feuds which 
would cause trouble for more than a decade to come. 
Sometimes the retaliation has been very swift and sure. 
Thus during the past spring a band of young men, 
many of them sons of well-to-do farmers, went out 
marauding near Clarksville, Tennessee, and among 
others whipped Henry Welch, a farmer. Welch tele- 
phoned the sheriff, who declined to interfere. He then 
called upon some private individuals known to be 
opposed to Night-Riding, and a band of them on horses 
2h in buggies left town to find the Night-Riders. 
Some of the Clarksville party were members of the 
association, conscripts, hating the whole affair. They 
came upon the Night-Riders about three in the morn- 
ing at a bend of the road and emptied a volley of 
buckshot into them by way of greeting. The masked 
band turned and fled, panic-stricken at the first sign of 
retaliation. In the morning the body of Vaughan Ben- 
nett, a farmer's son, was found in the road beside some 
masks, empty shot-guns, and dead horses. His brother, 
was at home severely wounded. The Night-Riders, 
cowardly, as had been expected, had fled without 
attempting to aid their wounded comrades. 
Night-Riders, too, have received some rough handling 
upon their raids. Near Adams, Tennessee, a band— 
perhaps of the same men, perhaps of Trigg County 
men—attacked a farmer named Lawrence while he, 
with his son and a negro helper, was loading his tobacco 


‘on wagons in the night to make a daylight start for 


market. They rode up from several directions and 
opened fire. "The men retreated, wounded; but the 
old man, with three shots in his body, took a stand 
and emptied his seven rounds of ammunition at them 
from his shot-gun. He shot down one, who was 
carried away, and wounded others, but was unable to 
stop them, ashe had no more ammunition. They burned 
his barns, killed his horses, and dynamited his loaded 
wagons; then rode to a neighboring farm and burned 
the tobacco there. 

In Clarksville one night three negroes attempted to 
fire the Regie warehouse of Sory and Hays. The 
watchman saw them, and, as they ran, shot them by 
the light of an electric lamp they were passing. 

These are but a few of the instances in which the 
Night-Riders have met reverses. In all, according to 
the figures collected by Governor Willson's detectives, 
sixteen Night-Riders have been killed in their raids and 
pethaps forty wounded. 

+ All this is the story of the Black Patch. In the 
Burley district there has been another tale to tell. For 
several years prominent leaders of the Burley district 
had tried to form a pool in tobacco which would give 
the farmer a better price, give the pool a profit, and 
leave the tobacco company a wide margin. Instead of 
encouraging the independent manufacturers and creating 
competition, all these projects had been designed to 
make a tight combination between the American To- 
bacco Company and the growers. Mr. W. B. Hawkins, 
of Fayette County, was an able leader in this work and 
by partial pools which he formed did more than any 
other man to maintain a fair price for Burley during 
1904 and 1905. At last, working under the American 
Society of Equity and the Burley Tobacco Society, a 
great pool was formed which obíained a third or more 
of the 1906 crop and more than half of 1907, in all 
about one hundred and sixty million pounds of Burley 
lobacco. By providing regular warehouses they were 
able to store this and to give receipts which could be 
discounted at the bank, most farmers getting five to 
seven cents a pound advance, which was as good as the 
going price would have been but for the pool. With this 
immense amount of tobacco—held at a round price of fif- 
teen cents—off the market, prices went steadily up; but 
they did not reach the figure of the pool. Occasional low- 
grade lots were sold by the pool, but no high-grade. 
When the planting season of 1908 approached it became 
evident that unless no crop was planted that year the 
pool would be broken. nly by an artificial shortage 
could the price be raised. The over-production had 
been extreme. Accordingly the Burley and Equity 
societies decided to cut out the 1908 crop. To a con- 
siderable extent this was done in good will. Mem- 
bers of the societies voluntarily pledged themselves 
to grow no crop. Outsiders in large numbers agreed 
to help the societies out. When it became evi- 
dent, however, that a considerable acreage would he 
lanted, the fear—and the threat—of Night-Riding 

came immediate, and the whole power of the State 
was stirred to maintain peace. This was not the law- 
less section. This was blue-grass, the rich and pros- 
perous, and its adjoining counties; and yet the threat 
of Night-Riding was in the air. J. Campbell Cantrill, 
state president for the Equity society, went on tours 
about his district urging peace, decrying disorder, argu- 
ing against it, and yet with a subtle word letting the 
poorer farmers know that if it must come—well, who 
could help it? 1 have been to his meetings and heard 
farmers comingawaysay: “That feller's all right. li 
we em stop it by argument— why, Night-Ride a little, 
ey?” 

Yet from the inevitable disorder the Burley society 
kept its skirts remarkably clear. di leaders had too 


much at stake. Mack Patch they 
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were fixedly at work trying tO form. a combination with 
the American Tobacco CompaNy—to the exclusion of 
the Independent--which would leave but a single 
buyer and a single seller in the field; and they feared 
the denunciation which wholesale Night-Riding would 
bring upon them. Yet the example of the Black Patch 
was over the land. What would work there would 
work here, said the farmers; and as spring advanced and 
plant beds were prepared and sown the violence began. 

It broke out all at once—everywhere. There was no 
organization at large as in the Patch; no army moving 
about. Here were thousands of farmers whose money 
crops for two years were in the storehouses; whose 
whole profit for the years depended upon the maintain- 
ing of a monopoly for the pool this year. Every out- 
sider who grew a crop reduced their chances that 
much. So bitter did they grow that Hiram Hedges, an 
independent, was shot dead in his doorway at midnight, 
while he stood beside his wife pleading his willingness 
to destroy his own tobacco. Whippings, barn-burn- 
ings, and other lawlessness broke out in Bracken, in 
Nicholas, in Henry, and in many other counties. The 
State, with trouble enough in the Patch, grew desperate. 
‘The Governor called out his militia and sent them to 
all the strategie centers, and following his traditional 
policy sent detectives and spies into the land to get his 
evidence. Instantly he came into conflict with the 
Burley Tobacco Society. To him the whole tobacco 
question was a thing aside; they could settle it as they 
would, but they must not break the law. To them the 
Night-Riding was a minor matter. They were, nomi- 
nally, battling with a trust. (As a matter of fact they 
have studiously refrained from harming the Trust and 
have sought to deal with iL) Every blow he delivered 
against the Night-Riders they interpreted to be a blow 
at them, and the traditional feud of blue-grass against 
Louisville famed into a hatred for the Governor. 

In the border counties excitement ran to a fever heat. 
In Henry County, where the Burley society controlled 
about half the members, the Governor's stand at once 
stirred to action Judge Benjamin F. Hill, the county 
judge. Confident in a support at Frankfort which the 

eckham administration never gave, he has stood for 
months gripping both sides and holding them to order. 
An independent himself, he has declared that every 
man shall follow his own’ conscience under the law in 
Henry County. With a pack of bloodhounds he has 
tracked down both Night-Riders and anti-Night-Riders. 
All sides look alike to him, and the men in Jail will be 
tried with equal impartiality. here is peace now in 
Henry, armed peace. Guards patrol the country roads 
and the bloodhounds are in leash, But were it not for 
the determined stand of this one fearless man, backed 
by the chief executive of the State, the hills of Henry 
would have run with blood and the story of the fight 
up there would have been the most terrible in Kentucky. 

‘The plant-bed season is past now and the crop is in 
the field. Here and there in an Equity district is a 
patch guarded with rifles. In the hill counties there is 
one-tenth of a crop~ one-tenth of a crop of Burley 
tobacco this year means success to the pool. By next 
winter the existing pool will be closed out at a round 
price of fifteen cents a pound, and every man who has 
an acre of tobacco land will plant it in order to get 
some ef the same price in the following year. Then 
the fight will have to begin all over again, and to keep 
on until the Governor, awakened to the other side of. 
his responsibility, and the Burley and Equity societies, 
awakening to a new knowledge of their capabilities, 
set out together to find a rational solution under the 
law for the distress of the growers. 

In the Black Patch the courts are trying Night-Riders, 
the mifitia guards the towns, and there is peace. But 
it is a peace in which twenty thousand members of the 
association are fretting over their own enforced mem- 
bership; in which a few stockholders are piling up 
thousands of dollars of profits a year; in which the 
*'hill-billies" are waiting for their vengeance. Next 
January forty thousand three-year pledges expire, and 
no mà will remain bound to. the Planters’ Protective 
Association. Then what will happen? 

What will happen then? Will the Night-Riders ride 
again, by the light of burning houses and bams, with 
ash and, thorns for farmers and their wives? In Ken- 
tucky, Governor Willson says not. ‘The first sign of 
open Night-Riding will see the state troops again in the 
field. But far more will be done by the citizens in their 
own counties. They have learned something about the 
power of the State fo protect and to punish. It is cer- 
tain, too, that there will be fewer to turn to the ways 
of violence. But if the worst happens and the masked 
marauders do come out next season, there will be juries 
and cells waiting for them, and it will be many years 
before the lawless in Kentucky forget how Governor 
Willson put an end to anarchy. 


> » 


As above the oyster the starfish, the porpoise the 
whale, so above all matter does the human being 
rise preeminent. 


Some one has defined happiness as " the constant 
pursuit of an agreeable object with a sense of 
continual progress." 

A bishop used to say to his children when they 
had used some new article of comfort, “There, you 
have added to your troubles by a new want!” 
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The Betty-Bob 
Housekeeping Co. 


[Concluded from page 558] 


“No, I think we are two very healthy individuals." 

“ What have we gained then, by our experiments ?” 

So we counted up together. We had saved three 
dollars and twenty-nine cents in one month, lost our 
appetites, considerable weight, and had made ourselves 
just miserable. The next night we spent all our sav- 
ings on a Christian dinner—five grand courses and hap- 
piness ! 

May 3. 

Mother, economy can be positive fun; it opens up 
such unexpected ways. What do you think we have 
now? A fireless cooker. I read about it and Bob and 
| made it ourselves out of a grocery box, which we 
filled with hay except where we scooped out holes, and 
then we lined it with dark-colored cloth. | made a big 
hay-stuffed pillow for the top and it works beautifully. 
And we have lived better and cheaper. I can use less 
expensive meats; even shamelessly aged fowls are 
translated into good dinners, all the more welcome 
after last month’s peanut orgy. And another thing is, 
I can go out, knowing that the dinner will cook and 
yet can not burn. 

That fireless cooker has taught me how wasteful 1 
have been when handling the range, in not turning the 

as low after the boiling point was reached. Then I 
ught some gas range pots shaped so two can cook 
over the same burner. Using the kerosene lamp in the 
living room helps too, and altogether | have cut the 
gas bill from two and a half dollars to one, and feel 
competent to take a professorship in bill reduction. 

Bob and | held a conference, with the result that the 
janitor’s sixteen-year-old Miranda comes up to help me 
in the morning: She can't cook yet, but she can 
sweep and dust and wash floors, dishes, and clothes; 
in fact she has performed all these domestic duties for a 
family of five. She stays until after the lunch dishes 
are done, and 1 pay her two dollars and a half a week. 
It relieves me greatly, and costs no more than paying 
thirteen dollars to the laundry and to the scrub-woman, 
as we did last month. | shall still send Bob's collars 
and shirts and the sheets and towels to the laundry 
(forty cents a dozen, flat work—the only reasonable 
prices on their list). For twelve dollars | could get a 
Taw county girl to stay with me, but | have no room 
for her in the flat, and boarding her would be too ex- 
pensive. There is still another solution—the popular 
one in this house—have a woman in for two days to do 
theheavy work. Mrs. Colbert, upstairs, has one come 
on Tuesdays to clear and wash, and on Saturdays to 
clean and iron. She says she prefers not to have any 
One every day, as the flats so small, but | revel in 
having the dishes done—I save them up in heaps for 
Miranda, It’s all a matter of preference, for econom- 
ically it’s the same thirteen dollars a month. 

June 1. 

1 am engaged in two struggles: with the food ques- 
tion and with Miranda's moral nature; and between 
them I'ma frazzle. Miranda shows a deficiency in her 
sense, or powers, of veracity. A cut-glass dish disap- 
peared. Miranda denied all knowiedge of it, and Bob 
on inquiry had none. The next morning we had a 
talk. If neither Mr. Bullard, nor 1, nor she ?—an em- 
phatic denial—knew of its disappearance it must be 
somewhere in the apartment, being wingless and leg- 
less. Then we searched all the likely places; then the 
unlikely. It was an instructive sight. Miranda, wrig- 
gling beneath the bed, gravely reported, ''No dish, 
ma'am." 

''But it must be somewhere,” and the inexorable 
search continued, under the couch, beneath the desk, 
in the waste-paper basket. At last a despairing voi 

‘t| remember now, Mrs. Bullard; the dish broke it- 
self, and | forgot to tell you." 

John Macy, in Bob's office, sent word that the flat 
beneath him was vacant. |t is as pretty as this, the 
rooms a few inches larger. It sounded tempting with 
its twenty-four-dollar rent, but when we counted up, 
this being steam heated and that not, we found that we 
would save nothing and gain only coal dust and trouble, 
and we thankfully remained. 

That reminds me of our food inquiry. How igno- 
rance lays us open to hard knocks! It’s a doleful 
story. The Macys were here to dinner ten days ago, 
and 1 wanted everything to be nice. It was, but the 
Food Account box yawned at me in emptiness the next 
morning. Well, for two days the left-overs did, and 
forthree we had baked beans (cheap by the fireless) and 
potatoes and rice, which were in stock; then Bob got 
sick, so he did n't eat on the sixth, and 1 was n't hungry 
—for beans. His attack became so acute we had to 
send for the doctor, who pumped out of him an ac- 
count of his recent diet. He said it was enough to 
have unsettled a horse. It took Bob three days to re- 
cover, and we had to pay four dollars for the doctor 
and the medicine. Of course, that came out of the 
Incidentals box. Would I have been justified in bor- 
rowing it in the first place? 

The big thing for me to do is to learn for a fact what 
feeds and what simply fills. 1 discussed it with Mrs. 
Colbert and she lent me her cooking-school book. It 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Electrical, Scleatific and Prac- 
tical Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially Deal— 
MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
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is strange that maccaroni and cheese can feed a man, 
and maccaroni and potatoes injure him. She says that 
when you once know the values of foods you can 
make an endless variety by substituting like values in 
the menu, and that she keeps Mr. Colbert well by 
careful attention to his diet, without his suspecting it; 
for good cooking may be old-fashioned as a recipe for 
winning the affections, but it’s all right for building up 
backbone. They never have baked beans oftener than 
Once a week, usually only once in two, and not at 
all except in cold weather. Oh, dear, 1 wish I did n't 
blush so! 

Another thing I had never found out is that there are 
regular days for shipping produce to the city, so that if 
you market on Tuesdays and Fridays you get the very 
best. Then she told me how you could buy canned 
goods and staples in semi-wholesale quantities from 
the big groceries, and save a lot there. I had already 
learned how to get olive-oil in cans instead of bottles. 
Another thing she does is to take a dollar a week from 
her food allowance for staples, and then divide the rest 
more or less evenly for each day. 1 shall try that, for 
it sounds like good sense. 


Juv 7. 
Anyway I know more about clothes and sewing than 
Mrs. Colbert, and after a half hour's reflection on that 
strong point, my spirits rose out of their abasement. 
Elasticity may be less saintly than humility of spirit, 
but Bob says it's no end pleasanter to live with. So 
now I'm telling her all I've learned in the last months, 
which is considerable. Axiom one: Don't buy what 
you don't need; it's trash, despite the price. That 
was hard for her to believe, l asked her if she usu- 
ally bought remnants of wall-paper and farming im- 
plements when they were cheap. 1 heard the obsession 
discussed behind the counter last week. Two of the 
tiredest looking girls | ever saw were gasping at each 
Other. It was the last five minutes before closing. 
“ Ain't it been fierce to-day?” groaned the first. 
“Yep; put the price up a few cents, mark it ' bar- 
ain,’ and the fools all come," snapped back the other 
in disgust. 


AUGUST. 15. 


Mother, your saying that our lives seemed to be 
working out finely is an inspiration to make them. 
Only yesterday Lucille Macy told us we got more satis- 
faction out of living than any other couple she knew. 
We do have lots of good times, as well as the work to 
whet our appetites for them, now; but time was when 
we, did n "t—that awful period when hearing how this 
one kept the rent paid by saving the thirty-secondth of 
an inch on her potato parings; how that one started the 
family bank account by gradually introducing oatmeal at 
seventeen of the week's menus, and how the poorest 
one did not need to buy blankets, as she kept the 
family warm by newspaper covers stitched together; 
when hearing of these Í longed to imitate them ail and 
become of the sisterhood of thrifty wives. Just when 
1 was most disconsolate over my meager results Bob 
came in one evening. 

“What's the matter, Betsey? You look tired.” 

“Only finances," I said loathingly. 

With that he walked over to the boxes and emptied 
them of their few cents. 

“Put on your blue dress, my lady," he ordered, and 
I meekly obeyed. 

We went out to dinner at the gay little Italian res- 
taurant in Aaron Burr's old house, and then to the 
theater. He got seats in the second balcony; I re- 
member | looked curiously around, as I'd never been 
up there before, and was surprised to see how nice the 
people were; just like us, mostly. The play was 
V The Music Master,” and we heard and saw splendidly. 
When we got home Bob asked— 

“Well, how much do you think that evening's pleas- 
ure cost us?” 

“Tam afraid to think," 1 confessed, '* but lots !" 

** Exactly forty cents apiece for dinner, twenty cents 
for car-fare, and one dollar for seats—a total of two 
dollars. And from now on we're going to cut out all 
this nonsense of unreasonable scrimping and take some 
pleasure in life. The fact is we ve been trying to prac- 
tise all the economies that we ever heard of. Every- 
body has one or two, but we ve tried to annex the 
sum of them all! Now we are going to do without 
what we must, and attend carefully to the detail 
our expenditure, but from now on we are not going to 
be hounded bv economy and cheated out of our youth 
and pleasures ! " 

1 felt like another creature right then, and that has 
been our program—top galleries for many of the good 
plays; popular opera; concerts with ** popular prices; " 
picture galleries, free days; public libraries, lectures, and. 
speakers; places in town and near by to visit—varied 
in summer by cooling boat trips and picni 
There has been a lot of reasonable pleasure lyi 
loose for such unprejudiced seekers as we; but suppose 
we had got old and stale without realizing that enjoy- 
ment is as much a necessity of life as bread and butter! 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
To: tbe Stockholders: 

Dear Sir AND Drag Mapam: Inclosed please find a 
post-office money order for ten dollars ($10), the final 
payment on the principal of the sinking fund. The 
company closes the year without debts of any kind. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Inclosed also is an itemized statement of the propor- 
tioning of the funds of the past month, as requested— 
being the final solution of our problem: 


DEBIT 


Salary .... $195.00 


$125.00 


CREDIT 


E 
fClothes 
incident; 


* Terminates with this month. It has been decided to s 
nt in tbe budget—$s for life insurance and $5 
for a bank accoun 

+ This money was not 
sents the proportion due clo 


ly spent this month, but repre- 
Between seasons it is pat 


ers " 
ice on $1,500 policy 


Respectfully submitted, a 
EuzasTH. HasiNGs. BULLARD, ` 

Secretary Betty-Bob Company. 

P. S.—Morntn:. Bob has just rushed in and brought 

the news that he has a three-hundred-dollar raise for 


We'll be there Wednesday for our fort- 
Will you have him met by the Hop- 
“See the 


next year! 
night vacation. 
kinsville Young America Band, playing 
Conquering Hero Comes" ? 


Because She Was Just 
By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


A Woman in our town who rents a fashionable board- 

ing house is envied by every housewife | know, be 
cause she never seems to be troubled with the domestic 
problem. Girls stay with her for years, and if one 
judges her “help” by her table and well-kept house, 
there are no incompetents under her roof. Our Delia 
came from her, simply because she wanted an easier 
place. One day | asked Delia why Mrs. Martin alway 
seems to have such efficient “help.” 

“ Well, ma'am, to my way of thinkin’, it's ‘cause 
she's so just. She asks you to do jist so much work, 
and if there’s more to be done, she does it herself, or 
hires outside help. There was never a girl there had 
her afternoon or evening broke in on, no matter what 
happened. When I was there as waitress, Lizzie Fitz- 
gerald was cook. There ain't a finer. cook in town 
than Lizzie. She's worth every cent of the ten dollars 
a week she got. But there ain't many girls can do 
kitchen work with her. She's liable to take such an 
everlastin’ dislike to you for nothin’. She did to me, 
but Mrs. Martin knowed of it and begged me to try to 
get along the best | could—for her sake. Shecould n't 
replace Lizzie so easy—1 knowed that, so | just let her 
alone and she quit pickin’ on me. Then Robina come 
to help in the kitchen. Robina was a simple little 
country girl willin' to work hard an’ learn, but Lizzie 
hated her so, she 'd have poisoned her, if she ‘d dared. 
She tried her best to have Mrs. Martin send Robina 
away, but her mistress wouldn't do it. The girl was 
doin’ her level best. One mornin’ when I went to the 
refrigerator, the bottom iv it was covered with broken 
eggs. Two or three dozen had gone to smash. My 
Lizzie tore round like crazy. She said Robina done it. 
The girl cried and said she'd never been near the re- 
frigerator. Mrs. Martin took a hand. Old Patrick 
said Robina was helpin him pick peas when he saw 
the egg man drive up, an’ the girl didn’t come to the 
house till after | found them eggs broken. I got scared 
then. I was sure Lizzie would lay it on me. She 
didn't though. she just tore round, madder than a 
hornet, and said if Mrs. Martin didn't fire Robina 
she 'd leave ; she would n't work another day with that 
girl under foot. It would have been easy enough for 
the mistress to have fdund a girl for Robina's place, 
but it wam’t no picnic gettin’ another cook like 
Lizzie. Ju the same it was Lizzie she fired, and for 
weeks she did the cookin’ herself. You never saw 
nobody in your life so grateful for havin’ justice done 
her as Robina. It started her workin’ hard, and try- 
in’ to learn everything there is to know about a kitchen. 
Now she's cook there, an’ most as fine a cook as 
Lizzie. My soul! how Robina does worship Mrs. 
Martin !” 


There is nothing like keeping the mind healthfully 
employed upon high themes and lofty aims, con- 


templating high ideals. 
Digitized bw. QQ G. 
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To Teachers, 


High School and 
College Students 


What are you going to work at 
this summer? 

The time has come when most of 
you must give some thought to plans 
for the next school year, or to the 
future, if you graduated this year. 


These thoughts will probably in- 
volve the earning of the money 
necessary to your plans. 


Many of you are ambitious to secure 
a higher education, but lack the 
means, We have a plan that has en- 
abled hundreds to realize this ambi- 
tion. Let us send you a booklet con- 
taining the pictures and experiences of 
many such, as told in their own words, 


In short, if you want to earn a 
scholarship in any one of America’s 
leading colleges, or money for your 
further education, or for any other 
purposes this vacation, let us tell you 
how we can help you. 


We want you to work for us. The 
work is easy and dignified, and our 
instructions before you start, and 
coaching afterwards, make failure 
well-nigh impossible. 

A postal card will bring full par- 
tículars, Address 


ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, 
Manager, Bureau of Education 
Success Magazine Building, 

29-31 East 22nd Street, New York 
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A copy of the Itansomerian Journal. inclose st 


C. W. RANSOM 
9849 EUCLID AVENUE, KANSAS CITY Mi 
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e Your Own Boss! 


Start n Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell yon how. Very good profit. Everything tarnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our “ Starter " and free. 
particulars. E. S. Kruger Co., 155 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


i1 FREE $b 


ow to Make Money Breeding 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAD CO., 147 Howard St. Melrose, Hass. 
Seed and roots for planting now 
ready. My 28-pay s s Cul- 
ture and Profits of Ginseng," with 


prices of seed and roots free. Send 


fori. p, BRANDT, Box 320, BREMEN, OHIO. 
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Diana and the Duke 


[Continued from page 548) 


“1 mean what right have | to believe you?” she added. 

** | understand,” said Gray. ‘But why did you ac- 
cept me that day in Rome ?” : 

Diana's cheeks grew pinker. “I don't know. | 
don't know. I—I—was lonely. Perhaps 1 was a fool. 
But I had a—a feeling to trust you." She spoke rap- 
idly, a little defensively. 

"Thank you. May I ask—if you have lost that 
feeling? You said that we were to be the two on the 
pin is afternoon or—I can't be deaf and dumb and 
blind." 

Diana deliberated. 
temporized. 

* Then you have lost that-- that feeling?” 

She gave up. ‘““No—no, I haven't, To my credit 
or discredit be it." 

“And to mine," he went on. “Then you'll have 
to believe what I said a moment ago, won't you?” 

She did not evade. “What you said of that hour? 
1 suppose | shall have to believe that." 

“It is true,” Gray said in a low voice. “You may 
believe, I could n't Tie to you about that. If a real hour 
comes as that one came; if what you call the feeling to 
trust comes; if you realize suddenly a part of your 
dream—your great innermost dream—is n't it unworthy 
to deceive oneself about it; to hide from it; to dis- 
parage it?” 

Diana's eyes grew more distressed. She stared un- 
seeingly out into the street. The motor in uneven 
bursts of speed twisted in and out the traffic on the 
long, hot, summer avenue. She had a sense of an in- 
evitable machine bearing her onward, away from the 
Teal places where she wanted to linger. “Ùf one only 
dared,” she murmured helplessly. “1’m—I'm such a 
coward.” 

Raising his eyes Gray saw that they were within a 
block of her hotel, “You ran away that other day. 
You dared that," he said whimsically. 

She assented with a little smile. 

“We are almost there," he went on. 

She could not reply, 

* Are you a coward to-day ?” he suddenly demanded. 

She turned mutely to him for explanation. 

“Dare you run away again? Not with Prince Gray, 
but with that man on the Palatine? Dare you? It is 
the last time, you know. It won't happen again. 
Dare you?—for a whole afternoon?" He was plead- 
ing as eloquently as he knew how. 

Her hesitation seemed to him endless. He had not 
the courage to watch her. ‘I’m not always a coward,” 
she shyly smiled. 

“Then you 

“Id have to—if you ran away with me,” she retorted. 

“Simmons,” instantly called Gray to the chauffeur, 
“go straight on up the avenue, through the park, and 
out into the country—somewhere near the Sound, 
where it's cooler." 

“Yes, sir." 

The motor in turn grunted barbaric satisfaction and 
veered away from the imminent hotel. 


v. ES 


Tr was cooler along the Sound. In the enjoyment of 

themselves and the hazardous sense of the escapade, 
Diana and Gray gave small heed to the distance they 
were covering. They were happy; a fresh little breeze 
fanned their cheeks. ` So they sped on blithely. Before 
they had realization of it, they were in Connecticut. 
And then the faithless motor broke down, 

“Can you fix it?” asked Gray of the investigating 
Simmons. 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“ How long will it take?” 

“About a half hour, maybe, sir.” 

“What town is this?” inquired Gray, who had little 
knowledge of the outlying towns about New York. 

“Greenwich.” 

“New York?” 

“Connecticut, sir.” 

Gray turned to Diana. ‘‘ Well,” he smiled, *' here 
we rest. As the Italians say, ‘We are under the sky.’ ” 

She cast an amused eye to the heavens. “Evidently. 
And—and | think it is going to rain." 

Gray was calm. ‘Of course it is. 
pect that ?” 

**| refuse to incriminate myself," she retorted. 

“Shall we sit here amid the gathering crowd and 
clouds? Or shall we get out and walk about a bit?” 

“Why not walk? I don't mind. It’s not so hot 
up here, and in any case it is better than being stared 
at, isn't it?” T 

"They set out aimlessly. Where they went or what 
they did that afternoon mattered very little to either of 
them. For they were not themselves—not, at any 
rate, the selves that were tied to the dull habits of liv- 
ing in the world. And if the shadow of those latter 
selves lurked gloomily near, they tumed their backs on 
them and refused to heed. In this brief space Diana 
was brave and Gray was oblivious. They walked on, 
talking of the inexpressibly vague things which strangely 
enough become, under certain beatific conditions, real 
and intimate. 

Presently a huge, hot rain-drop struck the pavement 
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in front of them; then another and another. 
rumbled overhead, in the blackening sky were daggers 


of lightning. The two looked at each other humor-: 


ously and laughed. 

“Fate,” commented Gray. 

“ Fate,” she answered. 

They were passing a church, the door of which stood 
open. There also was an invitation hung out: “ Come 
ye yourselves and rest awhile." 

It doesn’t mention the rain," said Gray, "but 1 
think we might venture in." 

“The church is like the rain—for the just and the 
unjust,” murmured Diana, And they entered just in 
time to escape the unloosed torrent. 

Within it was dim and dark and serene. They sat 
down in one of the pews, involuntarily hushing their 
voices to reverence. lt was very peaceful. Outside 
was the monotonous pour of the rain which, after its 
first flood, brought coolness and clearness of air. Grad- 
ually they ceased to speak; silence became a beautiful 
thing. Gray gently took Diana's hand and she did not 
withdraw it. 

After a long time of mute peace, Diana sighed and 
slipped her hand from Gray's. He faced her and held 
her eyes with his, steadily, until she drooped in con- 
fusion. ^l suppose that is the outward sign of the— 
the end, isn’t it 

Her reply was scarcely audible. 
coward.’ 

"So you said that day in Rome." 

Her eyes grew big and wistful. ‘I tried to—to stick 
it out—to fight—but | hadn't the courage. | just 
hadn't, You don't know my family. They are—are 
overwhelming. They don’t argue; they simply en- 
camp about one—besiege.” 

“So you have yielded, after all?” hé gravely asked. 

“| suppose so,” she sighed. 

“You will marry him?” 

Her distress was too evident. '"'! don't know how 
not to. That day, after talking to you (I don't regret 
that at all) I felt braver. It was not what you said, but 
something you were that made me braver. | went 
back—dear me, but mama was in a state!—and for a 
whole month, until we got to Paris, | fought against it. 
Then—you can't understand, | suppose—I gave up. 
There's no use of a giri like me trying to oppose a 
mother like mine. In story books they do it, but in 
real life it's different. When you have to live your life 
with a person, day in and day out, you can't stand it 
to bein a mess. You give in to keep peace." 

“I'm not going to preach you a moral lecture," said 
Gray, “ because I understand.” 

She flushed gratefully. “Do you?" 

He nodded. "1 had to run away myself. 1 bought 
a farm in Virginia. lt'sa nice farm, There is so much 
to do. Always new things to experiment with; new 
methods; new processes; new things to build; old 
things to build over. Would you like that sort of 
thing?” 

"Perhaps," she admitted. “But you are a man. 
You escaped easily. 1 am a coward.” 

“But you 've run away twice. 

She smiled. 

ray spoke abruptly. 
him?” 

Diana shook her head in denial. 

“f And shall you?” 

c Probably.” 

“Why 

‘t There 's nothing else to do.” 

“There are other men." 

“If it is not he, it will be another foreigner. Mama 
is determined | shall not marry an American. 1 
never meet American men. You are the only: 
did not finish. 

** Would you like to—to live in America?” he hesi- 
tatingly asked. 

The girl's dull tone changed. ‘I'd like to live 
where I belong,” she said with a real emotion; ‘' where 
lam part of it” And in America lm an American. In 
Italy, in France, I’m nothing; | don't belong. Beauti- 
ful as those countries are, 1m only let in on sufference. 
Oh, I'm tired of it all, | like my own people best. | 
wish, oh! | wish— 

“What?” he said gently. 

“It is no use," she replied; “ no use to wish.” 

“You'd like my farm,” Gray went on; ‘tit is calm 
and large and peaceful. ' But it is lonely now." 

“Now?” 

“Yes; it used not to be, but now it is.” 

“Why?” she half whispered. 

“ Because of you.” 

“Oh, don't! ^. Her voice was full of pain. 

“I offend you?” 

‘It spoils everything," she protested, 
begin to play a—a game, 

" You misunderstand,” he answered quietly. "lam 
playing no game, What I say is truer than the truth.” 

Diana turned her eyes incredulously to him. **It—it 
is impossible.” 

“Why?” 

* Oh—need you ask? 

They fell silent. Outside was the monotonous pour 
of the rain: within, the dim, dusky serenity. Again 
Gray took her hand. It trembled in his. 

“are you afraid?” he said in a low v 

Diana leaned against the back of the pew: her eyes 
closed. Her lashes lay dark on her cheeks like a 
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shadow; her mouth quivered Mto a pathetic curve. 

“Are you?” he repeated. —— 

For the briefest instant she Taised her eyes to him. 

*' Diana— Diana," whispered Gray. 

She did not move. 

“ Diana—believe."" 

She made a faint gesture of dissent. 

“Would you believe—if you could—Diana ? 

She lifted her eyes, glistening with tears, to his. "1 
am—a coward,” she breathed. 


Suddenly he drew her to him and kissed her on the | 


You dare not doubt it. You 


mouth. “1 love you. 
You believe it?” 


dare not question. | love you. 
Gray was imperiously tender. 

* Yes," she faltered after a long hesitation. 

** And me—you love me?” 

A ray of sun sent a jeweled shaft of rose through the 
stained-glass windows straight on her face. The rain 


was over. Diana smiled, through the shining mist of 
her eyes. “1 don't know—exactly—what it is—to 
love. But if it is—what | feel now—then—I think 


Ido.” 
“ Diana—dearest.” 


[Concluded in October SUCCESS MAGAZINE] 
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Not Much Choice 


FFirer was a dog of friendly and social habits, but 

when he wandered into the lecture-tent at a well- 
known New Thought summer school and went to 
sleep between the chairs, he did a very foolish thing. 
A woman coming in poked him in the ribs with her 
parasol, startling him from his peaceful dreams, and he 
sprang upon her with a savage bite. A man grabbed 
him and he grabbed the man. The excitement was 
intense when an earnest little woman standing on a 
chair cried, “Some one hold the Thought!" © Hang 
the Thought!” shouted a man in the rear. ‘Some 
one hold the dog !”—Grace S. Hype Taine. 


Evolution 


'ARRY TAYLOR for a spell 
Played first base and played it well 
Long of head and wide of reach, 
Sharp in action, blunt in speech, 
Often have I heard it boasted 
Of the umpires he has roasted. 
How he—oh, forget it all ! 
For he cried '' No rowdy ball 
In the Eastern League,” but he 
"Was a magnate then, you see. 
Aye, the empty hand will double 
At the faintest sign of trouble; 
But the full hand yearns for peace 
And its watchword is " police !” 
Seasons differ with our age, 
Young and peppery, old and sage 
Harry Taylor. 


Muscle melts as learning mellows. 
Harry, wiser than his fellows, 
Served his time at old Cornell 
(Where he learned the college yell.) 
When they granted his degree, 
Schurman said, '' You're now A. B." 
* Aw," said Harry "I've been that 
Ever since I've been At Bat, 

Also R., H., A., P. O. 
And he signed them in a row. 
*' You've forgotton one degre 
Prexy said, “whose name is E.'* 

o," said Harry, looking solemn, 
** I shan't need the error column." 
"What? The story isn't true? 
‘Why, it ought to be—of you, 

Harry Taylor. 


In his interludes of sport, 
Harry practises in court. 
‘And they say he pleads a case 
Much as once he played a base. 
And his partners (not in malice, 
But, perhaps, cum grano salis) 
Tell us how he gave a jar 
To the Erie County bar, 
Where, before Judge Lambert, Taylor 
Argued like a legal nailer, 
‘And his law, to him, seemed sounder 
Than his judgment on a grounder. 
Lambert, with a cold precision, 
Handed down a grave decision 
Adverse to our lawyer's clients. 
Up sprang Harry in defiance, 
All his recent years forgotten, 
“John,” he yelled, "your judgments rotten!” 
Back up, Harry! play the game 
Though the law be sometimes lame. 
Play the game and never blench 
"When they send you to the bench, 

Harry Taylor. 
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iMaking the Desert 
| Blossom 


[Continued from page 553] 


job, costing perhaps a couple of’ billions of dollars, 
but it will be very extravagant in Uncle Sam not to 
spend this money, or a great part of it. He will go 
slowly, testing every project, but it will be a great waste 
not to expend all the money necessary to put the water 
on the lands. The land reclaimed will be worth tens 
of billions of dollars (which will easily recompense the 
Government), and upon this land thus reclaimed from 
the desert a population ‘may live as large as the whole 
population of the United States to-day. 

And they will be, or should be, happier, more pros- 
perous, and more contented than the people who farm 
the humid lands. In the desert a new civilization 
should spring up, a civilization different from any now 
existing in the United States. Where the valuable 
thing is water, not land, farms may be small and the 
cultivation, very intensive. Where an acre of land can 
produce five or ten times as valuable a crop as in the 

ast, the farm can be from a fifth to a tenth as large. 
This should mean the small farming community, where 
the farmers live together in a town or in a village as 
they do in Europe. Only in America, they will be 
infinitely more prosperous, infinitely better educated 
and better informed than in Europe. The awful loneli- 
ness of the farmer's life, especially of the farmer's life of 
a generation ago, will not be known in the arid West. 
The desert farmer will be a town dweller; there will 
be no line to separate town and country. 

Skip a generation or two and travel in imagination on 
automobile or aeroplane through or over the farmer 
towns of the Great American Desert. They are pros- 
perous. The farmer who tills his own soil, lives in the 
town, and is near church, school, store, and doctor. 
All ride on horse or pony, except the smallest children 
and those who prefer automobiles. The man with 
ten acres lives in a house like the suburban home of 
our well-to-do professional class. In these houses are 
electric light, running water, bath tubs, and telephones. 
The people are notisolated from the great currents of life. 
The electric railway connects with other towns; the mail 
carrier arrives daily, the newspapers, the magazines, the 
prospectuses of great mail-order houses are upon the farm= 
er's table, In these little towns rules democracy. The 
are no men made immensely rich by means of great 
land speculation. There are no men holding the water 
and becoming rich by doling out the precious liquid to 
those who will die without it. The only water-lord is 
Uncle Sam, and he divides the waters equally and 
cheaply. Their is no host of starving men without 
land, without water, without wages; no great landlord 
class, with hundreds of men servilely employed, as 
upon great plantations. Not all are landlords. For 
every irrigator, two or three men live in the town, 
doing the work which makes a town possible. 

From these farmer villages radiate lines to all the rest. 
of the country. The great grazing lands of the West 
become far more fertile through irrigation; the cattle 
and sheep upon the ranges are kept alive by the winter 
fodder raised on the little farms. The fruit cultivated 
on the irrigated lands goes to Europe and to our Eastern 
States, and in return the arid farms buy farm machinery, 
furniture, clothing, and other manufactured products 
from the East. The new population in the West 
stimulates the old industry in the East. The reclama- 
tion of the desert is the prosperity of the nation. 

Allthisiscoming. We shall have here a new America, 
a new winning of the West, a new public domain. t 
will be a land where men are more equal, more demo- 
cratic, more removed from the burdens of extreme 
wealth and the grinding richers of an unrelieved poverty. 
There shall be fewer political bosses in a community 
where no man is poor enough to sell his vote and no 
man rich enough to buy a legislature. There should be 
great chances for developing free political institutions 
Where men on virgin land are forced to cooperate in 
business and are led to cooperate in politics. In the 
desert one man standing alone is powerless; only by the 
free cooperation of men, respecting each other and work- 
ing together in harmony, can the desert be conquered, 
It is this freedom and co-operation, this development 
under better conditions of the best traditions of govern- 
ment, even more than the great prosperity that it will 
mean, that must make up the promise of the desert. 

The promise is not so distant. On June 17, 1002, 
the long continued arid land agitation came to a climax 
with the passage of the Reclamation Act. This was a 
very wise law. It provided that all moneys from the 
sales of arid land and of water for its irrigation should 
be reinvested by the government in reclaiming new 
lands, to be sold in turn. The reclamation service was 
made self-supporting; the same money was to be used 
over and over again. Already almost forty millions of 
dollars have been raised and expended, and many great 
irrigation projects have been rapidly pushed" forward. 
Some of these works are stupendous. The great Gar- 
land Canal in Wyoming is sixty miles long and dis- 
tributes water over 100,000 acres. One dam to be 
constructed will be twenty-five feet higher than the 
“ Flat-iron? Building in New York, while another will 
store 3,840,000,000 gallons of vivifying water. 

What does all this life-giving water carry? In a recent 
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address before the National GeOBtaphic Society, M. C. J. 
Blanchard, statistician of the United States Reclamation 
Service, describes the appearance of the banks of the 
Snake River, in Southern Idaho, three short years ago. 
“Save for our camp-fire there was no sign of human 
habitation within thirty miles, only a vast sage-brush 
plain, rimmed on every side by the horizon. It was a 
night to remember. Over us spread a star-gemmed 
canopy; around us the embers of a sage-brush fire shed 
their glow. In the near distance the doleful wailing of 
the skulking coyote sent a chilly feeling up and down 
the spine.” 

©. The river was dammed; it was led into 130 miles of 
great canals, and 190 miles of ditches. lt was spread 
over 85,000 acres of land. Settlers poured in, the land 
was taken up in forty and eighty-acre lots; houses 
dotted the plain, and a hundred. miles of railroad were 
built by the Oregon Short Line. Three towns sprang 
up, with churches and schools. “To-day,” says 
Blanchard, “one thousand and four hundred families 
are living on farms and a thousand people are living in 
towns where a trifle over three years ago the eye met 
nothing but dust and desolation.” 

It is not only in Idaho that the Reclamation Service 
has made the desert blossom. ‘The Government is now 
engaged in the gigantic Yuma project, which will cost 
$4,500,000 and will reclaim 100,000 acres in Arizona 
and California. These lands are tremendously valuable. 
President Roosevelt estimates that they will bring in a 
gross revenue of not less than $100 an acre a year, and 
that ‘every ten acres will support a family." If 
President. Roosevelt is right, the value of the lands to 


be reclaimed by this one project will not be less than |. 


$100,000,000. 

Still vaster is the Salt River project in Arizona. You 
may see irrigated farms north of Phaenix, little com- 
munal farms, where the cultivator and his family live 
in towns, with churches, libraries, amusements, and 

raded schools. You see the palm, with its broad, 

ending leaves, the fig-trees, the orange-grove, and 
wonderful acres of alfalfa, on which feed 
ostriches, and sleek, healthy cattle. From thi 
paradise you pass through a desert land of thorns, 
silence, and desolation, the ‘land that God forgot. 
Then you follow the wonderful government road bi 
under tremendous difficulties for forty miles through 
the heart of a mountain range, and described by some 
as ' the most wonderful highway ever built by man." 
Finally, at the top of a narrow gorge, you look down 
upon the Roosevelt Dam. This structure of sand and 
cement will be 1,080 feet long at the top, 170 feet thick 
at the base, and 284 feet above the river. The men 
who are constructing this dam, many of them Apache 
Indians, have built in the gorge the town of Roosevelt, 
with houses and stores, a church and a school, know- 
ing well that when the big iron o0,000-pound gates of 
the dam are closed, the rising flood of water will cover 
their city to a depth of over 200 feet. But when 
ger gates are closed, and the $0,300,000 project 
mpleted, 210,000 acres of fertile arid land will receive 
their water 

| By the year 1011, the Reclamation Service will have 
completed twenty-eight projects, costing $70,000,000, 
Its report for 1907 shows that it has dug 1,881 miles of 
canals, some of them carrying whole rivers; and has 
also excavated fifty-six tunnels, of an aggregate length 
of thirteen and one-half miles. It has erected 281 large 
structures, including great and little dams, completed 
1,000 headworks, flumes, etc., built 611 miles of wagon 
roads in mountainous districts, constructed and operated 
830 miles of telephone, manufactured 80,000 barrels of 
cement, and purchased 403,000 barrels, sawed 3,036,000 
feet of lumber and purchased 23,085,000 feet. Topo- 
graphic surveys have been made of 10,970 square miles, 
an area greater than that of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Most important of all, the Reclamation Service 
has permitted the creation of eight new towns and the 
establishment of 14,000 people on the desert. 

It is only a beginning, a very small beginning, of a 
great movement. Instead of $40,000,000, the Govern- 
ment will eventually spend many billions of dollars; 
instead of tens of thousands there will be tens of mil- 
lions of settlers upon the desert. 

It is a new sort of settler who will go to the arid 
West. The newly arrived immigrant, the penniless or 
shiftless American, has no chance. The man who 
expects to acquire his right by erecting a shanty and 
spending two or three weeks on the land will be dis- 
appointed. The new enterprises require money, a 
thousand dollars at least, and the law requires five 
pes of actual and continuous residence upon the land. 

ven to take the trip to the arid lands involves cost; to 
carry thither your whole family and your household 
goods is quite an undertaking. You do not know in 
advance exactly how much your land will cost you. 
After the construction of the dam and irrigation works 
are made, the cost is apportioned among the farmers in 
proportion to the land they receive. lf the irrigation 
Works cost $1,000,000, and are used to cultivate 
25,000 acres, then the farmer must pay $40 for each 
acre he possesses. He may pay this in from flve to ten 
yeptly instalments. Besides, he must pay his share of 
the cost of maintenance, which may run to about $1.50 
an acre per year. If a farmer has forty acres, it will 
cost him $220 per yer if he wishes to pay up in ten 
years, or $550 if he is paying in five instalments. It is 
not an opening for a man with no capital at all, but it 
is a big chance for a man with a small capital. 
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tells in detail why the Tver Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. 
Our handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction, 
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Bile Loue. c. noni, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of Diseases of Children Su DER in 
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HERE was a staid old druggist in a certain 
“city who had been in business on the 
same. corner more than forty years. 
His shop had become a landmark in the town. 
He himself was a landmark in his trade. For, 
when he had first gone behind the counter, it 
was the usual thing to go in and have the druggist 
mix you a "draft" for any ill that did not 
put the patient in bed. 

About the time he celebrated his fortieth anni- 
versary in business, however, two important things 
happened. The age of advertising began, and 
hundreds of new articles were brought to public 
notice through the printed word. That was one 
innovation. For the other, he hired a new boy. 

The inquiry that rose for article after article, 
through advertising, puzzled the old druggist. 
People asked for goods he had never sold before. 
At first he set his face against demand, and tried 
to meet it with argument, But the inquiries 
continued. So he began making goods of his 
own, and in a little while was trying to compete 
at his little prescription counter with perhaps a 
dozen of the best pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in the United States. They had capital to buy 
raw materials — the best chemists to investigate 
— scientific processes and machinery. He had 
his mortar and pestle. His preparations perhaps 
sold once or twice. Then people went elsewhere 
for the advertised goods, and left dead stock on 
his shelves. Or if it wasn’t dead it deteriorated. 

The new boy was a bright youngster. Withi 
year he had won the regard of the 
veteran and begun the study of 
pharmacy evenings. During his 
second year the old druggist put 
his hind on a large show-case in the 
front of the shop, filled with toilet 
specialties and druggists’ sundries, 
and told the lad that he could buy 
and sell such goods, manage that 
case in his own way, and have 

jo " cent. of the profits to pay 
for his education. 

The boy immediately began 
studying popular demand. Half of 
this show-case was given up to 
staple goods that people bought as 
a matter of course, and for which 
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pales were likely to be just.about so much a month, 
no more, no less. There was no way in which they 
could be stimulated to any marked degree. 

But in the other half of his space he placed 
new, novel goods that were being brought to 
public attention through wide advertising. These 
were things that customers bought apart from 
their regular expenditures. Very often it was 
necessary merely to show them, and a sale was made 
at sight to people who had already read about them. 
More than that, the manufa cturers of such special- 
ties furnished display fixture s, printed matter to be 
distributed over the counter, and other selling helps. 

At the end of a year, sales in the boy’s corner of 
that shop had npka, and as ncarly as the thing 
could be estimated (for old Mr, Muller had no clear 
notions as to his own profits) the boy's department 
was clearing about twice as much for the capital in- 
vested. The prescription counter made a larger profit 
perdollar sales. But the boy turned his stock oftener. 

When this boy finished. school at the head of his 
class, a chemist as well as a pharmacist, the profits 
from his corner of the shop had not only paid all 
costs, but left a surplus with which he bought an 
interest in the business. A few years later, when the 
senior partner died, he bought the rest, and that is 
now the largest establishment of its kind in the city. 


The successful retail merchant to-day in any line 
works with the trend of modern specialization. 
Once upon a time he was a manufacturer, but now 
the factories make things better,and 
cheaperjand infini:ely more of them. 
Where he formerly tied up capital in 
stock, now the manufacturer and 
wholesaler carry stock for him, and 
assume responsibility for defective 

oods. Add to this lightening of 

is load the immense selling power 
of the printing press, represented 
by the manufacturer's advertising, 
and a tide of demand sweepstoward 
the retail shop such as it would be 
unwise to resist on one hand, and 
highly wasteful to neglect upon the 
other. The merchant who gets 
anywhere to-day is almost al- 
ways found moving with that tide. 
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[Concluded from page 560] 


ryin’. You know you don’t love him as a 
woman ought to love the man she marries. 
You've truly loved but one man in your life.” 
Disregarding her sudden start, he added, in the 
same monotone: “The last of my hidin' is 
done. No freer man ever walked these moun- 
tains than | am now and will be from this on. 
It wasn't easy for a man like me to take the 
blame and the shame of a murderer—to live an 
outlaw's life, with a price on my head. But I 
had to save you; and if it would save you now, 
I'd let the sheriff take me to the gallows. But 
if you marry him— Lucy, be true to yourself ! '" 

She was faint and bewildered. 

"Why, can't you understand?" he ex- 
claimed, his voice rising. “The man who loves 
a woman as | ’ve always loved you, and as I'll 
love you with the last beat of my heart, would 
gladly do the little that I have done for you, 
and more, if there was more to do. The sheriff 
knows that | could have cleared myself at the 
trial, but that would have meant the breakin' 
of your heart.” 

She felt blank and blind, as women some- 
times do when groping in the dark spaces of 
men. "What do you mean?" she asked 
weakly. 

“You'll know soon. Let's go and see Tom.” 

The void was too vague and immense for the 
woman to find light in it. The baby was look- 
ing up into the man's face in love and con- 
fidence. 

“Go, Jim, go!” the woman cried in despera- 
tion. “If you love me, you—" 

Her speech and her heart stopped together, 
for the sheriff rode up, and his horse went back 
on its haunches. 

“Jim Collins!" he exclaimed, barely above 
his breath. 

The outlaw gave but a glance to the officer, 
before stooping for a whispered word to Nannie. 
The tableau had frightened her, but the out- 
laws words and his kiss opened her lips ina 
smile. “You won't go away, will you?” she 
pleaded. 

His answer was a smile and another kiss, and 
she ran to the house. The mother marveled 
that so slight a thing could hold a tragedy at 
bay. 

The sheriff had not yet seen his deputy. Her 
dry lips apart, she staggered to the road and 
stood between the men. The sheriff sat in 
dumb astonishment. The men silently awaited 
the course of the woman holding all things 
vital to them. 

“Sheriff,” she began accusingly, but weakly, 
“Jim says that he might have cleared himself, 
and that you knew he could.” 

The horseman held his tongue, and, very 
pale, looked past her to the outlaw standing 
with folded arms beyond. 

Raising a hand that commanded silence, 
Collins stepped forward and stood upright 
beside her. 

“It isn't necessary to answer the question, 
sheriff," he sternly said. 

There was so much of protection in his man- 
ner, so much of unyielding and command, that 
she marveled, yet dreaded to probe the mystery. 
Between these two men, who could so fiercely 
love and so readily kill, she must make the 
issue. 

“Jim never told me a lie in his life,” she 
insisted. “What does he mean?" 

The sheriff sat in miserable speechlessness, 
and faced her burning gaze. 

"Without saying a word," she persisted, 
"you gave me the appointment as deputy 
sheriff, and let me insist on the Governor's 
offering a reward. You knew | was hunting 
Jim for his life. God!—1 might have killed 
him." She was white; her lips were trembling, 
her eyes filling. 
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As the sheriff still saf Silent, Lucy took the 
outlaw's hand and stood side by side with him, 
as she faced the officer demandingly. 

The sheriff's pallor became livid, and he 
turned an appealing look upon the outlaw. 

Collins stepped forward and offered his hand, 
which the sheriff warmly took. 

“ Jim," the officer asked, “ you know I didn’t 
try to find you, don't you?” 

“Yes, sheriff." Collins turned to the woman. 
“Lucy, he's been as good a friend to you as I 
have, and has suffered for it.” 

She looked from one of them to the other as 
though they were heartless torturers. “Oh, 
why can't you tell me what it all means?” she 
begged miserably, clasping and unclasping her 
hands. . 

^ Jim will explain," the sheriff said, uncer- 
tainly, as with a fine courtesy he raised his 
hat, bowed low, and turned down the road; but 
he wheeled back and came close to the woman. 
“Lucy, when Jim decided to take it on himself, 
he and—he and the one who had really done it 
came to me and told me the whole truth. We 
agreed that it was best for Jim to take the 
blame. | knew he couldn't be caught. |t 
saved him and me from bringing something 
dreadful on you. I had loved you before Jim 
Collins did, but you liked him better. Then 
you broke with him and married Luke. In 
making the agreement with Jim, after Luke was 
killed, 1 violated my oath of office, but the love 
of a man for a woman makes its own laws, and 
they stand before those of God and men. 
I thought Jim would go away for good, and 
that | might—" He checked himself, and 
flushed. “Lucy,” he concluded, his voice low 
and unsteady, “1 always knew you loved Jim. 
Let it be so. His hands are clean. Will you 
take my hand and accept my best wishes for 
your happiness ? ” 

A frank, sad smile went into her suffering 
face as she took his hand, and he rode away. 
Two motionless figures, standing hand in hand, 
watched the dust cloud rolling over the muffled 
hoof-beats down the slope. 

The deputy sheriff began to sob quietly. A 
vague understanding of the mvstery roused her 
every instinct to repel it. When the dust could 
be seen no longer, she sank to her knees and 
Covered her face with her hands. 

"Courage, Lucy," the man 
laying his hand on her head. 

“Why did n't you come before?” she asked 
brokenly. 

“ Because Tom wa’ n't ready to talk. 
he knew he was dyin’ he sent for me.” 

Her sobbing ceased, but she still knelt. 
Tom’s anxiety that she should forgive Collins, 
his opposition to her hunt for the slayer, his 
strange conduct to-day, his expectation of a 
caller— 

"My brother!" she moaned. "My own 
brother!” and crouched on the ground. “ I never, 
never dreamed—” 

“Courage, Lucy!" came the coaxing voice, 
and he continued to stroke her hair. “Come. 
He wants to tell you in my presence before 
he—" 


said gently, 


When 


" He let you take the shame and the danger | 


and the suffering!" she said, raising her tear- 


wet face in wonder; “and you— 
"| loved you,” said Collins, simply. “And 
he did n’t want me to. | insisted. 1 was the 


only witness, and— He fired the shot in an 
insane moment. Come, dear. His soul craves 
peace. That will come when he confesses, and 
God is merciful.” 

He helped her to rise, and she clung to him. 
Thus slowly and in silence they went to the 
house. 

ra LJ LJ 

No man can do anything very great until his 
ideals are lifted above the flesh. 


If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, 
I would plant a tree to-day.—Stephen Girard. 
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"| HE thing to consider in purchasing a sound-reproducing 
instrument is the fidelity with which it reproduces the 
human voice in songs or speeches and the musical notes of 


instruments. Until you have heard 
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you cannot appreciate how far Mr. Edison has carried his invention in this respect. 

Every note of music and every syllable of a speech is not only clear and distinct, but 
also a perfect reproduction of the singer, band, orchestra or speaker who made the orig- 
inal Record. 

‘The mechanical excellence of the Phonograph, its delicate reproducers, sensitive wax 
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give the Edison a richness of tone and a faithfulness of reproduction of all sounds not to 
be found in any other type of machine. 
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There'sno end of fun in making your own records. Ask your dealer to show you how easil 
and cheaply this can be done in your own home with the Edison Phonograph and with 
Edison Record Blanks. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, The Pioxo- 
anam, describing each Record in detail: the SrrrurvrAL Caratoovx, listing the new Septem- 
ber Records, and the Corners Caratooc», listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


National Phonograph Co., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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beauty. It seemed to his untried, conventional young 
mind to be almost an indelicacy. He wished that she 
had shown some physical response to an indignity so 
great. 

* Mother," he began slowly, ‘don’t be frightened 
because—at last—I can speak to you and ask of— 

im!” 

In spite of his warning he heard her gasp. The rice 
went with a splash into the pond. The goldfish 
darted off like beams of light in a submarine explosion. 

“What can I say, my son?” she faltered, and 
leaned back against a great stone as if for support. 

“There are many things," said Orita. 

“Your uncle—he will know best what to impart,” 
she whispered. 

“1 do not wish to speak with my uncle on this sub- 
ject any more. 1 wish to hear from you. Where did 
you meet my father first?" 

The blood stole back into her lips. ‘(Where did 1 
meet him? At Tottori—far to the west—where you 
were born.” 

“How did a foreigner come to be in such a distant 
place?” 

“tHe was an engineer, loaned by his government to 
ours. A wonderful, great engineer, my son, That is 
the reason why I wished you to take that special study 
at the university.” 

Orita scarcely heard these last words. He was 
thinking swiftly. Only English and American engineers 
were employed in Japan about that year. Every Jap- 
anese boy knows the history of his country's progress. 
He was glad, if his father had to be a foreigner, that 
he was either English or American. His next speech 
was a decoy. ‘Yes, | have heard that American en- 
gineers are the best in the world,” he said casually. 

* Ara !—and so the uncle, Yoshitaro, admitted that 
he was American ! " cried his listener, much pleased. 
Orita turned the look of scorn and satisfaction that one 
feels toward a dupe too easily won. She saw, and 
crimsoned with swift shame. “Ah, you were not to 
know that, or his name, just yet.” 

“How could a foreign engineer, in far-off Tottori, 
have access to a woman of your rank?” persisted the 


boy. 

She hesitated, being still abashed by her own sim- 
plicity, but after a pause she answered, “It was like 
the story in a foreign novel—like those things the for- 
eign people write about us. | was a schoolgirl, and 
cach day went to my school along a toad your honora- 
ble young father then surveyed. He gazed at me each 
RUE quad 1 could not but see your honorable 
father, he was so very big. And—in time—” 

“Well, well,” said the boy, interested in spite of 
himself, "did he go up and speak to you in the way 
that rude foreigners of Tokio do?” 

*' Indeed, he could not be guilty of that thing,” said 
she. ‘He visited my father, with an interpreter, of 
course, for he had not time to learn our language, and 
he said to my father that he wished to become my 
august husband "—here the little woman drooped her 
head far over, and her voice became so low that Orita 
had to stoop to hear. ''He said he would even be 
adopted into the Nakai family for my sake.” 

“Did he do that? Did he become ‘Nakai’? " asked 
the boy, eagerly, and grasped the mother's arm until 
she winced. 

“Why, yes. How otherwise could he become the 
lawful husband of Sada-ko Nakai?" She was looking 
up toward him now with wonder, and yet a little hint 
of sternness, in her gaze. 

“Oh, that makes a difference to me; that makes a 
great difference!" the boy said to himself. Then 
again he wheeled, with flashing eyes. ‘Yet if, in- 
deed, he became a Nakai, his insult in leaving you 
falls more heavily on the race. He took to himself its 
traditions—its code of honor—" 

“Yes,” said the little woman, “those were the 

arts he had to take—what he wanted was only just 
insignificant little me.” 

“And what did he do when he had gained you!" 
cried the boy. 

“Do not look so fiercely on the day, my son,” she 
pleaded, clinging to his arm. “Itis true that he 
seemed to desert us, but | have always believed that a 
mistake was made and treachery used. When he 
wrote to his proud mother in America, she was not 
pleased. Like my dear father, who then lived, she op- 
posed such foreign marriages; my father had opposed, 
and my brothers were very angry, but finally they 
yielded for love of me. Soon after your father had 
married me he received a cablegram from his family 
lawyer, saying that his mother was about to die. Of 
course he must go to his dying mother, or the gods 
would frown upon him all his life.” She paused, with 
upraised voice and eyes. 

- “ Yes,” admitted Orita, with a glance at the lovely 
face so near his own, ‘‘it was proper to go to his dying 
mother.” 

As she spoke, a memory of the parting hour caught 
and shook the little woman. ‘Oh, oh! it was most 
terrible, that sayonara, under the honorable great pine 
trees of Tottori. A black crow went laughing over 
our heads. Then I wept and hid in his arms, saying it 
was an omen, and we should never meet again beneath 
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those pines. But he said many things to comfort me. 
He had learned in this short time all best words— ail 
loving words—of our language, and he used them so 
that our own poets might have envied him.” 

*'But, nevertheless, he went away, and you have 
never seen him since!” broke in Orita. “ Did he never 
write at all?" 

She threw him a reproachful look. “Every day— 
oh, every day !—and such wonderful letters, like wirgs 
‘of white birds in the sun, even though he must use, for 
me, the easy-written ‘English. Every day until his 
mother's home was reached, and after that not any more. 

“It does seem as if his letters were intercepted, 
said the boy, thoughtfully. “I’ve read of such things. 

“That was my belief," said his companion. 'l 
spoke the thought to Yoshitaro and others of my fam- 
ily. They were not so sure. Also there was an evil 
man in our village, his name was Oni, and he had 
wished to marry me. I think him one to have been 
bribed by that cruel mother of my husband to with- 
hold such letters.” 

“But surely my uncles made inquiry ?” 

“Yes, they attempted it; but just at that time our 
reverend father made divine retirement. A little after, 
you were born, my son. There were floods in the 
village, sickness and misery of other kinds. That bad 
man, Oni, left the village secretly, and we could never 
trace him. We had no proof of anything. 1 wrote to 
America, week after week, and months, then years. 
After, l'gave up hope. But | had you, my son, my 
dear, dear son, whose eyes are like his own. 

Orita would not look at her. His heavy brows were 
drawn together and his mouth was set hard. The 
mother, when she had finished speaking, stood quite 
still, one frail hand resting on the stone. At length he 
turned. She, thrilled by a sudden, vague confusion. 
moved also; but only her head, to hide her face from 
him, so that he saw her long, white, straining throat, 
and the outline of a cheek shadowed by masses of 
dense hair. 

“Mother,” he said, and his voice was no longer 
that of a boy, ‘you care for him! In spite of the in- 
sult to you and your race, you would take him back to 
our midst.” 

She did not attempt to answer or defend herself. A 
tide of sweet embarrassment crimsoned her throat and 
the averted cheek. Again the boy clenched his hands 
and shut his teeth together. Was her woman's weak- 
ness to foil him in his course of honorable vengeance ? 
He felt that he could bear no more just then, so he 
turned and strode back into the house. 

Full length upon the mats he threw himself, crushing 
his hot young face down upon his palms. After a mo- 
menthe heard her coming. The swish of her silken 
robes was like wind in the summer rice-fields. She hur- 
ried past him without a word and went into her cham- 
ber. He could hear her opening and closing the 
drawers of her cabinet, a chest made of kiri wood, and 
heavily bound with bronze. The handles of each 
drawer rattled against a metal ornament, giving a curi- 
ous, chattering sound, as of teeth. Again she came 
toward him, and this time she knelt. 

“Here is your father’s picture, Orita. 
perhaps you can better understand." 

For an instant Orita felt that it would not be possi- 
ble for him to look, and not to voice the anger of his 
heart. Then he recalled the uncle's humiliating words 
about lack of self-control and sat upright, determining 
to be master of himself, and of her. 

He took the photograph slowly, and looked quite 
casually down upon it. The face was not a cruel one 
—even eyes of hatred were constrained to admit so 
much. Emotions never touched before woke in the boy 
as he recognized certain strong resemblances to his own 
face. There were the same level brows, broad fore- 
head, and un-Japanese squareness of jaw. Only in a 
greater delicacy of outline, in a more intense and sp 
passion, as it were, did the mother's blood betray itseli. 

“You could not hate one with eyes that look at vou 
in that way, could you, my son? Or, having once 
seen, could not forget a face like that? 

“The face is not to be forgotten, either in this life or 
in many lives to come," answered the boy: but he 
knew that the meaning she gathered was not his. 

She still bent, smiling, over her treasure. It was a 
wonderful thing that, at last, she could share it, and 
with his son. Neither had noted the flare of sunset in 
the sky, so that the creeping in of twilight came as with 
a ghostly shock. Now she bestirred herself, rising to 
her feet in a single effortless motion, and replaced the 
picture in her cabinet. The lighting of lamps must be seen 
to, and the frugal supper be served in the dining-room. 

“ Mother," called out Orita, ' will you kindly send a 
little rice and tea to my study?” 7 

She paused on the threshold. “Most, certainl 
you wish it. Are the lessons difficult to-nigh 5 
“Yes, very hard; and the examinations will soon be 
here." ‘He went into his private room, a mere closet 
opening on one side into the garden, and carefully 
shut the sliding shoji walls behind him. The litt 
mother sighed. She wondered whether after all she 
should have kept utter silence until she could have 
asked new advice from Yoshitaro. Yet it was sweet to 
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She ate her own supper AONE. The conversation had 
left her tremulous, excited, full of a strange foreboding 
that was not altogether terrible.” It was with a sense 
of relief that she heard Orita begin his lessons, reading 
aloud in a vibrant monotone, as is the custom with 
Japanese students. She herself could not read, Her 
mind would stay on nothing. Aimlessly she wandered 
in and out of the rooms, sometimes to the kitchen to 
consult with old Ishi about to-morrow’s housekeeping, 
again to the narrow veranda, where she would stand 
for long moments staring upward at the cool, bright 
stars. "The murmur of Orita's voice distracted, yet 
calmed her. 

The evening passed slowly. The two servants nod- 
ded on the kitchen mats. She went for a last visit to 
the veranda, looking up at the stars and out into the 
shadowy garden. In the clear, moonless night she 
could sce hints of hillocks, the silhouettes of small pine 
trees against the sky, and the curved white glimmer of 
pebbled walks. The paper shoji of Orita's room made 
a square of softly glowing paper, a transparency on 
Which the boy's figure was thrown in black. He sat 
on the floor before his low study table, his elbows on 
it, both hands thrust upward through his shaggy hair. 
She could see even the separate locks. At times he 
rocked a little, back and forth, then stooped over to 
write some commentary in his note-book. The little 
mothers heart reached out toward him. She had 
never loved the boy so deeply as she had this night. 

A sound came indistinctly from the far end of the 
garden. She turned instantly, straining eyes and hear- 
ing toward it. Footsteps, slow and cautious, were ap- 
proaching. A cloaked form emerged from the deeper 
Shadows of the bushes, and she saw a hand putup 
with a Japanese gesture of silence. 

At the same instant Orita's lamp was blown out. 
She crept closer to his shoji and heard him moving 
about in the dark, as one making preparations for bed. 
She ran then to the other end of the little veranda, 
where now the dark figure stood. 

“It is Yoshitaro,” came the whisper. 

“Oh, what new menace brings you so late, and 
secretly ?” 

* Hush ! " “Where is 
Orita?” 

“in bed. But I thought | heard his shoji open." 

Both listened intently. Only the snores of tired Ishi 
San, now full length upon the kitchen floor, came from 
the quiet house. 

“Orita sleeps already. Tell me your news.” 

* He has returned,” said. Yoshitaro, slowly, “and is 
even now a guest at the American Legation, | was in- 
formed of this less than an hour ago.” 

Orita heard his mother give an irrepressible cry; then 
his uncle's voice admonish, “Be self-contained. Do 
not cry out. There is worse to come.” 

“J “will press my sleeve against my lips. 
quickly, and hide no part from me." 

** Gossip reports that he is here because of a yellow- 
haired girl, niece of the minister. Perhaps he will wish 
to marry her. This must not be permitted." 

“Oh, kind, honorable elder brother, take me to the 
moaned the woman's voice. ‘I can no 
longer be sure of self-control. Lead me to the summer- 
house that stands on the small moon-viewing hillock.” 

‘The two passed out into the garden, Orita, peering 
through the narrow crack in his shoji, could sce the 
small form clinging to the taller one. He closed the 
crack now, fearing that they might tum and sec, then 
lay on his back with his ear as close as possible to the 
aperture. They talked a long time under the stars; but 
with all the straining of his senses the fevered listener 
ar only at times the sudden sob of a woman, 
stifled cry, followed by a man's deep, murmuring 
About midnight Yoshitaro went, departing as 
he had come, by means of a private gate at the far end 
ofthe garden. His sister crept, stumbling, into the house, 

Orita lay like a stone the whole night through. His 
eyes, scarcely blinking, stared up into darkness and saw 

et darker visions. A murmur came intermittently 
rom the adjoining room. He knew it was his mother 
on her knees before the little shrine, pleading with 
Buddha the Merciful for help and strength in this new 
agony. 

Dawn bloomed like the reflex of a rose against his 
shoji-panes. His mother's voice had ceased. Orita 
fancied, and hoped, that he heard the low, regular 
breathing of her sleep. He went softly out into the 
garden, seeking the rustic arbor on the moon-viewing 
mound. The sun came up big and red and blowsy. It 
spurned the grcat hill of Azabu to the east, and glittered 
among the dew-spangled trees of the emperor's terraced 
gardens. Familiar morning sounds began to come from 
Within the house, and pedlars called in the narrow 
streets outside his bamboo hedges. 

When the summons came to breakfast Orita forced 
himself to eat and drink as usual. There was much for 
todo that day, and he held in his strength as might 
a veteran warrior on the eve of battle. No comment 
was made upon his mother's ashen face and despairing 
eyes. She followed him to the door for the customary 
bow and gentle sayonara. The high courage of her 
smile made his heart stir and throb with anger against 
the one who had wrought such misery. Once beyond 
his mother's range of vision he thrust his package of 
books and his luncheon rice-box under the hedge near 
his gate and went rapidly into the street. 
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Amatite laid right over the smooth roof would 
cost no more than three or four coats of paint and 
would be ch end, for paint “counts 
up into moni 

Illustrations above from left to right show these 
buildings covered with Amatite, 


1. Buildings of Bellemeade Farm, Bedford, 
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no painting or coating, Like a good gravel roof 
ora good shingle roof of the old-fashioned kind, 
Amatite gives continuous service without atten 
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Chicago. 

3. Lumber Shed at Braidwood, Illinois, 
Ainatite is easy to lay, It comes in rolls just like 
the painted roofings with nails and liquid cement 
free, Any man can do the work with a hammer 
and knife. 

A Sample will be sent Free with Illustrated 
nts | Booklet on request, Address our nearest office. 
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Always Sewing on Buttons ? 
Let your boy wear the Samson 
Suspender Waist. Strong, light, 
secure; patent fastened buttons on 
waist band; elastic webbing; strap 
across back prevents slipping from 
shoulders. Makes the boy more 
comfortable; ends button troubles. 
The strongest support for boys’ 
clothing and side garters. 
Sizes 4 to 10 years . . * 48c 
" 121014. '* a . . . 68c 


Fall Catalogue Ready 


Profusely illustrated and lists 
many distinctive fall and winter 
fashions for boys, girls and infants. 
Gives full descriptions and simple 
directions for taking accurate home 
measurements — Copy mailed upon 
receipt of 4c. (stamps) for postage. 


Children’s Outfitting 


is the exclusive business of this long 
established house, We sell every 
article of attire for the young in 
the most appropriate styles and 
materials, at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with true economy. 


Mail Orders Filled 


Our high reputation and broad 
guarantee òf satisfaction, make this 
the safest and most satisfactory 
place to outfit children. Mail 
orders have the attention of a 
trained corp of competent people. 

Address Dept. 27 
60-62 West 23d St. . New York 
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n Stoves 


Stoves and ranges of all kinds direct to you from the factory at factory prices. 
Write today for Gas Stove and Range Catalog No.820 Wood and Coal Stove and Range 


[Catalog No. 131. Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Do You Smoke? 


A most liberal cigar offer is 
tained in the ndvertisen 

T firm on pag 

- Head it and 
learn how you can save money 
by buying your cigars direct 
from the factory at wholesal 
prices. To intro uce a new e 

PREE 


Smokers,” a patented eigar-cat- 
ter and a box of a new kind of 
Smoking Tobacco, 
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GLOVES-SILK or KID 

direct to you from the mannfacturer at a groat saving, Send for our 

now hom lengtii kid gloves at $240 and gaso. Elbow 

pt. B, 94 w. gt. NY. 


BE A GOOD PENMAN 
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SPECIAL! FOR BOYS 


UNDREDS of bright boys are selling Suc- 

cess MAGAzINE—making money, winning 
cash and other prizes, and securing the finest 
premiums in the world. There are hundreds 
of places where we have not a boy agent— 
we only want one in small places. If we 
have none in your town here is a chance for 
you—an opportunity too good to miss. On 
August 15th we sent to our boys $125.00 in 
cash and dozens of other prizes,—banjos, 
baseballs, books. Soon after November ist 
we will distribute the same amount of money 
and numerous other prizes. The plan is 
simple. We send you your first copies free. 
By selling these you get money to buy more, 
and thus continue the sale from month to 
month. Why not send for the free copies to- 
day? We will send a copy of the Boy Hustler, 
giving details about this contest. We shall 
also send a fine School Blotter, for our boys 
are all school boys. Only a few hours are 
needed each month to take care of the busi- 
ness. No interference with school work or 
pleasure. Indeed, our boys lead in both. Be 
the first in your town. There are special offers 
for New Agents. Address: Junior Agent's 
Dept., Success Co., 29-31 E. 22d St., N.Y. City 


His school-route pointed . almost due north; “but 
Orita's goal, this bright spring morning, was Shim- 
bashi station, to the east. He took the long slope of 
Ayoyama at a run, skirting more slowly the southern 
base of Azabu Hill. Here, set close to the main road, 
stood the great, ugly, wooden buildings and the tow- 
ering Japanese gateway of the American Legation. The 
amorphous garden, pushing its way half an acre back- 
wards up the hill, continued the architectural dishar- 
mony. An apologetic group of native stones, shrubs, 
and hillocks impinged Upon a well-kept tennls-court 
A few pale-gray granite lanterns sprang up along the 
perspective with as little relation to their surroundings 
as giant mushrooms come into being overnight. 

Orita stood in the gateway staring in at the closed 
legation doors, at the windows partly open, and the 
broad, unattractive lawn. A voice rang out pleasantly 
and he saw the tall form of a young gitl, dressed in 
white, run down the side balcony steps and out into 
the garden, Her hair was vivid yellow, so that all the 
sunshine seemed to focus upon her as she moved. She 
turned, called out a name, and waved her racket 
toward the house as if summoning a companion, Orita 
held his breath. But it was only another girl that 
presently ran out to join her, and the watcher, with a 
sense of something like relief, turned and continued his 
w to the station. 

he trains to Yokohama run every hour. It was to 
that center for imported goods that Orita was bound. 
He carried a leathern satsu-ir?, or wallet for holding 
paper money, containing his quarterly payment for 
tuition and school-books, due to-day. This amounted 
in all to forty-two yen, a large sum to the average 
schoolboy of fy 

Arrive ‘okohama he went directly to a great 
English hop of general merchandise and, singing out 
in a few quick glances the firearms department, went 
boldly up and demanded a pistol. 

The clerk to whom this order was given chanced to 
be an elderly man, one experienced in Japanese as. well 
as English ways. He showed no surprise at Orita's 
manner or his request, but to himself he said, “ Anglo- 
Saxon and Jap blood—both boiling !” He took down 
box after box from the shelves above him, displaying 
his wares with a quiet deference that soon put the boy 
at ease. A small revolver trimmed out with blue steel 
had at the first caught his fancy. He handled the cold 
thing lovingly and asked, “ It is of the kind to make 
certain the straight shooting ? " 

*' None better," assured the clerk, After a pause he 
added, '' Are you one of the crack young marksmen up 
at Tokio ?” 

Orita frowned. He did not understand the phrase. 
The clerk hastened to explain. Oh, sir, not at the 
present," Orita then answered." But | intend to be- 
Come the crack expert by the diligent practise. Now 
will you instruct me how to put into place the new 
cartridge, and take out shooted ones?” 

The clerk began to demonstrate. Orita almost la 
upon the counter in his eagerness to learn. The cler 
was apparently as deeply engrossed. In fact he was 
watching the boy's expressive face. 

“How many boxes of cartridges will you be want- 
ing, young man?” 

ix will be sufficient for first time," said Orita. “1 
shall begin my diligence on return of this same day." 

The clerk, after a last quick glance, stooped under the 
counter to search about for a box, somewhat dusty and 
unused. From this he counted out six smaller boxes 
that rattled. Seeing a look of vague skepticism on his 
purchaser's young face, he opened one of the boxes to 
display the lead and copper ammunition. Orita was 
forced to be satisfied; yet he looked again to the 
shelves over the clerk's gray head. “1 thought that 
up on such shelves would be cartridge for my gun.” 

“There are some up there, but these are far better 
for practising,” said the smiling clerk. 

Orita paid down the price asked—a large one—and 
went out with his treasures into the sunshine. The pos- 
session of a foreign weapon, of foreign, deadly bullets, 
gave him an increase of self-respect—of power. What, 
Siter all, is the need of weapons but to equalize power! 
And he, Orita, was so weak, so ignorant, so impotent! 

The ride back to Yokohama was taken as if in a 
dream. He longed to reach the little home at Ayoyama, 
to carry in his books and lunch-box as though he had 
been tamely to school, and then, concealing his new 
purchases in the convenient Japanese sleeve, hurry out 
to the west, past bamboo groves of Meguro to a wide, 
waiting plain, where he could shoot and shoot until the 
night pressed her soft hands upon his eyes. 

He had not intended to repass the American Legation, 
but as he neared the foot of Azabu Hill a subtle influ- 
ence constrained him. Half unconsciously he made the 
short detour to the right that led to the big, dark gate. 
Again he stood in the shadow staring before him at 
closed doors and half-opened, empty windows, and a 
lawn across which a tennis-net now sagged like a dis- 
carded signal. He was just turning away, when with 
a burst of sound and laughter the two house. doors 
came open, and a merry group began to extrude itself 
upon the steps. The distance between the doorway 
and the entrance-gate was slight. Only a single round 
turf-bed, dotted with shrubs, intervened. He could 
see plainly each face, and distinguish without error the 
tones of each new-speaking voice. 

The corpulent ambassador came first. 


He was well- 
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known, by sight, to Orita. Close beside him—indeed, 
hanging to his very shoulder—laughed the tall girl. A 
wide, white hat covered the sunshine of her hair. 
Other men and women came into view, chatted, 
laughed, showing their faces for an instant, then disap- 
peared in the throng. The large party was evidently 
about to set forth on a walking excursion. 

, Then a little to the rear of all rose a man's head, with 
fave, strong face. Once seen by Orita, all the others 
faded from the world like snow-flecks on gray earth. 
Unconsciously he moved toward it. At first no one 

took heed of the intruder. He felt instinctively that 
boldness here, not craft, was best to serve him. The 
fine young head went back; he smiled a little, and 
exaggerated the swaggering student gait. His right 
hand went to the breast of his kimono, and as he 
neared the stey p" his finger fitted and refitted itself into 
the, "i ger of his weapon. 

fate willed, the tall stranger caught first sight of 
nin. and being attracted pressed his way forward. The 
ambassador next turned. The tall girl paused, a smile 
still on her parted lips. One of the under-secretaries 
began to speak to Orita, but got no further than the 
words, ‘* What is your busi—" when the boy, with a 
single panther bound, had reached the tall man and had 
pressed the barrel of the revolver tight and firm upon 
the spot where a heart would be- if foreigners ever 
have a heart. Wordless, blind, dazzled with triumph, 
three times he pulled the trigger, while women screamed 
and men rushed forward, marveling at a tragedy come 
so suddenly. At last they dragged him back, and 
some one stood behind him pinioning his quivering 
arms down to his side. The smell of burnt wool and 
hideous odor of seared human flesh tainted the pure 
spring air. 

The tall man had staggered, and then fallen into 
outstretched arms, Now, as by some miracle, he rose 
to his feet and was speaki ‘A belief in the super- 
human power of these high-nosed, keen-eyed foreigners 
is still latent in the minds of many Japanese. t 
flashed to Orita that his father was more than mortal. 
Certainly he possessed no physical heart, or he would 
have fallen dead at the first shot. He strained his ears 
for the words the tall man spoke: '' Don't take the boy 
away. | am not hurt. The cartridges were blank!” 

For the first time Orita struggled desperately in his 
captors’ arms. He longed to hide his face—to die! 
No blow, no shame, no public indignity could have 
brought to the boy just such a sense of failure and of 
degradation. “Blank cartridges!” He realized in the 
agony of the instant that the gray-haired English clerk 
had suspected and had tricked him. So had uncle, 
Yoshitaro, witheld the name and nationality of his 
father because the son could not be trusted. So, too, 
had Yoshitaro followed now, sent as by a miracle to 

rotect him; to turn the would-be-martyrdom into an 

yysterical, school-boy farce. With a last throe of 
passion Orita wrenched free the hand that held the 
pistol, and threw it far from him. " Oh, if you have 
mercy, lead me away to prison— to prison," he implored. 

‘say, hold that boy until we can find out. some- 
thing," repeated the tall man, coming forward. His 
face now was very white with the suffering of the 
burn, but no whiter than Orita's. The two looked at 
each other with gray eyes made black by excitement. 
Even the frightened onlookers marked’ the strange 
resemblance. 

By this time Yoshitaro had descended from the 
vehicle, and without a glance for Orita stood before 
the tall man. Do you not know me, sir? " he asked. 

The American stared. He put his hand over the 
une spot in his coat. s it—can it be—Yoshitaro 

al 


tis; and l, with others of my family, live now in 
Tokio. You did not know it?" 

“How should 1?" said the other. ‘I have kept 

awa from the ruins of my happiness for fourteen years. 
e old man’s eyes now went to Orita. Those of 

the stranger followed. “May | have speech with you, 

aside? ” asked Yoshitaro. ` 

As at a signal, the group of Americans fell back. 
The policemen, their number now increased by several 
recruits, dragged Orita a little to the right. 
men stood isolated between strangely opposing groups. 
It was the American who first gave speech, leaning 
close to the other's ear. '* Your sister, Sada-ko—does 
she still live? 1s she well? And is she happy with her 
husband, Oni?” 

A change came over the face of Yoshitaro. 
as if mist rose from a peaceful valley. 

‘My sister? Oni? But | must ask my question 
before | answer yours —Have you no idea of the parer 
tage of that boy, and why he wished to end your li 

"*| dare not think it," whispered the tall man, and 
covered his eyes.  Yoshitaro made no sign. His face 
was enigmatic as a stone. “I had the record of her 
marriage to that Oni who formerly loved her,” began 
the other as one who pleads a cause. “In it he spake 
also of the death of the child which was mine, a girl- 
child, frail from birth. He sent messages from— her. 
I had the Japanese newspapers which he sent translated 
for me in New York, and what he said was printed in 
them. My letters to her, and to you, Yoshitaro, were 
returned unopened.” 

“Alas,” murmured the patriarch to himself, ** in this 
fleeting life, how ys after all, is left undone.” He 
laid his hand on and drew him 
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toward the scowling Orita. “I doubt not what you 
have stated, yet you must believe me when I say, ‘this 
is your son." . 

“His mother— where is his mother?” 

“Scarcely farther from this spot than the perfume of 
a rose might carry ” 

“Is she still free? Will she receive me?" 

“Ask, rather, whether you are fitted to go into the 
presence of one who has made your memory her daily 
worship.” 

'"' No man would be fit for that sacrament,” cried 
out the American. ‘Yet in my way I have been true 
to her. | have never married If she will retake me 
now as her husband—her lawful husband—it will be 
for her and this tall boy, not you, my good friend 
Yoshitaro, to decide.” 

He was looking with almost passionate entreaty into 
the boy's face. Orita, mindful of dignity, gave a 
growl like that of a young cub, but he had to bite his 
lips to keep a great joy from flashing into his eyes. 

"Ah, we had forgotten one trifle,” remarked Yo- 
shitaro blandly, gazing up into the sky. "Your son 
must now be led away to prison.” 

+‘ Not while the American minister is my good friend,” 
laughed out Orita's father. ‘' Your Excellency,” he 
said in a very loud voice so that all could hear him, 
“it was all a mistake. The boy's people are my peo- 
ple. lam going now with him.” 

The yellow-haired girl came forward. “ Why, Uncle 
Mark, you re not going to walk off with that great 
hole in your breast ! " 

Again the tall man laughed. —''It has been there for 
fourteen years and no one saw it. Now that all can 
see, it is not there ! " 

Into the half-shut eyes of Yoshitaro came a deep 
satisfaction.‘ Are you ready then, my brother?" 

*'Come!" said Orita's father, and the three went 
out into the sun. 


L4 LÀ 
Alfred H. Beckmann 


N INTERESTING phase of the enforcement of the 

national Pure Food Law has come to light recently. 
The manufacturers have accepted the ruling with the 
best grace possible, and now find that there is an im- 
mense advertising value in the possession of a serial 
number issued by the Government, denoting that the 
good: have passed the test and fulfilled certain require- 
ments laid down by the law. Recently one of the 
officials at. Washington discovered that a number of 
large manufacturers were openly claiming in their ad- 
vertisements that their goods were ' endorsed by the 
, United States Government.” 

This attitude was one which the Government did 
not particularly care to take, and a vigorous announce- 
ment has been made to that effect to the manufacturers 
in question. 

The? national Pure Food Law is one of the most 
successful in its operations of any of the great measures 
passed in recent. years for the betterment of living con- 
ditions in this country, As a matter of fact, this federal 
statute has no binding force upon the manufacturer of 
any goods not sold outside the individual State wherein 
the factory is located, and applies only to interstate 
trade. To secure the fullest benefit desired under this 
measure, the enactment of Congress must be followed 
by similar enactments on the part of the various state 
legislatures. 

A very vigorous campaign has been pursued this 
spring to secure the passage of such a law in the indi- 
vidual States. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, organized last summer as an outgrowth of 
various sectional bodies, has maintained extensive head- 
quarters in New York City, and has devoted a great 

cal of money to a campaign along these lines. This 
campaign has been conducted under the leadership of 
Alfred H. Beckmann, who conceived and carried 
through the organization of a national association cover- 
ing thirty-one States, and has since been its secretary 
and acting head, as well as having entire charge of the 

ciated wholesale grocery interests of New York 


Mr. Beckmann relinquished an important executive 
post in the allied grocery interests of the Middle West 
in 1004, to take up his present work in New York. 
Acts in conformity with the federal law have been 
passed in a number of the States, and in others favor- 
able consideration has been given which promises 
action in the future. 

LI L 

If a man does not make new acquaintances as he 
advances through life, he will soon find himself left 
alone. A man should keep his friendship in con- 
stant repair.—Samuel Johnson. 


Bias made himself rich by the device of abandon- 
ing his property, and he took as his motto, “ Omnia 
mea mecun porto" (“All my goods with me"). 
Diogenes carried nothing but a drinking cup, and 
he finally threw this superfluity away when he saw 
a beggar drinking water from the hollow of his hand. 


Jacob could toil seven long years for Rachel, 
and endure all sorts of hardships without grumbling 
or feeling drudgery in his work, because he had a 
motive. 


| CRYSTAL | 
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Greatest Event in History 
of Housel Son OTD} 


Also Needed in Es 
Y Ot 
Since the Sewing Ma- 
chine. 


THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING is Nodel i. Fe 
BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL Pens penes 
BY THE 


IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


“It Eats Up The Dirt.” 


Operated By Hand Or Electric Motor 


Broom and brush remove only Surface dirt, and work with them is drudgery 


The carpet sweeper is the least 
thorough of any cleaning implement K 


Vacuum Cleaning is Sanitary Science's solution of the cleaning problem. Hitherto. its splendid advantages 
could be had only by installing a costly power plant or the even more costly method of hiring men who operate 
engines. 

The IDE [UUM CI 
nd possible 
Weighs onl 
éighs on 
ilyand 


ANER is theanswer to the demand for a machine that would m acum Cleaning 
rall. itis the first really scientific application of the Vacuum Cleaning principle. 

R contains within itself all the parts of a th hly efficient Vacuum Clean. 
nd is readily carried about. No skill of te it, It 


M CLEAN 
20 pounds, 
[ways is reli 


R is of the strongest metal construction throughout, Neat, compact and firm, 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEA 
it is built for hard and lasting service. 
No More Ripping Up or Tenring 

VACUUM CI KANER, à 
The IDEAL VACUOM CLEANER n 


Vapress Money Order, Draft or 


Ii you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating current motor. 
State whether your lighting current is d rect or alternating. and also give voltage. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., - 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Fy 


5!b Sealed Boxes Only: 


m fi TIT 
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THE KOT 


This Envelope is the Best Ever for | 


CAMPAIGN 
ENVELOPE 
THE LATEST THING 


Political Clubs, Committees and Business 
Men who desire to: push along their 
favorite candidates— 


REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 


Taft and Sherman 
Bryan and Kern 


The Commercial Envelope 


In colors, or black and white. 
ment Stores, Factories, etc. 


For Hotels, Depart- 
Write for particulars. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
KOTO ENVELOPE CO., 310 E. 23d St., NewYork 


FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby wo are able to offer to the readers of 
this magazine a valuable prize, If they are able to copy this c 


Now, and copy this sketch on a common piece of pa; 
if, in the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 
we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE FOI 


pape: Aare 
t cent. as good as the original, 
SIX MONTHS, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


‘This magazine is fully illustrated, and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is “published for the benefit of those desirous of 


earning larger salaries. 
succecs. 


Itis a Home Study magazine for ambitious persons who desire 
here is positively no money consid 
Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 7, 


n connected with this free offer. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Financial Institutions 


considering the question of advertising 


should read carefully the story of the 
Printed Salesman. 

The Printed Salesman will some day be 
the most productive business-getting force 
in all progressive financial institutions, and 
it will be well for you to consider him seri- 
ously in this light. 

Suggestions in this pamphlet have been 
approved, and are being put into use by a 
very large number of financial houses that 
are now making their advertising pay 

The Printed Salesman has hii a very 
wide distribution, but if vou have not in- 
terviewed him, he will be put on the .train 
by us and sent to you with our compli- 
Write 


ments. 


The Investors’ Department, Success Magazine 
Success Magazine Building, New York 


We Want a Boy 


We hav 
the L 
thou: 
not one 


hundreds scattered over 

States, but there ar 
places where we ha 
If there is none in yc 
1 advertisement on p. 

to a great opportu 


town re 


ONE BRIGHT BOY 
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North Shore Health 
Resort Winnetka, 


Ilinois. 
On Lake SI 


Chicago. 


nd Sheridan Drive, 1 
xclusively for disor 


Heart, Kidneys, 
Digestion, Nerves, 
Convalescence, Rheumatism 


Correspo: 
tion regardii 


miles from 
lers of the 


ice invited for mo 
g mode of trea! 


e detailed informa- 
t, results, etc. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY 
Dw ano CLASS PINS 


[ 
5 Pins and rings in 
rs sent free up 


BUNDE & UPNI 
107 Mack Block, Mil 


Mig. Jewelers, 


Hund 
been 


usi 


Battle Creek Diet ‘System 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


| Why Take Life So Seriously, 
Anyway? 
[Continued from page 549] 


in the Senate chamber, excepting on some extraordinary 
occasion! 

I have heard travelers say that when in the United 
States, they feel depressed, because of the sad, serious 
expressions on the American faces. They say we are 
prematurely old, that we take thin ngs too seriously, that 
We seem to think life was intended to be spent oniy in 
pursuing with tremendous energy some occupation or 
| profession. 

The average American gives a foreigner the impression 

| that he is in the act of rolling a huge stone up a steep 

hill; that while he may smile for a moment now and 

| then, he does not dare to stop and rest and have a little 
fun lest the stone get away from him. 

Why take life so seriously, anyway? A lot of 
play will not only improve your health, but increase 
your efficiency wonderfully. 

Happy recreation has a very subtle influence upon 
one’s ability, which is emphasized and heightened and 
multiplied by it. How our courage is braced up, our 

determination, our ambition, our 


Rej whole outlook on life changed by 
The Rejuoenating it There seems to be a subtle 
Power of Fi 

«f Fan fluid from humor and fun which 


penetrates the entire being, bathes 
| all the mental faculties, and washes out the brain-ash 
| and débris from exhausted cerebrum and muscles. We 
| have all experienced the transforming, refreshing, re- 

newing, rejuvenating power of good, wholesome fun. 

From business and economical standpoints alone, to 
say nothing of increased health and happiness, even a 
good deal of time spent in. play is time well spent, and 
is an essential part of the shrewdest, most profitable 
business policy you can adopt. 

The man too absorbed in his business or vocation, 
too busyto take care of his health, to preserve it by 
wholesome recreation, is like a workman who is too 
busy to sharpen his tools. 

‘ou may never be able to accumulate a large fortune, 
but whether you are a big lawyer or a small one, a large 
merchant or a little one, you can cultivate the capacily 
for enjoyment and fun, and can get a great deal more 
out of life than many who are perhaps far above you 
in wealth and position. 

Take your fun every day as you go along. That is 
the only way to be sure of it. Do not postpone your 


happiness; paradise is here or no- 
Postponed Happiness 


where. 
es Do not drag your business home. 


Lock it in your office when you 
leave there at night, and do not 
think of ituntil you return. The long, anxious, sad face 
and the sour expression do not belong in the family circle. 

Just make up your mind that you are going to make 
your home the happiest place on earth—so happy and 
So attractive that your children will prefer spending an 
evening there to going anywhere clse. Make a business 
of having ag time after dinner or after supper, and 
during your holidays. Let your presence in the home 
be a signal to the children for a romp and a play and a 
good time generally. Do not be afraid of a tittle noise or 
of a little scratched or broken furniture now and then. 
This is infinitely better than stunted childhood, dys- 
pepsia, and doctors’ bills. The growth of many a 
child has been starved and stunted to save a little fur- 
niture, bric-a-brac, or clothing. 

The first duty we owe a child is to teach it to fling 
out its inborn gladness and joy with the same freedom 
and abandon as the bobolink does when it makes 
the meadow joyous with its song. Suppression of the 
fun-loving nature of achild means the suppression 
of its mental and moral faculties. ey will go out of 
the heart of a child after a’ while if it is continually 
ppa, Mothers who are constantly caution- 

the little ones not to do this or not to do that, 
tell ling them not to laugh or make a noise, until they 
lose their naturalness and become little old men and 
women, do not realize the harm they are doing. 

An eminent writer says, “Children without hilarity 
will never amount to much. Trees without blossoms 
will never bear fruit.” 

There is an irrepressible longing for amusement, for 
rollicking fun, in young people, and if these longings 
were more fully met in the kome it would not be so 
difficult to keep the boy and girl under the parental 
roof. | always think there is something wrong when 
the father or the children are so very uneasy to get out 
of the house at night and to go off “somewkeie where 
they will have a good time. A happy, joyous home is 
a powerful magnet to child and man. The sacred 
memory of it has kept many a person from losing his 

self-respect, and from the commission of crime. 

Fun is the cheapest and best medicine in the world 
for your children as well as for yourself. Give it to 
them in good large doses. 1t wifl not only save you 
doctors' bills, but it will also help 
to make your children happier, and 
will improve their chances in life. 
We should not need half so many 
prisons, insane asylums, and alms- 
houses if all children had a. happy childhood. 

The very fact that the instinct to play, that the love of 
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Fun the Best 
Medicine. 
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fun is so imperious in the child, shows a great necessity 
in its nature, which, if suppressed, will leave a famine 
in its life. 

A sunny, joyous, happy childhood is to t'ie individual 
what a rich soil and genial sun are to the young plant. 
If the early conditions are not favorable, the plant 
starves and becomes stunted, and the results can not be 
corrected in the later tree. It is now or never with 
the plant. This is true with the human plant also. A 
starved, suppressed, stunted childhood makes a dwarfed 
man. A joyful, happy, fun-loving environment de- 
velops powers, resources, and possibilities which would 
remain latent in a cold, dull, repressing atmosphere. 

Everywhere we see men and women discontented 
and unhappy, because there was no play in their ezrly 
lives, and when the young clay had hardened it would 
not respond to a larger environment. 

Can anything be more incongruous on this glorious, 
glad earth, than the picture of a worrying child, a child 
with a sad face, a human rosebud blighted before it has 
a chance to open up its petals, and fling out its beauty 
and fragrance ? 

Somebody has sinned and is responsible for this blight, 
this blasting of promise, this chilling of hope, this 
strangling of possibility. 

Childhood should be sunny. Clouds do not belong 
to childhood. Joy, beauty, exuberance, enthusiasm, 
buoyancy, belong to childhood. A sad, worrying child, 
a child who has no childhood, is a disgrace to civili- 
zation. 

‘What has a child to do with the past or the future? 
It should live in the glad, joyous now. To fill the 
hour with happiness, with gladness, this is the child's 
ife. 

T know a family with whom it is a perfect joy to 
dine. The members of this family vie with one another 
in seeing who can say the brightest, 
wittiest, funniest things and tell 
the best stories during dinner. 
Dyspepsia and nagging are un- 
known there. 

"The announcement of dinner 
should be the signal fora jolly good time. Make the 
dinner hour the brightest, cheerfulest, most sunshiny 
hour of the whole day. Fine all ‘ knockers” and every 
one who appears with a long face. Laughter and fun 
are the enemies of dyspepsia and the *' blues." 

The home ought to be a sort of theater for fun and 
all sorts of sports—a place where the children should 
take the active parts, although the parents should come 
in for a share too. Don't, Mr. Business or Mr. Pro- 
fessional Man, cast a gloom cver your home just because 
things have gone wrong during the day! Your wife 
and children have troubles of their own. They have a 
right to expect that you will contribute something 
besides vinegar to the dinner hour znd the evening. 

Did not Lycurgus set up the god of laughter in the 
Spartan eating-halls because he thought there was no 
sauce like laughter at meals ? 

The constantly increasing success of the vaudeville 
playhouses and other places of amusement all over this 
country shows the tremendous demand in the human 
economy for fun. Most people do not appreciate that 
this demand must be met in some form or the character 
will be warped and defective. 

“Laugh until | come back,” was a noted clergyman's 
“ good-by” salutation. It is a good one for us all. 

Many people make anything like joy or happiness 
impossible by dwelling upon the disagreeable, or the sad 
and the gloomy things of life. They always see the 
ugly, the crooked, the wrong side of things. 

1 once lived in a clergyman's family where 1 scarcely 
heard a person laugh in months. It seemed to be a 

art of the inmates’ religion to wear long faces, and to 

e sober-minded and solemn. They did not have 
much use for this world; they seemed to be living for 
the world to come, and, whenever the minister heard 
me laugh, he would often remind me that I had better 
be thinking of my ‘‘latter end" preparing for death 
which might come at any moment. Laughter was con- 
sidered frivolous, worldly, and, as for playing in the 
house, it would not be tolerated for an instant. 

The time has gone by when long-faced, too-sober, 
too-serious people shall dominate the world, Melan- 
choly, solemnity used to be regarded as a sign of spirit- 

uality, but it is now looked upon 
The Religion of 35 the imprint of a morbid mind. 

There is no religion in it. True 
Cheerfulness religion is full of hope, sunshine, 
optimism, and theerlulness,. Iti 
joyous and glad and beautiful. There is no Christianit 
in the ugly, the discordant, the sad. The religion whic! 
Christ taught was bright, cheerful, and beautiful. The 
sunshine, the “lilies of the field,” the “birds of the 
air,” the hills, the valleys, the trees, the mountains, 
the brooks—all things beautiful—were in His teaching. 
There was no cold, dry theology in it. It was just 
happy Christianity! 

With many people, seriousness seems to be a neces- 
sary part of success. They look upon fun as frivolous, 
undignified, and unbecoming to a person who is trying 
to be somebody, but they do not realize that the 
capacity for play is just as important as the capacity 
for work, that the two belong together, that neither 
is complete without the other. 

Life was given us for work and play, not for either 
exclusively. 


Enemies of 
Dyspepsia and 
the ** Blues "' 


$31 
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I Want Your First Order 


Once | demonstrate to you that | save you at least 50% of your ci Y, 
because | make every cigar | sell and sell them direct to the Smoker, cutting out 
every in-between profit, | am sure you will buy your cigars from me regularly. 
For that reason | am satisfied to give you more than my profit on your first 
order and send you FREE a box of-Old Fashioned Havana Smokers, a box of a 
new kind of Smoking tobacco, and a patented cigar cutter. 

If you'd rather smoke quality than looks, if you don't buy a cigar for what 
it seems but for what it contains. let me send vou roo of my 


KEY WEST 


Havana Seconds 


‘They are by no means handso 1 haven't pasted pretty pictures on the box, 
nor have I don't believe in scenery. THEY LOOK 
ROUGH BUT TASTE are the equal of any 3 for a quarter cigar, 
They are irregular but none shorter than 44% inches; some even longer. 1| call them Seconds 
because they are made from the shorter pieces of tobacco which is used in my finest brands. 
Lam really selling you two dollars’ worth of Havana Tobacco with nothing added for rolling 
it into cigars. 


The above offer holds good up to and including September 30th, 
and, of course, applies only to your first order 


1 can p mly a limited number of these Seconds and therefore will not 
sell more than roo to any one new customer as 1 want to interest as many new 
Smokers as possible by this Special September offer 


n credit means that 


for your cigars, Buying the 
s “the other fellow 


ou have to, pay for the ci 
Bought and did mot pay for. 

hits) for 100 Genuine Key West 

need n't hesitate, if, after trying 

‘our money better than the cigars--it s yours. You can't go wrong 


PE EA I AA In 


-66 and 67-69 West 125th Street, New Yor: 
ke remittance payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 
References: The State Bank of New York, Dun and Braditreot's. 


Say that You are Interested in Automobiles 


to the extent of wanting to know more about them, Of course, we shall do all the things that every good business 
man does who aims to sell his wares; send you our printed matter, among it our testimonial book containing a 
collection of letters from Satisfied Maxwell Owners. 

@ We shall tell you to go and ask a Maxwell owner, to substantiate or refute the truth of the statements made in 
Our literature—and chances are that you will never go to the trouble of writing to one of the owners whose names 
appear at the bottom of a testimonial letter. 

@ Yet you know that praise coming from a man who has paid good money for his Maxwell automobile must be 
sincere, for it is against human nature to boost anything except you are absolutely certain of its superior values. 
Q We shall give you names and addresses of Maxwell owners in your immediate neighborhood and abide by 
their decision. 

Q They may live next door; in any case you will not have far to go to find a Maxwell Owner, for 

@ There are thousands of them right in your own territory. 

Q /sn't this the best kind of Show-Me—our offer to have the average customer do the arguing rather than the 
professional salesman ? 

Q What are the points of Maxwell superiority? Many. For instance, thermo-syphon cooling system, the multiple-disc 
clutch, unit construction, three-point suspension—all of which are original with the design of Mr. J. D. Maxwell. 
The most competent engineers in the country have written learned dissertations about these features, but we 
know that not'a single one of their arguments will have with you the weight that will be brought to bear on the 
question by the simple statement of the Maxwell owner that 

Q Nothing can beat the Maxwell in reliability, stamina and low cost of upkeep. 


Model D, 24-30 Horsepower 4 cylinder Touring Car. Thermo-syphon Cooling, 
Multiple-Clutch, Unit Construction, Three-point Suspension; the car that 
challenges the winner of the Glidden Tour to an endurance run from New 
York to San Francisco. PRICE, $1,750. 


OTHER MODELS: L. C. 2-cylinder, 14 Honepower Runabout, Price 
+ $825; H., 2-cylinder, 20 Horsepower Touring Car, Price, $1,450 (fully 
equipped); K., 4-cylinder, 24-30 Horsepower Roadster, Price, $1,750. 

Q Just say that you want fo know the names of Maxwell owners 
in Your territory, then go and ask them. The result we leave to 

your judgment. 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, uin Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Dealers in all Principal Citi 
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Accumulation of Cash 


The continued increase of cash in banking 
institutions, causing low rates for the use of 
money, should result in higher prices for 
safe bonds. 

First mortgage railroad bonds can now 
be secured to pay from 4 to 44%, 

These bonds possess the qualities of 
safety, marketability, and possible apprecia- 
tion in price, 

A list of bonds which should respond to 
above conditions, with full description of 
each bond, will be sent upon application for 
circular No. 661. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


. Safe Investments 


For over twenty-six years we have made a speci- 

ally of supplying investors with carefully 
selected bonds. p that time we have pur- 
chased with our own funds, and in turn sold to 
investing. clients, municipal, railroad and public 
service corporation bonds totaling many hundred 
millions of dollars. In every case the safety of these 
bonds was first determined by thorough investiga- 
tion. As a result of this careful policy our list 
of customers includes not only all kinds of public 
institutions, but also what is believed to be 
more private investors than are served by 


any other banking house in the country. We be 
lieve our services will prove of value to investors. 


We own and offer at the present time over 
aoo different issues of bonds which we 
recommend for investment at prices to yield 


9334 to 6£ 


Write for circular offerings and booklet 
«The Investment Banker." 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 
56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York. Boston. 
Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Buy Tax Bonds 
of the Central West 


"This is the LAND OF OPPORTUNITY forcareful 
security buyers, offering higher rates than the East 
because farther from cheap money, while values are 
absolutely unquestionable, 

Here are two of our offers: 


6% LEVEE BONDS 


Jefferson Co., Ark. Issue $30,000, Denomina- 
tion $500, Secured by absolute lien on property 
worth over fifty times its total debt. 


54 FUNDING BONDS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Issue $72,500. Denomina- 
tion $500, The largest city in the new State. Popu- 
lation 47,000, and its securities as safe as govern- 
ment bonds. 

‘The great proportion of our business is in securi- 
ties of large communities like St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Memphis, St. Joseph, etc., netting 
Tower rates of interest, of which we have an attractive. 
list. We frequently, however, secure bargains like 
the above with unusual interest returns and equal 
safety. 

Eighteen years in business without losing a dollar 
for a customer, We sell millions of securities annu- 
ally, largely by mail, throughout thirty States, Let 
us have your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
$7 Merchants Laclede Building, St. Louis; Missouri. 
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pom 
SURPLUS MONEY MUST WORK 


WE moment one's surplus 

money ceases to be em- 
ployed, it becomes as useless 
to him as the ashes of a wood fire. Its only value is in 
comforting its owner in the old nest-egg theory, and 
even then the degree of comfort to him depends upon 
where he has it. 

A surplus—that is, an amount over and above one's 
actual living expenses (savings), or the amount in excess 
of that required to conduct one's business (business 
surplus)—should be employed and made to earn for its 
owner. Whether it be used in expanding his own 
business or the business of some other man or group of 
men, money should not under any circumstances be 
allowed to remain idle.. 

Rarely in the history of this country has there been a 
time when money could not be safely and profitably 


employed. Perhaps some of the most opportune times 

for investment have been during 
Magi periods of depression, when the 
Cree in ie demand for real money was most 


urgent, and when circumstances 
made possible a much higher rate 
of interest and caused thoroughly sound securities to be 
sold at figures far below their intrinsic worth. 

During these periods of reaction, people with a sur- 
plus often fail, through timidity, to see the opportuni- 
ties afforded the! A glance at the financial and in- 
dustrial side of this country’s history would undoubtedly 
dispel their fear. By this reference it will be found that 
the extent of any business reaction in this country has 
been measured by the time it takes to get back to the 
first principle of sound business—a universal and proper 
regard for the law. 

Our remarkable recuperative powers in this regard 
have never been excelled in the world's history. It 
will therefore be seen that proper employment of 
money during these times is desirable, for invariably 
large and small borrowers of money are physically, 
financially, and intrinsically stronger after the Usual re- 
adjustment has taken place. Securities must advance 
under these circumstances. Money is at all i 
demand. The market for it is always active—if not in 
one form, in another—and so there 


is hardly a single plausible excuse 
kk fe for any one with a surplus amount 
jecuperale of money unemployed. Yet it is a 


lamentable fact that few people of 
ordinary means ever think of studying out safe methods 
of employing thelr money. 

A day's questioning among business men themselves 
will disclose some remarkable ideas about the use of 
money. A rather successful business man stated re- 
cently that he has had a surplus of over ten thousand 
dollars on hand for about six years. When questioned 
as to the reason for this surplus, he replied: 

“In emergency | may need real cash, and it is always 
there. 1 have Telt comfortable, indeed, ever since 1 
have been able to carry this surplus.” 

It was learned later that this was on deposit in a 
separate account and was not earning one cent of in- 
terest for him. This money, if put to work, would 

have earned each year at least five 


ATen-Thousand- Pet cent. interest, or at the rate of 
Della Business five hundred dollars annually, The 

ee THEME surplus would then at the close 
Surplus. of its six years of inactivity have 


been $12,500 instead of $10,000. 

This policy on the part of business men is looked 
upon by many as sound, and sometimes it is, but 
those who applaud a policy of this kind, as applied 
to most cases, are those who have little or no faith 
in the integrity of man, and about as much in the 
soundness of our institutions. 

Take up the bond issues of even ten years ago, or go 
through a list of active securities netting about five per 
cent. at that time, and any number will be found that 
have been active at all times, and have afforded a good 
market—a market where cash could have been secured 
almost as quickly as through any bank. With little or 
no inquiry, it would be leamed that banks would have 
loaned up to eighty per cent. of par at any time on a 
very large number of the securities available. 

The following is a list of bonds selected that sold upon 
the various Exchanges in July, 1908, compared with 
July, 1898: 

rook a8 


Atchison general q's, E 
Louis. & Na: Ln 
Mo., Kan. & vo 

» 


From this it will be seen that during the ten-year 
period the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fé general 


By David Graham Evans 


mortgage four per cent. bonds 
have advanced in price $40 per 
d $1,000 bond; the Louisville & 
Nashville unified mortgage four per cent. bonds, $93.75 
pér $1,000 bond; the Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas first 
mortgage four per cent. bonds $77.50 per $1,000 bond, 
and the Northern Pacific prior lien four per cent. bonds 
$27.50 per $1,000 bond, all showing an earning capacity 
j of around five pet gent. during the 
How It Could ten-year period. In other words, 
Han lon bad this business surplus been used 
fave been Employed 35 3 Joan to any one of these com- 
panies, it would positively have 
earned about five per cent. during the whole of the ten 
years, and any of the bonds selected could have been 
Converted into cash during any working day within this 
period. 
"This, of course, is not the only channel through which 
this money could have been placed. There are many 


others. But if one desires his surplus to act in the 
capacity of an emergency fund, it 

Not the will have to be employed in a way 
Only We that will almost guarantee quick 
y Way convertibility into cash. Good 


bonds that are at the time active 
on the large Exchanges will insure this. 

It must not be inferred that stocks and bonds are to 
be considered as the only medium to be employed in 
putting to work one’s surplus funds. Savings banks, 
trust companies, real estate, real estate and farm mort- 
gages, well-secured notes, short-term notes of large rail- 
Toads and corporations, commercial paper, your own 
business—all are possible forms; but if one is desirous 
of having one's surplus so placed as to be ready, in 
useable form and convertibility without depreciation, on 
quick notice, bonds are considered the most desir- 
able investment. Stocks are not as desirable, even when 
they are of the highest character, When you buy a 
bond, you loan to the issuing company at a fixed rate 
of interest and with some tangible, and usually quick, 
asset as security. In most cases you have a first 
mortgage on property of some kind. When you pur- 
chase stock, you buy a part of the property or business, 
subject to any mortgage that is on it. You are a part 
owner and share in the company's earnings, after inter- 
est on borrowed money is paid for. 

It can easily be seen from this comparison which of 
the two would be the most favorably considered as 
security for a loan through a bank, or which would be 
the most likely to sell in any of the 
conservative money centers. The 
very foundation of our business 
strücture is based upon credit, and 
a very large percentage of our busi- 
ness is done on credit. The growth of this country has 
made this necessary, and has in fact forced our com- 
mercial world into a system of credit that has given 
professional dealers in money opportunities not enjoyed 
anywhere else in the world. 

The following statement will give one some idea as 
to the volume: 

The August interest and dividend disbursement 
amounts to $60,000,000. The grand total of all bonds 
of every rate and character, including Government 
issues, upon which interest is 
able during August, is $2,5. 
989,390, and the total amounts of 
stock upon which dividends have 
been declared payable in that 
month are $866,624,000 for railroads, $292,801,000 for 
industrials and $100,656,700 for public service cor- 
porations. 

All of this money has been put to work and is eam- 
ing for its owners a satisfactory rate of interest. Its 
bulk suggests that the serious judgment of the thinking. 
people of the United States is, after all, sound, and 
that they are not entirely given over to the thought of 
gaining great wealth too quickly. Small returns and 
sensible expectations are strongly suggested, rather than 
a running to a mess of swindles and corruption with 
the hope of piling up wealth without labor or even 
thought. 

As hopeful as all this would seem, the fact still re- 
mains that there are but few small investors who really 
use even a small portion of their thinking and reason- 
ing capacity in the employment of their money. They 
will work from eight to twelve hours a day almost 
every day in the year in making money, and then allow 
some great prospect for enormous return to inveigle 
them into parting with their hard-earned cash. Lack 
of knowledge narrows possibilities. 

In considering investment of funds, it is well tu be 
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Business on 
Credit 


Interest and 


Dividends Payable 


itized by 


September, 1908 


Investments 
We offer for investment 


$100,000 


UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION 


Underlying First Mortgage Bonds 


Secured by an absolute fint mortgage upon 
the most economical plant of its kind located 
in the "Pittsburg District.” The bonds are 
a prior security to the United States Steel Co. 
Common and Preferred Stock. Cost of 
property greatly in excess of outstanding bonds. 
Institutions and investors having idle funds for 
investment will find the r 

a conservative and desi 


uisite qualities for 
investment, viz 


Security and Income 
Write for Circular 21-a 


A.B.Leach& Co 


Bankers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHERE ARE YOUR 
VALUABLE PAPERS? 
A minute's forethought is 
years of regret 
Get your will, deeds, insurance policies, 
private letters, ete., into 


‘THE SAFESFPLACE 
‘INTHE WORLD: 


Do it now 


better than 


before it is too late. 


ale Deposit By Mail is easy, practical, safe, 
inexpensive. 


Write for the 


CARNEG 


CEDAR ST. & BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


lustrated book. 


No Safer Security 


at any rate of interest, for the small or large investor 
in periods of financial stress, than Mortgages on 


selected New York and Suburban Real Estate. 
security is afforded our patrons. We pay 


5% a Year 


for full time your savings are left with 
me. Always subject to your control, and 
Available. for emergencies on required 
notice, Thousan f patrons in all 

of the country—probably some in your 
nelghborhood—to whom we can refer you. 
Established 16 years. Assets $1,800,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


3 Times Bidg., Broadway & 424 St. New York 


This 


WE FINANCE YOU 


In the purchase of High-grade, Dividend-paying Securities 
dealt in on the New YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, Vou cap bu 
one or more shares, make a small cash payment, and the bal: 
ance in easy installments. This is intended for Investors of 
moderate means and not for speculators, although you may 
sell your holdings and withdraw capital at any time, 
We never call for Margins 
For particulars address 


INVESTORS FINANCING CORPORATION 299 Broadway, NEW YORK 


mindful of this one fact—scarcely any going concerns 
need pay over five per cent. for money. Conditions, 

‘of course, regulate this somewhat, 
but the standard is at about that 
figure. Money is seeking this class, 
or at any rate wise capitalists are 
looking for this kind of invest- 
ment only; therefore the market for such securities 
broadens and really regulates the premium for money. 

The moment one seeks a larger return, that moment 
he begins to attach speculative elements to his invest- 
ment, to the point of becoming a gambler. The 
holder of small funds is the one who has the strongest 
temptations. There is something in the American at- 
mosphere that promotes a very strong desire in the 
breasts of a lot of young Americans to accumulate 
wealth quickly. Five per cent. and six per cent. re- 
turns do not satisfy this feeling. 

The wage-earner, or those of small income, should 
not enter the investment field at all. There are trust 
companies and savings banks all over the country pay- 
ing at (he rate of four per cent. on deposits. Their 
methods of banking make it easy and safe for small 
depositors. The banking-by-mail system, successfully 
practised by very many large and reputable banking 
institutions, is to-day a very popular form of banking 
and has had a wonderful educational effect upon those 
whose weekly and monthly savings are small. Even 
the smallest amount of money can be made to work 
and earn more money for its owner; but, above all this, 
there is knowledge and experience to be had in seeking 
employment for money that is worth more to the indi- 
vidual, if properly used, than the money your funds 
will earn. 


Five Per Cent. 
Enough 


Investors’ Paragraphs 


we guarantee of bank deposits plan recently had a 
test as to its workability in our new State of Okla- 
homa. A bank at Guthrie failed, it being the first fail- 
ure under the new law, which provides a guarantee to 
the depositors by the State. The bank's deposits 
amounted to $38,000, and the fund was called upon for 
$22,000. Every depositor was paid in full within ten 
days from the time the bank closed its doors. 
he State banking department is liquidating the 
assets of the bank to reimburse the fund for the outlay. 
There was little or no excitement over this failure, except 
that caused by the most unusual circumstance of deposit- 
ors getting their money almost as quickly as would 
have been the case if the bank had been solvent and 
they had wanted their money. 

We hear of no runs on other banks in that locality, 
no failures of business houses, nor suicides of individual 
depositors, and it does appear as if the friends of this 
plan for national banks are really advocating an amend- 
ment to our national bank act that is worthy of most 
serious consideration. 

n n 


'T™e United States Circuit Court of Appeals set aside, 

on July 22d, the $29,240,000, fine imposed on the 
Standard Oil Company by Judge Landis, and stocks 
Started for the skies. The very next day, President 
Roosevelt's orders for a speedy re-trial of the Standard 
Oil case went thundering over the land, and checked 
the stocks in their flight. 

A few days later, Harriman is known to be taking part 
in financing Wheeling & Lake Erie notes, payment of 
which has been somewhat in doubt. In some quarters 
credit is given to the report that Mr. Harriman now 
owns the road. This, with the Government's favor- 
able report on the cotton crop caused another game of 
leap frog to be played on the Stock Exchange. 

In reviewing these happenings, as well as many 
others that have recently influenced. the market, the 
question naturally arises, ** When should the speculator 
buy?" 

a a 

"Te United States Monetary Commission has sent six 

of its members abroad to make careful observations 
of finance in the Old World. It is hoped that they do 
not reach the other shores as most Americans do, 
saturated inside and out with the idea that America 
excels in all things. There are many financial eco- 
nomies being practised in the Old World that are much 
needed in this country. It is hoped that they are dis- 
covered and understood, and that the political situation 
at the time of their report will permit of our at least 
experimenting. 

me of the most significant happenings to the finan- 

cial and commercial world during the past month, has 
been the way in which the general public, as well as 
those high up in finance, have analyzed and interpreted 
the recent Gnited States Steel Corporation's report. 
This has helped wonderfully in restoring confidence, 
and adding to the general prevailing impression that we 
are, after all, commercially sound. 


» » 


Character carries weight. It forces people to 
look behind an ugly face, behind poverty, behind 
unfavorable impressions, behind environment. It 
forces us back of everything. When character 
speaks, money, everyth'n else, is silent. 
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Public Utility Bonds 


Of Interest to Business Men, 
Professional Men and Women. 


It is becoming widely recognized 
that the bonds of Public Utility Cor- 
porations operating in large and thriv- 
ing communities are one of the most 
desirable forms of investment for 
business men, professional men and 
women, 


Based upon safety and liberal income 
return combined, a properly selected 
Public Utility Bond is one of the most 
attractive investments in the world. 


We shall be glad to send you, free 
of cost, a copy of our special circular 
explaining the important features 
which will be found to always underly 
A sound issue of Public Utility Bonds. 


Write for Circular No. 70 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts., New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


THE GREATEST SECURITY 


In corporation bonds is obtained by the 
combination of: 

Low bonded debt in proportion to 
construction cost and replace- 
ment value of physical property. 

Demonstrated carning power. 

Liberal Sinking Fund. 

Favorable location as to territory 
served. 

Efficient management. 


We offer a 


FIRST MORTGAGE STEAM RAILROAD BOND 


combining all these and other good qualities, 


Yielding 5.40% 


We consider it an attractive purchase at the 
present time, 


Send for Circular 895-A for full information. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


BANKERS FOR 32 TEARS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


@ When any sum ($1 to $5000) will open a re 
savings pass book account at $4 with absolute security 
then why take 44? 
‘The Franklin Society h 
business record. It is in 
York State Banking 
supervision of the Bankin 


a long and honorable 

orporated under the 

w and subject to the strict 
Department 

Q It makes the detail of enlarging your savings easy 

and convenient. Simple g system 

Begin Now. Write for Booklet D. 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY 

For Home Buildings and Savings 

FOUNDED 1558 
Three Beekman Street. 


THE 


New York City 


ie 
"The lectres are of a character equivalent to 
actual experience, enabling men to acquire the 
proficiency required to select cuties of valo, and 
proftabiy marka them for themesives or others 
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How To Invesr. 


Keep informed on conditions affecting securities oy 
ing 


“THE WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW" 
Sent on application to those interested, by 


J. S. BACHE & CO., BANKERS, (Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange). — 42 Broadway, New York. 


6% Interest ^ 


ON ANY SUM 
INCOME & 


m secured 


p^ New York Real Estate 


YEARS' EXPERIENCE. 
MILLIONS OF ASSETS 


New York Reaity Owners Go. 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, ^ Ask for Booklet S. 


SAFETY OFIT 


"CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


you how 
1, and give you other Informa. 
tion regardi lod of this old, conservative 
company. Write for the booklet, 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1042 CALVERT BUILDING, HALT , Mn. 


thoroughly they are safe 


BONDS AND STOCKS 


We offer such securities as we have dealt in because of our 
belief in their merit, There are some desirable securities that 
are selling below their real value and we desire to send you 
‘our list in order to acquaint you 

We execute both lar, 

in all markets, We 

you will write and 

Pleased to send them free of cost. 

FULLER & COMPANY, 40 Wall 8t., Now York City 


INVESTORS 


» 


We investigate every advertiser 
using the financial columns. 
That the advertisement has been 
Inserted !s assurance thet we 
have been convinced as to tho 


rellability and responsibility of 
the advertiser. . . . 
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The Success Company 


Publishers of 
SUCCBSS MAGAZINB 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


IRRIGATION PROBLEMS 


Comparative Practise of the United States and Canada 


v 's a common saying that the farmer is the most 

really independent of mortals—that he can always 
secure a living from his labor, even if he can not always 
obtain the luxuries of life. 

In one sense this is true; in another lamentably false 
With the knowledge of modern methods of farming, 
and with the results before him of the magnificent work 
of the Department of Agriculture in so many directions, 
the intelligent farmer can control most of the conditions 
of his work as well as, if not better than, the business 
man can control the conditions of business and compe- 
tition. “Every bug has its poison,” and the danger of 
widespread devastation of crops over large areas by the 
ravages of insects or bacterial growths has been greatly 
reduced by agricultural research, and may, eventually, 
almost entirely disappear. With the increasing growth 
of population, and the larger number engaged in trade, 
manufacture and other professions, whose food and 
clothing have to be furnished by the agricultural classes, 
the danger of falling prices or excessive competition 
among farmers need not be greatly feared. 

In one important respect, however, the farmer is 
seriously dependent upon a condition quite beyond his 
control, and that is—rainjall. The severe drought 
which has afflicted a large section of the Eastern United 
States during the past summer, while by no means so 
serious as other droughts of the past, has certainly been 
important enough in its effects to exemplify the need 
for a source of water supply for crops independent of 
occasional rain clouds. In many a farming section, 
some old, practically abandoned mill dam, or natural 
water power exists, which can be purchased and diverted 
into irrigation ditches at comparatively small expense 
by individual or neighborhood cooperation, and the 
interest on the cost of the necessary investment. may 
easily prove to be cheap crop insurance for the farmer. 

Be that as it may, it is, of course, well known that 
large areas of our great West have been, and are now. 
being, reclaimed from sterile, arid or semi-arid condi- 
tions and made into fertile, food-producing lands by 
the simple intelligent application of water in the various 
public and private irrigation projects which are now 
forming so important a part of development work in the 
West. lt is unfortunate, however, that these enter- 
prises have been, in so many cases, hampered by unwise 
and conflicting laws, and that the real benefit to the 
farmer intended to be brought about by them has par- 
tially, if not largely, failed in the realization, Private 
irrigation companies have, in many cases, been formed 
to carry out ambitious projects in connection with colo- 
nization plans, only to collapse before the completion of 
the necessary ditches, leaving the unfortunate colonists 
who have been induced to invest upon the brilliant 
promises of the promoters stranded and helpless. Other 
projects, both public and private, have been carried 
through to a conclusion and irrigation com: d, only 
to find after a year or two of successful irrigation that 
the water supply has been overdrawn or diverted into 
other channels—and no one can be found financially 
responsible for the disappointments caused by poor 
engineering or rascally promotion. Even the great 
irrigation works of the United States Government in 
certain of the Western sections have not gone quite 
far enough to bring about the largest degree of benefit 
to the sections ready for irrigation, because of the fact 
that the Government constructs, as a rule, only the main 
and secondary canals; placing the responsibility upon 
the individual farmer, or a group of farmers, to bring 
the water from the secondary canals to their own farms, 
often at very large expense. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment does not guarantee a permanent, continuous supply 
of water, nor docs it have any responsibility whatever 
for the individual farm canals or ditches; and it often 
happens that quarrels arise. among the farmers of a 
group or neighborhood who have built a tertiary canal, 
as to the proper division of the water. Add to this 
condition the conflicting laws of the various States, and. 
you have a condition that is neither pleasant nor profit- 
able to contemplate. 

Our Canadian friends and neighbors have planned the 
development of their great West by irrigation more 
scientifically than we—loath as we may be to admit it, 
Doubtless profiting by our experience, they have avoided 
many of the difficulties and conflicts which have afflicted 
us, and have worked out, in several sections, an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive and satisfactory irrigation theory 
and plan—a plan embodying laws declared by resolu- 
tion of an American Irrigation Congress to be far in 
advance of similar laws of this country. The Canadian 


` the 


law is based upon the following broad principles: 

(a) That all the water is the property of the Crown, 
and can only be acquired for irrigation by making 
proper application to the Government and obtaining 
authority to divert it; and that any person diverting it 
without first obtaining such authority shall be subject 
to a heavy penalty. 

(b) That applicants for the right to construct irriga- 
lion works must complete them within a stated time, 
amd to the satisfaction of inspecting Government en- 
gineers; that they must use the water for irrigation and 
sell Lhe same al rales approved by the Government. 

(c) That no stream can be burdened with more records 
(permits) for water than there is water to supply the 
land to be irrigated; this being prevented by refusal of 
the Government to grant. any further records after the 
debit side of the ledger account opened by them for 
each stream shows that the credit of water supply, as 
indicated by yearly Government gaugings, has been ex- 
hausted by permits granted. 

(d) That the duty of water, or the amount to be sup- 
plied for any given area (at present one cubic foot per 
second for each 150 acres) and the irrigation season 
(May ist to November 1st), during which period such 
water must be supplied, shall be fixed by the Govern- 
ment, and not be left to the power of any irrigation 
company or person selling water for irrigation to change. 

(e) That all agreements for the supply of water for 
irrigation must be registered with the Government, so 
that they may have notice of the contracts entered jnto 
by irrigation companies. 

() That any disputes regarding the division or distri- 
bution of water are settled by a Government official 
without the necessity of any appeal to the courts or bill 
of costs to parties making the complaint. 

(g) That parties complying with the provisions of the 
Jaw, and being granted right to divert water, obtain a 
patent for it direct from the Crown, which they can 
carry in their pocket, if they wish, as prima facia evi- 
dence of their title and an assurance that any attempt 
to interfere with such title will be prevented by Gov- 
ernment officials without cost to owners of the water 
patent. 

Perhaps the largest and most ambitious irrigation 
project ever initiated on this continent is that of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, operating under 
madian law in Southern Alberta. This project is 
not one primarily intended for money making by irriga- 
tion alone, but has in contemplation the colonization of 
a vast area of three million acres tributary to the railroad 
and available for the development of traffic upon its 
lines. It has been determined by government and rail- 
road engineers that about one-half of this vast empire 
of land is capable of direct irrigation, and the remainder 
is suitable for the growing of wheat and other crops not 
requiring so much water. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company has gone far beyond American practise 
in not only building main and secondary canals for the 
diversion of water from Bow River to the general area 
to be irrigated, but in also throwing out from the sec- 
ondary canals a complete system of distributing ditches 
that will bring the water to every quarter section (ico 
acres) of land to be irrigated. This removes entirely 
from the farmer the burden of building anything other 
than his own farm distributing ditches, and in buying 
his farm he receives from the railway company a map 
showing exactly where the latter agrees to deliver water 
to him, and exactly what portion of the farm is capable 
of irrigation. He is charged a certain sum per acre for 
the non-irrigable land in his farm, and a larger sum 
(about $10 more) for the irrigable land. He receives 
not only his land title, but also a deed of water supply 
guaranteeing a certain minimum amount of water per 
annum (or for the season), and there is back of this 
guarantee the double responsibility of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian Govem- 
ment itself. In addition to the initial payments for the 
land (which, being in a new country, are, of course, 
low as compared with similar irrigable land in the 
American West), he is charged an annual, fixed sum of 
fifty cents an acre for the water of his irrigable land; 
this being the only annual charge of any kind which he 
has to bear in connection with the complete irrigation 
system. 

Such a contract and such conditions are practically 
ideal, and it is hard to see how they can be materially 
improved. The United States can certainly find much 
to learn in this example of enlightened irrigation policy 
and law. 
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Success Magazines 
Bureau of Employment 


E have recently perfected arrangements for so 
large an extension of our business that it is a 
matter of serious concern to find help enough—of 
the right kind—to carry out our plans. We need 
immediately 


500 Young Men of eighteen to thirty years of age, 
of fair education and good address 


200 Men of thirty to fifty years of age 


200 Ladies for work at home or in their immediate 
neighborhood 


The positions will be permanent for those who are 
able to fulfil the duties satisfactorily. We pay definite sala- 
ries— with advances on account during the training period 
and thereafter—and the compensation will increase with ex- 
perience. Some of the positions will require traveling, but 
nearly all will call for work either at home, or in the county 
in which the appointee’s home is situated. i 

References will, of course, be required.  Opportuni- 
ties are also open for ‘‘spare-time work.” 

Apply immediately to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Bureau of Employment New York City, N. Y. 
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MUNSING UNION SUITS 
For Men, Women, Children = 


“Satisfaction 
in every thread.” 
“Buttons too.” 


20 different weights and 

qualities. Every required 

size and style. For illus- " 

trated style book, samples of fabrics, name of dealer in your town and 
two dainty doll's vests-one pink, one blue-send 10 cents in stamps to 


"The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
241 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


